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Foreword 


Jan Assmann 


Hermeticism is one of the undercurrents of Western ctiltui.il memory; it 
has never been a main current, but neither has it been entirely marginal or 
entirely forgotten. The common thesis that it was a rediscovery of the Re¬ 
naissance, something of which the Middle Ages had no inkling, is convinc¬ 
ingly refuted in this book. To be sure, the appearance of a manuscript of 
the Corpus Hermeticum and its translation by Marsilio Ficino, completed in 
1-163, did, in fact, signify an intellectual resolution and established, at least 
in Florence and northern Italy, a Hermetic tradition with a character all 
its own. But there had been three lines of tradition in which the Hermetic 
body of thought had subsisted throughout the Middle Ages: citations by 
the Church Fathers (especially Lactantius and Clement of Alexandria), the 
tractate "Asclepius" in Latin translation, and texts that had already been 
translated from Arabic into Latin in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Florian Ebeling can thus distinguish two currents of Hermetic tradi¬ 
tion. The one, which was based on the writings of the Corpus Hermeticum , 
was at home in Italy and spread from there throughout Europe, and the 
other, which was based in particular on the Tabula Smaragdina and other 
originally Arabic texts, had its center north of the Alps. Italian Hcrmcti- 
rism understood itself as a philosophy closely related to Neoplatonism, 
whereas, beyond the .Alps, Hermeticism viewed itself as a practical, al- 
chemical-mcdical science. Only the appeal to Hermes Trismegistus was 
common to both traditions. Until now. scholars have always understood 
tin- rubric “Hermetic tradition - to refer to the Hermeticism of the Flo¬ 
rentine Kenaissam e and the hislnn ol its influence and adoption. Now. 
however. Floiian Flreling's dis« o\ei\ «»l an independent northern I ler- 
nieiM ism lias lund.uuenlalli alien'd and expanded out understanding 
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of Hermetic traditions. 1 hi' lunik not only smnmari/.es what is already 
known about Hermeticism Inn also %k«-u li«*% .1 wholly new picture of this 
topic. In his Heidelberg dissertation, basing himself on a text corpus 
of well over a hundred partly known and partly unknown alchemical 
tractates of the seventeenth century. Kin-ling tecovered the outlines of 
an independent image of Egypt in whir h that land was not an ancient, 
dead culture but a living tradition that could he inherited and carried 
on. Thus, for instance, Paracelsus could In- understood as a new Hermes. 
This image of Egypt is that of the R«»>i« hi* ians ami the Freemasons, as 
we encounter it, lor instance, in Mo/arts Magic I'lulr. 

Hermes Trismegistus was considered to In- an Egyptian sage, a fact that 
makes the Hermetic tradition so extraordinarily interesting for Egyptol¬ 
ogy. Among the traditions and memorable figures that have kept various 
images of ancient Egy ptian civilization alive in Western cultural memory, 
Hermes Trismegistus is the most important, and the image of Egypt he 
represents is the most magnificent. For the West, along with the Hebrew 
Moses and the Greek Plato, there has always been, though only seldom 
on the same level, the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus. As archetype of a 
third position between Christianity and paganism. Hermes Trismegistus 
had his finest hour in the Renaissance, in the framework of the tradi¬ 
tion of prisca lluotogia (ancient theology) founded by Marsilio Kicino. 
For more than a hundred years it seemed as though the exclusivity of 
Christian monotheism, with its sharp distinction between religion and 
idolatry, and between orthodoxy and heresy, was allowing itself to be 
sublimated into a comprehensive, universalis! perspective—until, in the 
course of the Counter Reformation, the boundaries were closed again, 
and Francesco Patrizi and his books ended up on the Index, 'lommaso 
Campanella in jail, and Giordano Bruno at the stake. In the framework 
of prism theologia, Hermes Trismegistus was a prominent, and at times 
the greatest, vehicle of a revelation granted by God not only to Jews and 
Christians but also to pagans. 

The major problem of Hermeticism is that, on the one hand, the vari¬ 
ous traditions invoking Hermes can scarcely be reconciled with one an¬ 
other, whereas, on the other hand, some of these traditions resemble, to 
the point of confusion, other movements that do not mention Hermes. 
There is no “Hermeticism” in the sense of a unique and distinct move¬ 
ment or of a single philosophical system. Ebcling makes this point clear 
in his book. The alchemoParacelsism he describes here for the first time 
was an independent Hermetic tradition with almost nothing in common 
with the platonizing Hermeticism that originated in Florence. Although 
certain common elements stand out. ihcv are not exclusively "I Irrntclic" 
but can Ik- found in olliei 11 adit ions as well. 


It seems to me that the most important element in Hermetic tradi¬ 
tion is the motif of revelation. The various Hermetic discourses do not 
draw their authority from the persuasive power of their arguments but 
from their appeal to a higher revelation that lies beyond mundane rea¬ 
son. They set this revelation on a par with that of the Bible, and if the 
Hermetists can show that the Bible and the texts they ascribe to Hermes 
Trismegistus agree in the essential points of their theology- and cosmology, 
then clearly both stem from the same divine source of revelation. Hermetic 
discourse is revelatory' discourse. It proceeds from above to below, from a 
higher standpoint inaccessible to that of ordinary reason, in a solemn 
and authoritative tone. In late antiquity, from which the oldest of these 
texts stem, this tone was common far beyond Hermeticism. At that time 
the "hook market" was flooded with texts that purported to he works of 
lowering, semidivine figures from a primeval time near to that of the 
gods. These "pseiidrpigrapha" were not viewed as crude forgeries but 
as signals of a specific tradition to which appeal was made. Truth was 
more a matter of antiquity and origin than of coherence and evidence, a 
principle that has characterized Hermetic traditions down to their con¬ 
temporary, postmodern manifestations. These reasons proved to be the 
undoing of Hermes Trismegistus, when his pscudcpigraphic character 
was convincingly exposed by Isaac Casaubon in the year 1614. Along 
with the proof of his antiquity, his pretension to veracity and his pro¬ 
phetic character came crashing down. 

Whereas the classical Hermetic writings did not make a central point 
of their venerable age but derived their revelatory quality more from the 
divine rank of their author, the issue of antiquity became a decisive crite¬ 
rion of truth in the framework of Christian chronology. Greater age meant 
higher truth. The best knowledge was the oldest knowledge. As a result, 
Hermetic knowledge came to be viewed as rescued primeval knowledge, 
the wisdom of Adam, that had in some way survived the Flood. Various an¬ 
cient legends could Ik* cited on tills point. Josephus Flavius recounted that 
the grandchildren of Adam, the sons of Seth, had inscribed this primeval 
knowledge on two columns. 011 c of them made of bricks in case of ail out¬ 
break of fire, the other of stone in case of a catastrophic flood. The column 
of stone survived the Flood and supposedly could still lx* seen in Syria. 
(l’sciidoj-Manctho distinguished two figures named Hermes. The first 
wrote his wisdom in hieroglyphs on stelae. After the Flood, the second, son 
of AgaliuKlaimon and father of Tat. deposited this wisdom in the temples 
in ill*- form of luniks written in Greek. And Aminianus Marcellinus wrote 
that tin- wise men *>1 Kgv|M. unlici|iuiing a catastrophic Hood, prepared 
miIiIci 1 .uir.in gallri h n and eaves, and * ov*-i*-d dn-ii walls with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in wlmli all llieii wisdom was i«-eoided These weir typical 
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legends that had come to be attached in late antiquity to the mysterious, 
ruined monuments of Egypt and then were richly embellished by medieval 
Arab writers; from these sources they passed into alchemo-Paracelsism and 
into the lore of the Rosicntcians and Freemasons. 

Behind these legends of the founding of I lermeticism stood a convic¬ 
tion that knowledge had been lost. The story of this loss in the Sapienlia 
Adamica is the alchemical. Paracelsic counterpart to Ficino s conception 
of theologia prism. In both cases there is a genealogy of knowledge, with 
Ficino in one case, and Paracelsus in the other, being the great modern 
collector and restorer of the scattered sparks of the original light. In both 
traditions Plato had a central role; both play him ofi against Aristotle, 
and both schools of thought saw themselves as a philosophin pia, a unity of 
religion and science, theology and philosophy, research and piety. This 
pessimistic, backward-looking concept of knowledge and tradition, which 
localized all knowledge in the Beginning, after which things could only 
go downhill, and according to which wisdom and research consisted in 
catching hold of these scattered sparks, characterized, inter alia, the phi¬ 
losophy of history of the Illuminati of the later eighteenth century. In the 
context of the Hermetic tradition, revelation was thus legitimized through 
a privileged contact not with the hereafter (by way of visions, as in the case 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, who otherwise stood so close to this tradition) 
but with the Origin. 

The concept of revelation entails an attitude toward the world that I wish 
to call “hypercosmism." From antiquity on. all I lermctic traditions have in¬ 
sisted on the revelatory character of nature, on the divinity of the world as 
a work of God. and on the ever graded levels of presence or "immanence" 
of God in all things; at the same time, however, in Hermetic thought of 
all periods, it is clear that the essence and truth of God arc not bound up 
in the things of the world, that they cannot be comprehended by human 
reason or described with human speech. This hypercosmism character¬ 
izes not only Jewish. Muslim, and Christian belief in a transcendent God 
but also the pagan monotheism of late antiquity, w hose typical theological 
forms of discourse are revelatory addresses in the form of oracles (e g., 
in Macrobius) or didactic dialogues (as in the Corpus Hermeiicum). Ihis 
transcendent or “hvpercosmic" concept of God (the concept is ancient 
and stems from Vettius Agorius Praetextatus) that distinguishes between 
“encosmic” and “hypercosmic" gods is the deepest common denominator 
between Christianity and Hermcticism. and it was the basis of the latter's 
adoption in the framework of the (Uiristian culture ol the* West. 

In the Hermetic traditions, the motif ol revelation is hound up with 
ill,- motif of secret v. In oiriiiMiv language this molil tame to charac- 
leii/e the notion ol “lie.lit" tas the ..is. the in.it < essihle. 


the self-contained). This stress on secrecy- distinguishes Hermetic from 
biblical revelation. In the biblical tradition, revealed knowledge was in¬ 
tended for general distribution. The Torah given to Moses at Sinai was to 
be learned by heart and studied day and night by all the people oflsrael, 
and the revelation of Christ was proclaimed to all peoples. The strictest 
secrecy, however, underlay Hermetic revelation. For that reason, unlike 
the Torah, it was codified not in the letters of an alphabet but in hiero¬ 
glyphs: from late antiquity to the nineteenth century these pictorial sym¬ 
bols were understood to be a medium of enciphering ideas independent 
of language, notwithstanding that the preserved texts were themselves 
written in (or “translated into") Greek. Latin, or Arabic. 

In the imagination of the Hermetists, hieroglyphs performed three 
functions: that of arcanizing, of denoting ideas independent of language, 
and of immediate signification. The concept of “arcanizing” refers to the 
function of maintaining secrecy. In this regard, hieroglyphs function as a 
cryptography that discloses its meaning only to the initiated. In his well- 
known critique of writing in the Phaednis and in his Seventh Letter, Plato 
denounced what he took to lx* an especially grave deficiency of written 
communication: that it docs not distinguish between the initiated and the 
uninitiated, thus exposing its mevsage to all sorts of misuse and misunder¬ 
standing. Hieroglyphic writing that can be read only by the initiated coun¬ 
ters this deficiency. As a medium of denoting ideas, hieroglyphs stand in 
opposition to phonetic scripts, which represent the sequence of sounds 
in spoken language. Ancient writers such as Diodorus and Plotinus had 
already stressed that hieroglyphs did not refer to syllables and words but 
to concepts and ideas. Finally, the notion of “immediate signification.” 
coined by Alcida Assmann. refers to the distinction introduced by Plato 
between “natural" ( physei ) and “conventional" ( thnri ) signs. Natural signs 
denote the signified by means of a natural and tints immediate relation¬ 
ship. whereas conventional signs do so indirectly via a code agreed upon 
by society-. Since Aristotle, it has seemed certain that writing and speech 
proceed according to the principle of mediated signification. The Her¬ 
metic traditions, however, regarded hieroglyphs as natural signs that stood 
in an immediate relationship to the world, and. for these traditions, the 
world was a cosmos of signs and a system of relationships in which each 
thing was imprinted with the “signature" of its meaning. Adam, who gave 
names to the creatures, knew how to “read" them, and this knowledge 
survived tin- Flood and tin- decline of ancient cultures to be handed down 
to the present era iluoiigh the < hi rents ol Hermetic tradition. 

Foi all these reasons the I lermeiic traditions, and u!>ovr all lliealehemo- 
I’ai.uelsu n.iriilion. tegaided themselves as a nondis« insive philosophy 
i . .limn aled . .igli wmliols W’itiii oimici die i <>ih epl ol .1 " pliilo\opliiri 
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did symbolon already in Philo of Alexandria. In his biography of Moses he 
writes that Moses was initiated into Egyptian "philosophy, communicated 
through symbols," during his upbringing as a prince in Pharaoh’s court. 

Along with revelation and secrecy, "initiation” is the third concept un¬ 
ceasingly connected with the Hermetic traditions. Initiation is much more 
than a communication of knowledge. It involves not only knowing the 
hieroglyphic code, the enigmatic protective shell of Hermetic wisdom, 
but also demonstrating that one is worthy of this knowledge. The reason 
for the arcanizing of Hermetic knowledge was concern that it might fall 
into unworthy hands. Initiation was thus, above all, a test of worthiness 
that preceded the conveying of knowledge and constituted its necessary 
presupposition. Knowledge was to be communicated only to the worthy. 
Worthiness was not a question of knowledge but of virtue. This caution 
was connected with the special power ascribed to natural symbols. On 
the basis of thinking in terms of references and analogies, rather than 
causal relationships, Hermeticism developed a theory of the coherence 
of the world that could be put to practical use. magically, mystically, and 
medically, but. above all. alehemically. for refining metals, prolonging life, 
achieving earthly bliss—in short. lor producing the Philosophers’ Stone, 
flic framework of immediate signification was a far better guide to the 
secrets of Nature than that of conventional sc ience. 

These and many other motifs arc common, but not exclusive, to the 
Hermetic traditions; they arc also found in contexts in which I Iermcs 
Trismcgistus plays no role. The Paracelsic doctrine of signatures and 
thinking in analogies, for example, reappears in the later eighteenth cen¬ 
tury' in the work of Emanuel Swedenborg, and the doctrine of universal 
oneness resembles the thought of the pantheists and of the followers of 
Spinoza. The project of a writing system denoting concepts ( Begriffssehrifl, 
“concept writing”) fascinated Leibniz and other seventeenth-century phi¬ 
losophers. whereas the Egyplianizing Freemasons of the late eighteenth 
century were concerned with the mysteries of Isis and her "veiled image 
at Sals,” not with the teachings of Hermes Erismcgillus. In the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries many of these elements were taken over 
by movements such as theosophy and anthroposophy, which had in com¬ 
mon the triad of revelation, secrecy, and initiation. In the multiplicity of 
its traditions, which cannot be subsumed under a single "system." and 
with its complex of concepts, forms of thought, and types of discourse, 
Hermeticism developed an alternative, decidedly backward-looking cul¬ 
ture of knowledge that continued without reference lo either ancient 
Egypt or Hermes Trismegisius: for this reason it survived the unmask¬ 
ing of the primeval Egyptian sage in Hil l and the decipherment, and 
demystification, of the Egxpii.ni hieroglyphs in IX’2‘2. Today, with oin 


postmodern, “anything goes” attitude, and our radical rejection of the 
belief in progress characteristic of the nineteenth and twentieth centu¬ 
ries, there is an attraction in a backward-looking culture of knowledge 
like Hermeticism, which seeks its salvation in the protective recollection 
of origins. Perhaps the ancients not only saw much that is important to 
us today but also knew much that we have, in the meantime, forgotten. 
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Introduction 


The history of I lermcticism. which In-gins in antiquity, has yet to come 
to an end. This book recounts that history, and looks at some of its most 
notable exponents and opponents but without losing itself in exhaustive 
detail. The goal is to oiler an impression of the multiplicity of conceptual 
worlds handed down to us under the rubric of I lcrmcticism. 

This is the first survey of this sort to date, although many works on the 
subject exist. At close examination, the concept of "Hermeticism” seems 
to elude comprehension. Many writers understand it as the history of al¬ 
chemy or as various historical expressions of thinking by analogy; others 
consider that the term refers to the use made of the tractates of the Corf/m 
Hennrticum in Italian Renaissance philosophy. There is a "philosophy of 
the abyss" that makes use of this name, though for many, it is simply a syn¬ 
onym for esotericism, magic, and occultism. Others see I lcrmcticism as 
an anthropological constant that emerged with anthropogenesis, whereas 
still others hold it to be the fundamental spiritual matrix of our time. 

To facilitate a survey of all these diverse interpretations of Hermeticism, 
a pragmatic decision had to be made: thus the history recounted here is 
based on the works ascribed to Hermes Trismcgistus, the prime authority 
of Hermeticism. and on the works that refer implicitly to his authority, and 
it follows the trail this sage left behind from antiquity until today. What 
does the image of Hermes Trismcgistus represent? What hits given this 
figure such appeal? Why arc his texts cited? 

The concept of limnetic ism itself is not the subject here, although 
the- texts will necessarily In- examined in order to understand what the 
let m "I lei mc-lic ism" lias meant at v.u\ing limes and in clillc-ic-ul cnllur.il 
spile lev. I lie i Hire lie mis olleicd loin li on some siibjcc Is oiil\ lit icily, and 
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a great deal is merely intimated; the intent is not to replace the many, 
sometimes brilliant studies that have already appeared. The reader who 
wishes to learn more will find outstanding scholarly literature in the select 
bibliography, works that form the basis of this book and can aid m further 

study. 

To define the content of Hermcticism strictly would entail the danger 
of abbreviating its history and thus losing sight of many phenomena. Per¬ 
haps Hermcticism has fascinated so many people precisely because it has 
made it possible to produce many analogies and relationships to various 
traditions: to Platonism in its many varieties, to Stoicism, to Gnostic ideas, 
and even to certain Aristotelian doctrines. The Gnostic, the esoteric, the 
Platonist, or the deist has each been able to find something familiar in 
the writings, and each has been able to understand what was familiar as the 
actual core. One just had to have a penchant for remote antiquity, for the 
idea of a Golden Age. in order for 1 lermetkism. with its aura ol an ancient 
Egyptian revelation, to have enjoyed such outstanding success. 

Hermeticism. a primeval knowledge that l>ore all that followed in em¬ 
bryonic form, a divine revelation imparted even to pagans and one that 
was nearly identical to Christianity, an all-embracing doctrine of reconcili¬ 
ation-many have understood Hermcticism in this sense, whereas others 
have used it as a battle cry in their struggle against Aristoichanism and 
other “devilish nonsense." It has been possible to appeal to Hermcticism. 
as Bruno did to argue for the Copcmican revolution with a metaphysi¬ 
cal pantheism; or to entrench oneself as a scientific reactionary behind a 
concept of revelation; or to combat dcistic ant! progressive movements. At 
times Hermeticism has been a theological and philosophical preoccupa¬ 
tion with the concept of spirit, but it has also been a concern to produce 
the Philosophers’ Stone. Hermetic writings were used to promote the En¬ 
lightenment but also to polemicize against it. 

Although this book is intended as a survey of the wealth of phenomena 
labeled “Hermeticism,* it cannot offer everything. One focus is on the 
literature of Germany, and another is on the seventeenth century. Other 
matters are touched on only in passing or omitted entirely. This is not the. 
history of Hermeticism but rather only one. 


I Prehistory and Early History 
of a Phantasm 


The eponymous patron of Henneticisin never existed: I lermcs Trismegistus 
was a fiction, a fruitful fiction with lasting effects. The figure of this legend¬ 
ary Egyptian sage arose from the merging of two deities of highly divergent 
origin: the Egyptian god Thoth and the Greek I lermcs. 

Thoth was one of the most important and ancient gods of Egypt. From 
the Old Kingdom (3700-2150 b.c.e.) on. this god. who was represented 
anthropomorphic-ally but with the head ol an ibis, was worshiped not only 
in Hermopolis Magna, the principal location of biscuit, which was named 
after him by the Greeks, but throughout Egypt. Myth ascribed many cul¬ 
tural achievements to him. In the myth of the founding of the Egyptian 
state, he judged who should rule between Homs, the incarnation of the 
ruling king, and Seth, his adversary. With his invention of writing and 
mathematics, he not only created the basis of documentation and recol¬ 
lection but also instituted the basic mediums of Egy ptian kingship and 
culture. Thoth was thus considered the universal god of wisdom and ad¬ 
ministration, and the patron god of scribes. Besides his importance as the 
inventor of numerous cultural technologies which made him the univer¬ 
sal god of culture, he also had a cosmological significance. As moon god 
and representative of the night side of the sun god, he was revered in the 
Ptolemaic period for his regulation of die phases of the moon and the 
course of the stars. 

From the ancient Egy ptian point of view, the eternal needed codifica¬ 
tion: writing and tin- documentation of ritual gave validity- to the eternal 
and established the reliability of culture. Tims Thoth was a representa¬ 
tive and siiiiix* ol lonritlv and punctiliously |H-rlormed ritual. In the 
iiiii.il ol burial ami viiuli* ation. loi example, I both, along with Aimbis. 
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was responsible for (he correct performance of the burial ntual, and actu- 
ally conducted the deceased imo the presence of the gods. I he wisdom ol 
this “spokesman of Egypt" was also prized for its oracular nature: he was 
considered to lx- the knowing one “who foretells the morrow and foresees 
the future, whose act cannot be brought to naught." 1 I Its wisdom and 
knowledge were comprehensive, he was the “one who knows the myster¬ 
ies." -great of magic." and thus revered as a magical shield against the evil 
eye and the bites of scorpions and snakes.* As a luminary of the Egyptian 
pantheon, with special competence over writing and knowledge, only se - 
dom did a shadow fall upon Tholh, as when he was suspected of stealing 
the food offerings or the property of Re or disturbing the course of time. 

For Homer, Hermes was the “helpful messenger of the gods" who cul¬ 
tivated a sense of “community with all men and gods";* be was god of 


1. Raymond O. Faulkner, in Emwm Dm«!.. ThrEgyptian Book o/,l,rM: UeBook 
of Going Forth bi Day (San Franco. IWHJ.p. 1M. {BaJcafthrIM chap. 182.) 

' •> The citation* arc from l>U trr Kuril.. Tho.h." in Wolfing I trick and Wolll.a.l 
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fertility, of herds and pastures, of gymnastics and oratory. As patron of 
commerce and trade, he was worshiped by merchants, but be also enjoyed 
a more dubious notoriety as the patron god of thieves. Like Thoth, be 
conducted the souls of the dead in the netherworld, but he had also led 
Persephone in the opposite direction, out of the shadowy realm and into 
the world above. This deity who crossed the border between gods and 
men, between this world and the next, was also endowed with the power of 
conjuring and magic: his “Hades' Helmet" concealed him, and it was from 
his hand that Odysseus received an enchanted plant against the power 
of Circe. With his magic wand he could put people to sleep and awaken 
them. He was the "richest in gifts of the Olympians," who had something 
at the ready for everyone: successful business for the merchant and a cun¬ 
ning deception for the thief For some, lie was god of the right moment, 
of the lucky find, and for others he was the epitome of false oaths, the god 
who, according to Hesiod, contributed “the mind of a bitch and a thievish 
nature" to the creation of Pandora. 1 


Tin- herald's staff, the winged cap. the 
• .mi. and the cock are the characterise- 
utlnhutc* of iht- Creek Hermes and the 
Human Mercury. From Perm*Apianm, In 
\ni/tionr\ uirnnanrtar vrtuxtntu (lugohiadt. 

ir>:vij. p . 422 . 
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In Hellenistic Egypt Hermes Trismegistus arose from a merging of the 
figures of Thoth and Hermes. Alter the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great in the year 332 B.O.E., the Greeks in Egypt adopted the outward 
forms of Egyptian culture, investing them, however, with then own Grce 
content. In the interprelatiogmeea. foreign deities, including those ol Egypt, 
were understood as equivalents of Greek gods and goddesses; they were 
different in form but identical in essence. By that time, however, deities 
of different cultures had already been identified with one another. In the 
fifth century Herodotus wrote that Hermes and Thoth corresponded to 
each other, for both were considered to be tricksters, and sometimes even 
thieves, who. equipped with magical capabilities, were messengers of the 
gods and conductors of the dead. 

This new Hermes, this Hermes-Thoth. was more than the sum ol his 
parts, however. He took on a new life, and from the second century on 
was graced with the epithet Trismegistus. the "thrice great.- H.s double 
descent from his fathers, Hermes and Il.oih. is rellccted in the con us¬ 
ing. legendary multiplicity of his functions and attributes, as reported >y 
Diodorus Siculus in his liibhothna historian 

For this god was the first to bring language to perfection; he named many 
nameless things, invented the alphabet, and ordained ceremonies govern¬ 
ing divine worship and sacrifices to the god*. Hr was the first to perceive 
order in the stars and to discern the nature and harmony ol musical sounds, 
lie also was the first to establish a school of wrestling and to cultivate the 
graceful movement and proper development of the body. I ■ ■ - J Ana hc 
taught the Greeks eloquence [hermenna], which is why he is called Hermes. 

In short, they hold him to have been the sacred scribe of Osins, the one to 
whom he confided all things and on whose counsel he especially relied. 

Language and writing, religion and music, astronomy and techniques of 
physical training were traced back to Hermes Trismegistus and he had 
even advised as important a god as Osiris. As was the tradition, hc ac¬ 
quired a noticeably human form, living among men and functioning as 
their teacher. This "lord of reason and rational speech" was viewed as the 
forefather of all wisdom, philosophy, and theology, and Egyptian priests 
supposedly instructed Democritus. Plato. Pythagoras, and Eudoxus m the 

knowledge of Hermes. 

At first glance the contours of Hermes Trismegistus seem sharp, but 
on closer inspection they dissolve. Was he a god. like Hermes and Thoth. 


I.hvm Mmphr. I*-*.— 1 

lik. I.i lM|t U*0. 


Many viewed him as such, but for others hc was a prophet. It seems to have 
been in the nature, in the very essence of this fictivc figure to be shim¬ 
mering, iridescent, without form, for many ancient writers were unclear 
regarding his identity. Was there only a single Hermes Trismegistus? A 
text attributed to Manetho, an Egyptian priest of the third century b.c.k., 
tells of two figures who bore the name Hermes. The Egyptian Thoth was 
the first Hermes; prior to the Flood he recorded his knowledge in hiero¬ 
glyphs. After the Flood the knowledge was translated from the "sacred 
language" into Greek and placed in the temples by the second Hermes, 
the son of "Agaihodaimon" and father of Tat.* Cicero took multiplicity to 
the limit, reporting in his On the Nature of the Gods that there were five gods 
called Hermes, the last of whom was Hermes Trismegistus. 

God, prophet, or sage? In any event, writings bearing the name of 
Hermes Trismegistus were handed down, and these works established the 
Hermetic tradition. 

1. What Are Hermetic Texts? 

The writings of Hermes Trismegistus are pseudepigrapha, for their alleged 
author did not write them. 1 low can wc establish a valid corpus of writings? 
I low can we decide when we have a Hermetic text before us? There are es¬ 
sentially two ways. Some interpreters appeal to content and regard certain 
themes as Hermetic; where they find these themes they speak of a I Icrmetic 
text. This method, of course, first requires a definition of Hcrmeticisin in 
order to recognize these supposedly Hermetic patterns of thought. 

In this present volume, however, we regard, as belonging to the history of 
Hcrmeticisin, all texts that refer explicitly to Hermes Trismegistus as their 
author or are implicitly ascribed to him. This classification is not without 
problems, for each text so ascribed is considered |>art of a “I Icmietic tradi¬ 
tion." But it also offers advantages, because writing a history of Henneticism 
means describing how this phantasm of the wise old Egyptian was passed 
down through the centuries, the significance assigned to him, and how 
the corpus of literature credited to him developed over time. It would not 
be useful, therefore, to designate texts that did not originate in antiquity 
or late antiquity as pseudo-Hennetic. distinguishing them from authentic 
I Icmieticism. Such a distinction is unnecessary with regard to a Active au¬ 
thor, for this form of literature does not conform to the modem concept 
of authorship: even if none of the authors of 1 iermctic writings was actually 
named I lennes, there is still no reason to brand them as forgeries. 

i. \V «. w.uklrll. Ui>»fA..ti .inil.M.I K . Vl.iw. !*■ !<>l.|, •.‘•IS 
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We find a similar model of inspiration in ihc tradition of appeals to the 
Muses, such as Homer’s “Tell me, o Muse, of far-traveling Odysseus," or 
Ovid’s “O gods, inspire my beginning and guide my poem." The origin o 
poetry is of a divine nature; it is divinely inspired. The author did not con¬ 
ceive of himself as a creator, a productive artistic genius, but understood 
himself to be only a medium. He gave shape and form to the text, but ns 
substance was of transcendent origin. Those who held Hermes Irismcgis- 
tus to be the author of a text believed that Hermetic tradition embodied a 
knowledge inspired by Hermes Trismegistus himself. There ts little reason 
to doubt that the authors of Hermetic writings were convinced that they 
were passing down an age-old. devincly inspired knowledge, or that the 
compilers thought they had found writings deriving from the authority 
of Hermes. 

To those who called a text “Hermeticthe name of Hermes often in¬ 
voked a guideline that informed their self-understanding. They believed 
there was a “Hci meticism" just as there was a Platonism or Aristoteliamsm, 
and to them the question of Hermes’ historicity was superfluous. He was 
sometimes only a prototype they invoked to characterize their own form 
of philosophizing. As Heinrich Noll wrote in the seventeenth century: 

I call my science "Hermetic- not only because it [ ... 1 conveys the thought 
of Hermes, but because I ... 1 it proceed, according to a secret method of 
philosophizing wh«»e beginnings, at least, we have in the fragment, of Hie 
Egyptian Hermes, namely, in his "Tabula Smaragdina. 

I lere the name of the author serves only as a discourse indicator. Noll uses 
the concept “Hermetic" to mark his position within the scientific debates 
of the seventeenth century. It is a matter of the plausibility of ph.loso- 
phemes. as they are found in the writings that supposedly stem from the 
legendary Egyptian; it is not a matter of a historical author. 

The question of Hermes’ authenticity was posed in exlenso by the edu¬ 
cated public only in the seventeenth century. In antiquity it was not im¬ 
portant whether Hermes was a historical figure, though only seldom was 
it frankly affirmed that he was the author of all the works he supposedly 
had written. Iamblichus suites that hooks in circulation that bore Hermes 
name" were not written by him but instead were translations from the 
Egyptian by Greek-speaking philosophers: Egyptian-Hermetic doctrine m 

7. Henricu. NoUiuv Nww .w/,™-: <W rtf npte (Frankfurt, 1619), 
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origin but Greek philosophy in form. Iamblichus means to say that the 
Egyptians traced all knowledge back to Hermes Trismegistus, thus mak¬ 
ing clear that the appearance of his name on a book docs not necessarily 
indicate personal authorship. 

I lermes was not considered an author in the sense of modem copy¬ 
right law, and, in this respect, the Hermetic writings were not forgeries. 
A god was supposed to be worshiped as the creator of wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge,'* a knowledge that was not the product of individual imagination but 
went beyond the individual, beyond space and time. Most important to an 
adorant of Hermes Trismegistus was not original intellectual creation but 
rather participation in divine, a temporal knowledge. 

2. The Hermetic Texts of Late Antiquity 

The Hcrmetica, at first glance, seem to bo a heterogeneous collection 
of writings. Some arc theological-philosophical texts, and others have 
magical, astrological, or alchemical content. At the beginning of the 
third century Clement of Alexandria counted the number of Hermetic 
writings that were carried in an ancient Egyptian cult procession. At the 
start of the procession were the Hermetic divine hymns and royal biog¬ 
raphy. Astrological books dealing with the fixed stars and the planets 
and their movements were followed by hieroglyphic inscriptions on geo¬ 
graphical themes; following these were books dealing with education 
and cult practices. There were also hieratic books about the laws, the 
gods, and the training of priests. There were, altogether, 36 books of 
Hermes containing the entire philosophy of the Egyptians, and these 
were complemented by 6 books on medical questions. 1 " These numbers 
are modest compared to the 36.525 books noted by Manetho or the 
20,000 mentioned by Sclcucus. 

Both the figure and writings of Hermes Trismegistus were the product 
«f the syncretic, Hellenistic philosophy of nature, which itself was a con¬ 
glomeration of Aristotelian. Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean doctrines, 
interspersed with motifs from Egyptian mythology and themes of Jewish 
and Iranian origin. It seems just as impossible to strictly and systemati¬ 
cally distinguish doctrinal content according to origin as it is to define the 
philosophical and theological essence of those doctrines. The entire intel¬ 
lectual climate of the era was characterized by an attitude of “anything 

9. < «l> l ”'v«l. n. Ihr t&pxn, ‘/Ir*a*v \ Ihitarind Affmoh t» ihr lytlr Pagan Minit 
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goes." Emperor Hadrian wrote io die consul Scrvianus regarding the land 
where the Hermetic writings originated: 


Here [in second-century Egypt! the servants of Serap.s are Christians, and 
those who call themselves Christian bishops sene Scrapis. Here there is no 
synagogue leader, no Samaritan, no Christian presbyter who .s not also an 
astrologer, a soothsayer, and a quack." 


Out of this syncretism, how could writers create a conceptual world that 
resulted in a tradition which displayed, under the rubric of Hermet.c.sm 
a formal unit)' that endured for more than one and a half millennia. Y\ ha 
beliefs, what ideas and themes are gathered under the concept cl Hcr- 
meticism? Which texts arc we actually speaking about.' 


-The Corpus Hemeticum (CH) is a collection of eighteen tractates writ¬ 
ten between the first and fourth centuries C.E. and handed down, in 
the Greek language, in Byzantine manuscripts of the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries. It was. presumably, only in the Byzantine period 
that thev were gathered together into a collection. In the eleventh ecu- 
tury, Michael Pscllus. the Byzantine philosopher, historian, politician, 
and monk, knew of this collection, but it had already been common 
in late antiquity to hand down Hermetic writings in text collections, 
as indicated, for example, by the thirty-six books of Hermes counted 
by Clement of Alexandria. That the Corpus Hrmrticum was at least par¬ 
tially the result of collaborative effort can lx* discerned in some of the 
tractates, for the individual lexis often refer to one another. 

_The Asclrpius was probably written in the second or third century c.E. 

and is presemd to as in fullest form in a Latin translation. We have, 
only in fragmenary form, the Greek original titled 'Perfect Discourse 
(Logos teUios, in Greek; Srrmo perfects, in Latin). Parts of this text, m 
the Coptic language, were found in the Nag Hammad, libra,y In the 
ninth century this tractate was thought to have been written by Apu- 
leius and was included in editions of his works. The Iatm translation 
was available to St. Augustine, who cited it in the early fifth century. 
The Asclepius became widespread in the twelfth century, and, with 
a single exception, the most important manuscripts stem Iroin the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

—In the fifth century John Stobaeus compiled iflorilegium lor the edu¬ 
cation of his son. This comprehensive collection of excerpts includes 
many Hermetic texts, some rather lengthy. 


—In 1945 a library of Coptic texts from the fourth century was discov¬ 
ered in the vicinity of Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt; it included five 
Hermetica in the Sahidic dialect, two of them previously unknown. 

—Fragments of Hermetic texts are also preserved in the writings of 
the Church Fathers. Tertullian in the third century, Lactantius in the 
early fourth century, and Augustine in the early fifth century handed 
down Hermetic dicta or supplied accounts of I lermetic doctrine. 

—The Hermetic Definitions are preserved in a sixth-century Armenian 
translation from Greek. 

—Small Hermetic fragments constantly turn up in papyri discovered 
in archives and libraries; in the latter half of the twentieth centuiy, 
for example, three such papyri were found, two in Vienna and one 
in Oxford. 

These texts are classified as philosophical-theological. Many others, 
previously designated “popular" or “vulgar" Hermetica. today are called 
"technical" Hermetica to avoid making value judgments. 

—Many astrological theorems and writings were ascribed to Hermes 
Trisinegistus. Especially detailed is the Honk on the Thirty-six Decans, 
which perhaps dales back to the fust century b.<:.e. 

—Hermes, the sorcerer and magus, is mentioned in the Greek magical 
papyri (Papyri Graecae Magicae). which stem mostly from the second 
to the fourth century. Hermes also appears as a magical healer in the 
so-called Cyra nidi, from the first to fourth century. 

—He was also believed to lx- the author of alchemical works, and ap¬ 
parently he played an important role as forefather of alchemy, as 
he is mentioned in the writings of the earliest well-known alchemist, 
Zosimus ol Panopolis of the late third to early fourth century. 

Already in late antiquity the Hermetica were a harely comprehensible ac¬ 
cumulation of writings, and so cannot be subsumed under a single type, 
either formally or in content. Along with didactic dialogues on theological- 
philosophical themes, there are tractates on astronomy, alchemical formu¬ 
las. and instructions for magical rituals. Can a common core lx- detected 
Ix'hind all these writings and doctrinal accounts? 

I lermelicism seems more difficult to grasp than other “isms," such as 
Platonism or Aristotclianism. Indeed, Heinrich Dorrie has described it 
as a “thing without corners and edges." 1 * Nevertheless all these writings 
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were handed down under .he name of Hermes Trismegis.us. Can we 

extract a central essence from the texts.- 

3. Hermes as Preacher of Theology and Philosophy 

Poimaildcn The Unity of Knowledge of the World, 
the Self, and Cod 

The firs, .racu.e of .he (tofu* H^uur,." probably from the .second 
century, mention. Hermes Trismegis.us in its tide but» ***** “ 

Pomander or tab. a name .ha. has often been appl.ed lo .hr enure 
"on of .e,s. The content of ,he .ex. is embedded in a rame m;rra; 
five, in an in.roduc.ory dialogue .he firs.-person narrator .ells of mysuca 
visions in which .he divine spiri. (nous), called Po.mander, reveals and 
explains .he essence of nature and .nan. The .ex. ends wuh a m.ss.onary 
charge to .he narrator to convey his acquired knowledge to .he world 
Three stages lead from .he Tnuh beheld by .he narrator ... a vision, 
via spoken language, to .he .ex. a. hand The firs, stage ,s .he n.yxncal 
sion! the narra.or's recognition of Tn..h itself, tl™>< 
explanatory words, in .he logo,, .he rauonal speech .1 a. makes . .. . 
sion comprehensible .o man. Hermes' preaching of tins '•nowlerige » 
,he third stage. A. .he beginning, then, is the actual Truth, the s.s.on o 
.he divine, which canno. be depic.ed in words. A. .he end £ the verbal 
explanation and written description, which arc not themselves the huth 
bm only in.e.pre. and indicate i.. In .he literary fiction .he ....ss.onao' 
concern with .his knowledge remains exclusive: a teacher pane“ 

,o a student, for the divine. Hermetic knowledge .s intended only 

St The'topic of .he dialogue is a cosmology a,id. building on that. an 
anthropology. Underlying boil, is a common theological coi.ccp.. ^ 
world is composed of two polar principles: one is matter, .lie world o 
darkness and chaos, ‘damp nature." and .l.e other ,s light the ordering 
principle. God or .he divine spirit. Man and .he world arose from d.e 
combining of .hese polar opposi.es. Although Cod hirnsrif > 
den., as spirit .ha. radiates into mailer a,id forms .I as log*- he .s also 
omniprese.il, and all being has hs existence only through h.m .A n^ 

,ela.es how .he world itself developed o... of these poles. God d '_ J "“' t 
,he world himself be. only through .he mediauon of two sons, the noetic. 

. . 
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spiritual models of the visible, material world. The demiurgic spirit (w>i/s) 
was the model of the world, the cosmos, and the incorporeal protohu¬ 
man was the model of man. The spiritual models were “dies," order¬ 
ing principles for the material realm; from these ideal, spiritual origins 
arose the world and man as a living unity of spirit and body. God is in 
the world, and thus is indirectly present in the cosmos and in man; he is 
the original ordering principle at work in, on. and through matter. The 
course of the world is also an indirect work of God: the seven planetary 
spheres surround the visible cosmos, governing it with the help of Fate 
(keimarmene). The circular movements of the planets bring forth, initi¬ 
ated by spirit, the living creatures, though they themselves are without 
spirit. In the world thus created, there rules a hierarchy of being. The 
lower elements, largely caught up in matter, chaos, and darkness, are with¬ 
out logos and thus are lacking in spirit and the effect of God; the higher, 
spiritual beings, however, are closer to God, more strongly influenced by 
him, and nobler. 

Although the text emphasizes anthropology, it is an anthropology based 
on the doctrine of nature and cosmology. Spirit, meaning God. created 
man. "a man like himself whom lie loved as his own child" (8 12). This 
beloved creation of God. the spiritual-noetic model of earthly man, was 
empowered by God to create, and from the stats he received power over 
all creatures. From the union of the image of God and nature, men were 
created: double beings. mortal because of their corporeality and yet im¬ 
mortal because of their share in, and derivation from, the spiritual. The 
two parts were not antagonistic but were united in love, two complemen¬ 
tary aspects of man that together comprised the whole man and could 
not be separated: “for although he is immortal and has power over all, he 
suffers mortality as a subject of Fate" (8 15). In primeval time each man 
was hermaphroditic; only in historical times were the sexes separated and 
was man commanded by God to reproduce. 

The text ends with an ethical explanation of cosmology. It is man’s task 
to recognize his nature as a spiritual-corporeal creature and to conduct 
himself accordingly. If he recognizes that he owes his essence, his spiritual 
nature, to his transcendent creator, he can shed his physical drives. I le can 
leave the corporeal behind, ascend through the celestial harmonies and 
return the lower parts of his soul to the seven planetary spheres and enter 
ibe eighth, where he will sing the praises of God and finally merge with 
(:«.d himself. It is “the blessed goal for those who have attained enlighten¬ 
ment to licenme divine." 

The unity of knowledge of self (xmI. and nature on the basis of the 
pol.il relationship ol spirit and ImmIv is • level. >|m <1 .miliiopologieallv in the 
Aulr/niiv. mail’s sell knowledge ie«|imes knowledge ol naltiie and leads 
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necessarily » .heology. for God gives fonn .o nature The kno ■ g «" 
will cause his spirit to rule over his body and pra.se God. and " l “ C '> 
he will leave his corporeal existence behind and enter a purely sp.nmal 
mode of existence. Cosmology, anthropology, and theo'ogyam scarcely 
be distinguished from one anoiher in this holistic model, with .<s key con- 
cepts of God, man, ami cosmos. 

Asclfpins: Universal Oneness and Human Dignity 

The Aselfpius was probably composed in the second or lhird cenmry cx 
The most c omplete vemon we have is a Utin uanslauon of .1 e G eek 
original, which bore the title ‘Perfect Discourse (togc» andi » cl 

is preserved only in fragments and also occurs m a parual C-opuc uamb 
,i,!„ Again, there is a frame narrative in this case, a conversation 
Hem.es, Asclepim. Ammon, and Tat regarding the statement, all.» pa., 
of one. or one is all.' This Un kai p «-. (‘one and all’) .s the 
connecting thread of the text, for even ‘God [ts one and all. tluc.,1 
maxims are derived from the theological, cosn.olog.cal, and antl.ropo- 

xtrzxz- ~«». 

entities have no essence or eternal being of their own. A. par. o i the One 
they are ephemeral and must perish; they are immortal only as genet. c cn 
tides. Man. however, is a special, individual entity. Hermes pmmes him as 
a “great wonder, a living being that deserves worship ant pra.se- (S ->). A 
he is both spirit and body according to his nature, man has 
its a physical being he must cultivate the earth, and as a spiritual being 
must acquire knowledge of God and nature: 

lie cultivates the earth [and) mingles with the elements thanks to the 
quickness of Ins thought, with his mental capacity he descends mto the 
depths or the sea. He is free to do anything; heaven docs not seem maccM- 
sihlv hitth r... 1 (I 6) [... 1 so 'hat this living being, so formed, can cio 
‘ mice m his, J origins; to admire and adore .he heavenly, and ro tend to 
and guide the earthly (§ 8). 

Spirit endows man with freedom and dignity, for it stems from the QurnM 
fiuffl/M. the Ether. He is thus no. sublunar, not subject to destiny and ne¬ 
cessity. like all that is material and eanhly. Glorifying the 
does no, mean holding the human body in contempt, for ti t.also mans 
task to care for the created, physical world with tins mortal par. o h it¬ 
self and. as the -third God.' to regard and revere -the second God. c 
cosmos (* 10). Man s c.W|««s-ality and ....ntalitv ts thus no. a del..my 
h,„ mi n.l.le.1 qunli.v Man. as b.dh l-lv -....I s,H. U. ...us. do p.sUce U. .he 
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respective tasks of each side of his essence: with his body he must care for 
the world, the beautiful order of the cosmos, and, with his soul, praise and 
extol God for the beneficent order of all Being. 

This caring for the world is not only a pleasure but is also a burden. 
Man, who is essentially spirit, wishes, in the end, to be freed from his cor¬ 
poreality through death, to ascend into the spiritual realm, never to be¬ 
come mortal again. Only the pious can expect to return to their divine 
origin; all others, after death, are reborn in another body. Only man, of all 
the creatures, is so distinguished; he alone possesses, along with his body 
and his soul, which is nourished by the pneuma, the spirit that must gain 
control over the body. As compared with the gods and pure intelligences, 
man possesses a body so as to cultivate the earth, and in relation to be¬ 
ings that arc merely mortal, he is distinguished by his spirit. This unique 
and powerful position displays itself, among other ways, in man's ability to 
make living images of the gods: 

Statues ensouled and conscious, filled with spirit and doing great deeds; 

statues that foreknow the future and predict it by lots, by prophecy, by 

dreams. (§ 24) 

Thus the human body is not an object of contempt. Rather, it is a compel¬ 
ling, effective means of structuring and maintaining the world; indeed, 
even the sexual act is valorized as a reflection of the divine act of creation. 
But the body never emancipates itself from the rule of the spirit. This 
point is made clear, ex nrgativo, in an apocalyptic vision that depicts a world 
in which man's spirit no longer leads him to pious practices. A time will 
come when the gods abandon Egypt, ibis land of exemplary piety; only 
•lie wicked angels will remain, and chaos will reign over the earth. The 
Nile will abandon its bed, the course of the stars will become disordered, 
and other catastrophes will occur. Men will no longer fulfill their task of 
worshiping God. and foreigners will dwell in Egypt. But after the land is 
finally devastated by floods, fire, wars, and pestilence, God will restore its 
former condition, and the “rulers of the world," the gods, will again take 
up residence in the west of Egypt. The world and man. as this vision makes 
dear, are constantly threatened. The meaningful and beautifully ordered 
cosmos c an disintegrate if man docs not act piously and wisely, if he docs 
not extol < Wwl as the- creator and protector of the cosmos. Man’s care for 
the cosmos is imperative* and results from his discerning, pious practices, 
liir Astlr/iiu.s, like* the Ptnmandrr, thus ends with a prayer. 

I lere, loo, we ir« ogui/e .i |m»Lii itv in the* world order, an opposition of 
divine spirit .nul dark iii.itin Man's Imm|\. however, is not stigmatized; he 
is iii >| ii‘(|iiii nl to | *i iii • ,isi i'iii ism: lie is even eiu oiir.igecl to pet form 
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,!,e sexual act. The world, with regard to its material side, is good and 
beautiful, and man must use his body to take care of tt Pn.nacy, however, 
lies with his spirit, which stems directly from God and guarantees mat 

freedom and his dignity. . .. . He 

Man. as both spirit and both, is a unique entity within the cosmos He 
belongs to the highest realm, but if he surrenders rule over hts sp.rtt he 
will degenerate to the lowest. .Ml depends on the indmdual man and h* 
decisions; he must make .we of his freedom to altg,. htmself svt.h the then- 
logical, the natural, and the philosophical order. 

The Ogdoad Reveals the Ennead: Initiation into 
the Hermetic Mysteries 

The library of Coptic texts d,.covered in 1945 a. Nag Hammad, 
Upper Egypt contained some previously unknown Hermcuca from the 
K cZry. including TV Reveals theEnnead ." In « arc the pre 

rcouisites for the success of metical vision. 

Hermes instructs his disciple regarding the step-by-step sp.rttnal ascent 
to true knowledge. Truth and the path to beholding God cannot simply I 
learned, however, for there are appropriate intellectual and moral pre |- 
uisiles and adequate preparation is needed. The first step has to do wtth 
distancing oneself from the world, with freedom from base physical drives. 
One musf engage it, pious practices and live according to the laws of God 

ing with words that expound inner, pneuma.tc man as the essen.taI core 
and object of mystical rapture: ‘Save the one who ,s ... us. and g, c ns 
immortal wisdom."* The disciple and teacher then embrace, folio « y 
the desired ecstatic vision. Aware of himself as spun. Hermes beholds the 
power and source of all Being. But this vision, llerme. Mre5 ' cs ' 
adequately expressed in words: ’I have seen; speech “"tol reveal -hFo 
the Ogdoad. my son. and the souls and angels m .. stng a hymn of pra.se 

in silence. But I. the spirit, 1 understand." 6 

Hent.es' knowledge of God cannot be dtrectly expressed m work Spm 
can understand God and his perfect truth by behold.t.g him but cannot 

M. am. |1> 3M-MD <N.* I . -Ua VI. ft W. MW.:«). 
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express him in words. Thus the reader learns nothing about the content 
of the vision. The ensuing mystical vision of the disciple is also described 
only in terms of its effects on the disciple and the teacher, not in terms of 
its content, “(flor it is right before God that we be silent about that which 
is hidden." 17 God is praised as Power and Good, as the creator of logos and 
love, but all these are qualities of (iod that refer to the world and to God 
in his capacity as creator. The essential being of God cannot lx- described 
in words. 

In the mystical vision Hermes and his disciple are pure spirit, part of the 
divine spirit, and, in this respect, they are merged with God. The concept 
of mystical vision, however, is not a matter of self-deification. The follower 
can prepare himself for the vision only by leading a pious life; he cannot 
force it. He is led by God himself to the highest form of knowledge; it is 
not in the disciple's power to create this vision for himself, for it is not 
at man’s discretion to see his creator directly. Only God acts and grants 
it to the worthy one, who must then lx* content with the knowledge that 
he is only a creature (natura naturata) in God's (God as natum nalurans) 
creation. 

This passive model of knowledge of God does not mean withdrawal 
from the world but is linked, instead, to a missionary call. At the end of 
the frame narrative, after his vision of God, the disciple promises to extol 
him in an "imperishable book*: "My son. write this book for the temple 
of Diospolis in characters of the scribes of the House of Life |i.c., in hi¬ 
eroglyphs), calling it Thr Ogdoad Reveals thr Ennead."'* It is to be written in 
hieroglyphs on a turquoise-colored stela, and winged sun disks with the* 
rioinorphic heads are to guard the stela; an oath is to conclude the book, 
to protect it from improper use. 

Therefore, as the frame narratives of I Icrmctic writings seldom weary of 
emphasizing, pious and discreet adepts can share in this secret tradition. 
Mission through concealment seems to be the paradoxical point. On the 
one hand, true knowledge of God, man. and nature is to be carried into 
the world, but, in contradiction, this very knowledge is characterized as 
decidedly exclusive. Divine know ledge, namely, knowledge of God, must 
not be divulged to the profanity of the world. 

Korc Kosmu: The Destiny of the Soul 

Up to now the disciple has been introduced to the basic doctrines of 
I lei meticism ami has learned his purpose as a man and how he beholds 
(loil; indeed, hr ran r\|»rrirm r himsrlf as part of the divine. It seems as 

17 am. |» mi 
ih am. |» M7 
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though one could almost write a Hermetic dogmatics or at least construe, 
a s( ,nd Hermetic curriculum, bu, the Hermetic writing. are no. cons,s- 
ten,. A prime example of this inconsistency is Fragment XXIII, the onges 
handed down by Stobaeus. titled Kore Kosn.iL The conuad.cK.ry nouons 
the Corpus HnLicum are especially pronounced withrn th.s tractate and 
in its relationship to other I lermetic texts. 

At the center of this doctrinal dialogue between Ists and * 

regarding the creation and development of the soul, especally the human 
S God. after creating nature, established an upper put dcosmos 
for "pneumatic beings." Ou, of the divine pn,u,„o. and out office and oUter, 
unnamed materials, and by means of mysterious spells, he P^'d an m- 
visible material which he called "inspiraunn. Fromso.ne of tins mater,a 
God formed souls in sixty gradations: they could be higher and pure, o 
lower and less pure, though all were immortal. These souls were ass.gned 
to , celestial sphere. Heaven, where they would be allowed to remain pro- 
s ided they did no. rebel against God; in the event of ““obedience, they 
could be punished. Out of some of the remannng sptntual stufT God 
formed the anthropomophic and theriomorph.c s,gns of the zodiac, and, 
“re,,, the h^herand pure, souls created the -imals.Tese souls 
after creating the animals, became arrogant, lor *ey were ,"capable of 
self-knowledge. They no longer wished to reman, m the «les,,al sphere 
assigned to them, and so they rose up against God s command and f 
souk their place in Heaven. As punishment for their hubns. God create, 
"the object Man" within which he imprisoned these souls. 

God's creation of man was no, merely to pu.nsl, these souls, however. 
Lamenting the fact that he had no, been praised for Ins 
cided use Hermes a, intermediary to convene an assembly of the gods 
The gods though, that man should be fashioned in order to pra.se God 
Creadon, and each plane, aiy deity would contribute something lo jhn.cre¬ 
ation. Thus the planetary god, (§ 28 f.) endowed man,£ 
creation by God, with good and bad quahues. and only then d d Hermes^ 
a, God's command, create man-from the same soul-froth on, of winch 
the animal, had previowly been created. After God and Hermes approv ed 
of this creation. God commanded the souls to embody «hemmh«mn»n. 
Thus, on the one hand, anthropogenesis was pumshmen, for the rebel 
Horn souls, and. on the other hand. God would thereby be pra.red 
God. however, limited the suffering of the souls mrpnsoned in 
human bodies. Though love making and necessity ruled tire , 

man. the souls had the prosper, of return,,,g u. leaven f they w. , 

guilty Of serious transgressions in the con.se ol then earthly lives. II tin y 
mmsgressed, ,hev would I-- again in a human budyor. "> • ,asc 

es,K. iallv wit ked oil. use. the Ik-Iv of an animal. I he souls we.c 
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dissatisfied with this arrangement, for they wanted to return to Heaven. 
They used their bodies as a way to instigate a rebellion, which led to war. 
murder, and repression. The personified four elements complained to 
God about these matters and begged him to end the problem by revealing 
himself to man. making his will known, and civilizing the earth by means 
of his emanation. God thus established civilization and let himself be seen 
in the divine pair Isis and Osiris; but Isis, who recounts the myth, must be 
silent about everything else. The divine cultural achievements of Isis and 
Osiris laid the basis for the peaceful and God-fearing cooperation of men 
in a civilized society, law, as well as divine and mortuary cult, originated 
with this divine couple, who established oaths and adherence to contracts. 
It was they who disclosed the divine nature and structure of the cosmos, 
that is, they “introduced all arts, sciences, and cultural activities to men 
and were their lawgivers" (§ tW). They had learned from Hermes that the 
lower bad been made by the creator in relation to the higher, and they 
established cults corresponding to the “mysteries in Heaven." They or¬ 
dained philosophy and magic for the souls, and medicine for the bodies. 
Isis and Osiris addressed a hymn to God to celebrate this happy outcome 
of the rebellion of the souls and their pacification through culture. 

The text as a whole is enigmatic, as is its title which has still not been ex¬ 
plained satisfactorily. Also enigmatic i> the myth of the origin and destiny 
of the souls. Evidently two inadequately combined myths are related here. 
First, anthropogenesis is a punishment God imposes on the souls for violat¬ 
ing his command. The actual goal of these souls is apparently to return to 
Heaven, and not the welfare of the cosmos and the earth. Still the earth, as 
a whole, is not ontotheologically devalued: it is not a place from which the 
divine is distant. It was such, of course, in prehistoric times, when the souls, 
with the help of their human bodies, rebelled against God. But God pro¬ 
vided for the earth, bestowing his emanation on it in the form of civilizing 
gods, and he pacified the world and the incarnated souls. As the locus of 
civilization, the earth became a place of disine rule and order. This myth of 
tlu* creation of man depicts the history of the souls, their disposition in the 
world and their postmortal yearning for Heaven. The other creation story 
recounts how man was created in order to praise creation. Here we see the 
disposition of man, as we know it from the other Hermetic writings. 

/\ Doctrinal Account: /amhlichuss Neoplatonic 

loin /min lion of / /ermcticis m 

Along with the lexis attributed to Hermes Trismcgistus, accounts of 
I leimelic do« u iue .nr ol gii-al iiii|M»ituii< r lor tlu* use of I lermetir ideas 
In l.ilri wiilris I'spn i.illx iiolenmtln among these is tin* account and 
inlci pielalion ol tin oplaloinsi laiulilii Inis In liiswoik On the\l\\lnic\. 
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ho investigates questions of theurgy and mantle, with numerous examples 
from Chaldean and especially ancient Egyptian religion. For him, Egyp¬ 
tian theology was largely synonymous wtth Hermetic,sm. 

latnblichus celebrates Hermes Trismegisttts as a theologtat. and ph.los 
pher who, in his many writings, depicted the existent as universal being 
and thus propounded basic ontotheologica! dogtna, Dte preextst.ng a, d 
sole God is the prime principle, the ground of being and mU'lhg.bd.t;, 
consequently he has no share in being and intelligibility. He ts /ten l« . 
-one and all,' the creator and the one exalted over h.s creation, endow; 
ing all existing things with being, hut with no tntoluement of himself m 
this being, This prime pri,triple caused the emanation o the fim an 
self-suflicien. God. from whom further creation emerged Thts God i, 
the cause of the being and the intelligible in the world. Then followed 
-gods of ether, lire, and sky.’ For lamblichm. Hermes was the pr,nopal 
witness of a hierarchical ontology: the higher pats of the cosmos arc no- 
bier, more divine, more essential, and the lower parts are only dege ne am 
gradations of the higher ones, noble and able to exts. only m so lar ■they 

participate in the higher parts of the cosmos I lennesjamre, ves o he 

world as a divine unity that unfolds into multiplicity: Thus, therefore, 
the doctrine of the Egyptians concerning principles, proceeding from 
on high as far as to dte hut of things, begin, from one pnnetple and de¬ 
scend! to a multitude which is governed by this one, iambhehus does 
no, explain this relationship mvihologically. as is common m many oft. 
Hermetic writings, but by recourse to doctrines o Phuomc phllosophy. 
The ontologically higher being, God or the One. the ineligible, reason 
tends generally to manifest itself in that which is lower, thereby endowing 
it with dignity and being. And. conversely, one may discern 'he spin u 
in the material, the divine in the earthly. Beginning with ma enal e l e . 
the discerning spirit, by mean, of dialectic, arrives a, -hc utm pble 
the divine. The divine manifests itself in the material and is ^mbohzed 
it, not as the divine itself but as an indication of its uanscendcnt ongtrn 
The dU.it.cion between material and earthly, spin.ua and divine, has 
important consequences for ,he behavior of the faiihful. D~mes, a. 
they occur in theurgic practice, must no. he comprehemiblc. They am d, 
reeled no. a. human conventions but a. divmc essence and higher reason 
itself which transcends bounded, human reason. And thus divine names 
cannot be translated, for translation has meaning only ... respect to lan¬ 
guage. which belongs to the human sphere. Who. using divine names, 
human logos must be switched off entirely. 

,m ... IWjrlor. . •.•.' . 
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In psychology as well, which Iamblichus understands as part of theology 
and soteriology. Hermes Trismcgistus is the prototypical teacher of Egyptian 
wisdom. In Hermes' doctrine, man possesses two souls. One has a share in 
the intelligible, and the other stands in relationship to the stars, is subject 
to their periodic movements, and. by means of these movements, influences 
the body. This soul climbs from the stars into the l»odies of men. Only at 
death is it freed from the bod)’, only then does it return to the stars, able to 
behold the divine. But even when it is still in man, the soul that shares in the 
intelligible can ascend to the gods and is not subject to destiny (8,6); in this 
soul, man can liberate himself through knowledge of God and the world. 

This account is of special significance to the his tor)- of the use of Her¬ 
metic concepts. Many writers have referred to it, believing it is a valid 
interpretation of ancient Egyptian I Icrmcticism. In his own account of 
Hcrinetidsm, latnblichus included many doctrines found in the writings 
described above, for example, the pantheistic doctrine of universal one¬ 
ness, as it is expressed in the Asclepius, and the emphatic distinction of 
tupos huratos and lopos noelm. which for latnblichus was correlated to the 
distinction between dark matter and forming spirit. In The Ogdoad Reveals 
the Ennrad, we find an explanation of the use of divine names, as well as the 
idea that the upper or spiritual part of the soul is not subject to destiny and 
the laws of necessity, a concept we have already encountered in the Asrle 
pins and the Poimander. Iamblichus relates all these concepts directly to 
Platonic, and especially Neoplatonic, doctrines, for instance, the concept 
of emanations and the definition of the highest entity as bey ond being 
and knowledge in the sense of the Platonic "Idea of the Good." His ac¬ 
count contributed substantially to the fact that Hcrmelicism came to be 
closely combined with Platonic doctrine. 

4. Hermes: Astrologer, Magus, and Alchemist 

Hermes as Astrologer 

An implicit astrology is embedded in many of the Hermetic doctrines: 
an astrology of the planets, which impart their qualities to men; of Heaven 
as the origin and goal of souls; and of the correspondence between what 
is above and what is below. Along with this implicit astrology, Hermes also 
plays an explicit role as astrologer. 

(Dement of Alexandria mentions astrological books of Hermes, and 
Syneellus refers to the Onikaof Hermes, which contained astrological doc¬ 
trines.'- 1 " A liiinitnhtginn oil il»e meaning of thunder and lightning was also 

"JO Willirlm I .iimli I. li/™lvN«w»w /»/• /ibwifni inttn .\ntikr hihI ihrrt'fyrhitlitr 
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supposedly written bv Hermes Trismegistus, as well as the latromathematica 
oMmnes Trismegistus to the Egyptian Ammon, a text published ... I aun ina* 
t£Z ,h, cemun- Hcrn.es was considered ,o 

father of ia.roma.hematics, the branch of astrology .mended for pracuc^ 
use h. medicine. All these writings were based on the .dca of sympathy be- 
tween man, as microcosm, and the entire cosmos, the macrocosm, w,th all 
its stars and planets. The doctrine of the rule of the planets over men and 

^“SSSSSSS. 

their therapeutic uses. Pharaoh Nechepso and h.s pnest. Pe osn.s were 
allegedly .he first to have drawn their astrological doemne ol 
i.harmacologv Iron, .his basic Hermetic work, and the same *. » « 
nr.de regarding the au.hor of the Cyanidi. Tims.... .he name of 11 . n.es 
Trismegistus. astrology was understood to be the key sconce for medicmc 
The oL„e., ofnZs Tns^u, for example, funnshes a me lux b 
which 'it can be predicted fro... number, whether a s.ck man w.ll 
healthy or remain ill. whether he will live or die. 

Besides the many texts known only l» name or 'h^h doctrmaUc- 
counts a few astrological Hermetica have beet, passrxl onto us. The 
on i/.r Thirty-six ltoans is a compilation that has been left to us ... a 
lifted. th-cenuuv Latin manuscript. A supposed ongtnal might sun. fto 

"nd or thin, century, ... >cx.“ » ™“Jec"” 

that an exact dating is difficult. Various chapter deal w,th the decans. 

The Wk wuspurpsirtedl^wrii.en in its entirety by Hermes. 

,o have Ixen inlluenced by Kgypuan doemnesregardmg the dean. The 
rule of the astral spheres osvr earthly life is clearly aruculated. « ... the 
chapter with the lengthy title. ‘On the S6 Oceans and the Iwehc S.gus 
of .he Zodiac, Their Forms and Their Faces. Which Have the Planets ... 
Them, That U. ■" Precisely These Signs of .he Zodiac.' Tins catalogue o 
the thirty-six decans into which the twelve signs of ,hc ^ d ‘ a ”'^ 
follows a strict pattern: fir*. the fonu ofeach 
name is given, and the zodiacal sign in winch .. l.es is specified. 
illness for which it is responsible is indicated, along wuh the gcograplncal 
region over which i« rules. 


?l iifl. 
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Fragment VI. handed down to us by Stobaeus, documents the close link 
between theology and astrology in Hcrmeticism. It includes a discussion 
of astrological themes in which Hermes advises Tat regarding “the zodiac, 
which is also called the ‘circle of animals.' the sun and the moon, and the 
orbit of each of them," and the discussion continues with instruction on 
the thirty-six decans. Between the orbit of the All, which is understood as 
a sphere, and that of the zodiac are the decans. They balance the move¬ 
ments of the rapid orbit of the .All and the slow movements assigned to the 
planets, thus maintaining the harmonic order of the cosmos as “watcher 
and guardian" of the AW. As intermediaries between the higher and lower 
spheres of the cosmos, they exert a considerable influence over earthly life 
and arc to he understood as the actual cause of both the process of history 
and the phenomena of nature: 

Thus derives the influence of these Idcratis] in everything that happens. 

[... 1 Overthrow of kings, revolts of c iti«->, famines, plagues, receding of the 

sea, eai tliquakes; nothing of tlu-'e, my son, occurs without their influence. 7 * 

These decans that guide earthly life, however, rule not only by means 
of the planets they control but also l>y their effect on the demons who 
"spread their seeds over the earth [ — |. some for a cure, some for per¬ 
ishing."*' After further explanations of the various classes of stars, and 
the comets as well, the texts ends with a theological turn. Astrology does 
not function for its own sake but rather to attain knowledge of God and 
self: "He who knows thus precisely can know God.” Astrology is only a pre¬ 
liminary step, an earthly rehearsal for the perfect sight of God. in which 
man can share only after death and the separation of the soul from the 
body. Beholding God is the goal of astrology, less so is care for the earthly 
body. It is thus stressed that the decans have an effect on man and that 
comets serve as omens. But Tat learns nothing f rom Hermes regarding the 
use of omens or about the natal chart. 

Hermes as Magus 

Hermes was also revered as a magus. Among the best-known texts of 
this genre is the Cyranidi (also Coeranidi), so named after its presumed au¬ 
thor, Cyranus. Its four books were apparently compiled under this title 
by a Byzantine editor. In the prologue it is stated that the god Hermes 
Trismegistus received the book from the angels and passed it along only 
to men worthy of its secrets. Books 2-4 originally bore the title Hieratic 
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Be* on the Symptoms of TMc^oat Hem,*. They reco^cnd ^creu^ 
obtained from various organic and inorganic matcnals-four-fooled an 
mats, birds, fid,, plants, or s.ones-as wonderful ^ TO ^cr«ne*«. 
The basis for the potential effectiveness of these med,ernes ts the tdea 
of a chain of helper,neating -he hierarchical^ " 

anything happens to one par. of this chain, the effect ,s transtn.t.ed to an 

Cl ' AlonK witT.' pre^ripuonsand therapeutic instructions. these texts con¬ 
tain the traditional themes of the Hermetic writings: the “ u ^ m P r, “" u 
ment in the body, its rule over the hody. in release from the body, and , 1 s 

“e!^; an important role in the Greek magical papyri of 
Graeco-Roman Kgvpt. These texts stem largely from the second to the 
fourth century, though some go back to the first century 
Hermes is one of the gods called t.pon for the pttrpose of carrying out 
magical practices. The s,>ells and accompanying dual ,ns,meltons ate 
intended to assist prophecy, make love charms, harm cnem.es, protect 

against injury, and help catch thieves. , u described in 

A papyrus in London contains a magical ritual that is describe* 

extraordinary detail; its performance is supposed to bring 
acle of He. mes. Lat.rel leaves, earth, wormwood seeds. «hcaU our a„d 
cvnocephalic baboon grass are to be mixed with an tb.s egg, o c>fit* 
mixture, one is to prepare a figure of Hermes wearing a mantel a, he 
time of a certain constellation of the moon. Tins figure ,s brought to 
life by writing a prayer and .he oracular question m h.eradc on a ptccc 
Of na.K-r or on the windpipe of a goose and mserttng It into the Bg»«- 
The prayer and the question are also to be written on a sheet ofpaperto 
which a strand of the practitioner's hair is affixed, a 
an olive branch are to be wrapped around the paper, and „ ts to be set 
down at the feet of the figure ofllem.es. Incense ts to be burned and 
following prayer spoken: 

World ruler Hcnnes. who are in the 

round and square, who Hrsl taught speech to tongues, admomsher to right 
Who wear the Mom, and the air, sandals, you who turn your course 
through the ether to the depth, of the earth, guide ot the soul, ey e of the 
-un greatest one. inventor of all expressive speech, who elates wtth ltgh, 
those in the depths of d.e earth and the mortals Who have ended thc.r Itves 
Forcknower of fate arc you called and -divine dream, who send da, 

and night. You erne all prim rfnwtri. tl.nntgh you. healing. Dm* mgh m 

me. it M.me.1 «' ■ >l ' J "' 1 ““ ’’ hu vlnu 

g,.u iotr. in .. fiwm. -W* '■ K'-" • .. U ' 
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gracious face appear to me. NN. that I may understand you in oracles, in 
your powers. I pray, lord, be gracious to me. appear to me and prophesy to 
me without deception!* 4 

In the popular piety expressed in the magical papyri. Hermes is revered 
not as the prophet of a philosophy of universal oneness but as a cosmic 
deity. He serves its a material, earthly, corporeal, intercessory saint, as an 
oracle god in the service of life on earth, a god whose form can be repro¬ 
duced and who can be compelled to respond through magical practices 
which are aimed at the welfare of the body. 

That such mundane magic has to do with Hermes Trismegistus, the 
Egyptian Hermes, becomes clear in a Berlin magical papyrus from the 
reign of Augustus. It bears the heading. "Extract from the magical spells 
from the sacred book found in Heliopolis, in the adyton [temple library) 
of the temple, called the [ Hook] of Hermes, written in the Egyptian language 
and translated into Greek.**’ It contains spells for love charms and healing 
magic, which are accompanied by astrological allusions ami solar hymns. 

Hermes as Alchemist 

Hermes Trismegistus and the natural philosophical ideas ascriln-d to 
him also belong to the milieu in which alchemy arose in late antiquity. 
Alchemy, in all likelihood, first flourished in Hellenistic Egypt in the first 
century. It combined a number of heterogeneous ideas such as Aristote¬ 
lian and Stoic doctrines regarding the elements and matter and pantheis¬ 
tic and Gnostic ideas, with originally llalnionian astrology and motifs from 
Egyptian mythology, particularly the myth of Osiris. The oldest collections 
of chemical formulas are preserved in a papyrus in Leiden and Stockholm; 
it contains, among other things, instructions on how to replicate silver, 
and it uses code names to designate the materials required. It is from the 
third or fourth century and was presumably found in a tomb at Thebes. A 
basic alchemical text preserved only in fragments, the Physika kai Myslika 
of pseudo-Democritus, who professes to lie a disciple of the Persian sage 
Ostanes. offers instructions on the imitation or preparation of precious 
metals from base ones. Gold or the Philosophers' Stone is to be prepared 
from lead: success will be achieved through a process by which the metal 
• urns successively black, white, yellow, and red. 


-4. Kill! I’ici'4-nrl:iii/. 1‘nprii (Warrae Magicae, no. 5. II. 37D-445. vol. 1. 2nd cd. (Munich. 
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The first author of alchemical texts whom we can identify is Zosimus of 
Panopolis. He portray both .he technical and spiritual stdes ofakhemy 
with special emphasis on the latte,. And for tins spmtnal alchemy he ettes 
Hermes Trismegisms as witness: 

In his » I Hermes rejects magic |in opposition to Zoro¬ 
aster] and sat* -Pneumatic man. who has known himself, must neither 
ac'hicvc anything whatsoever wnh the help of magic, men if i, is genera y 
useful, nor must he defy necessity, but allow it to act according .o its nature 

and its win. And he ... allow himself to be dnnacted a ong the wa, 

from his search for himself, to know God. and to undetxtand ** «Abk 
Trinity; and he must leave the tilth subjected to turn, that n. the bod), to 
Destiny, to do with it what it will.* 

In Zosimus. the figt.re of Hennes Irismcgtstm appears claifyasa teacherof 
spiritual wisdom. Zosimus rejects magical practices m the name olHn, 
as un-Hcrmetic. Only knowledge of self and Cod can he p tnan; o Ins 
sottl is worthy of concern. He cat. confidently leave hts body to Desmh- 
In his hook On IV Treatment ofMagnma. Zostmus offers a d.dactic d 
alogne between himself and hi, "sister Theosebia (blessed of God . m 
which he recommends two Hermetic writings as gutties ta mdtvtdntt pc - 
fection: the Hermetic PoimamU, and the Mixing Bowl of Hrrvm . rhe lat¬ 
ter is the fourth tractate of the Corfu, llmur'icum, which metaphor,cully 
describes the baptism of man in a mixing bowl, filled wtth *>*•*«£" 
been sen, to ...a., by Cod. Drinking from tins bowl, man knows God. Only 
the man who know, God as creator has the spur, andstnve, to return at 
death to the ground of his being. Man must deetde between the path 

spirit and the path of matter. . . lUa 

For Zosimus. these two Hermetic texts arc aids m turmngaway from the 

material and toward the spiritual: 

this way. taking control of pinned, you wall summon the_dWne[tc, come] 

,«, sou. and truly i, will come, that which is everywhere, “" d n ° confi ' ,cd * 
the smallest place [...). Pcrfonn these things until your soul is pefectcd. 
When you realize that von hase been perfected, and have found tile natural 
[tinctures], spit on matter and. hastening toward Pounenandres [») anti 
receiving baptism in the mixing-bowl (xpaxnp). hasten up. 

Zosimus also describes material-practical alchemy: formulas and labora¬ 
tory. equipment, apparatuses and techniques for proccssmg qmrkstlver. 
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he deals with technical questions of dyeing and gives concrete instructions 
for laboratory practices. But the spiritual side of alchemy predominates, 
and, in explaining this, he claims the authority of Hermes Trismegisms. 
Here, too, knowledge of self. God. and nature are catchwords of Her- 
meticism. Hermes is less a metal-transforming technician than a spiritual 
teacher. 

5. What Was Ancient Hermeticism? 

Hermes, the Egyptian Suftersage 

Hermes was not just a sage. Like Odysseus, Hercules, or even Zeus him¬ 
self. he was of superhuman stature. In the magical papyri he is addressed as 
ruler of the world and revered as omniscient. As “king of all knowledge and 
father and teacher of all." 1 * he himself instructed Isis and Osiris, the gods of 
civilization. Yet he was mortal: it is stressed that when he died, he ascended 
to the heavens and became the like-named planet Mercury. As the legend- 
ary inventor of many of the technologies of civilization, his achievements 
on behalf of men and their earthly existence were indispensable. To men. 
to the sphere of the finite and earthly, he conveyed that which transcends 
earthly, bodily, corporeal-human life and at the same time is its basis. 1 Ie 
was a cognitive link between the transcendent God and his creation. 1 Ie 
helped men attain a knowledge that was of necessity hidden from them, 
as children of nature, in their crcatedness. As a teacher, lie was a prophet. 
This wise Egyptian was considered to lx- the creator of many theorems and 
technologies, and not just any whatsoever. Astrology, magic, and alchemy 
were included in the Hermetica. for they had a common theological- 
philosophical basis: the unity of the spiritual-divine had left its imprint 
on the multiplicity of earthly phenomena, with the result that all phenom¬ 
ena in the divine and the earthly spheres were connected to one another. 
Nothing that possessed dignity and being was separate and isolated, but 
had its ground and cause in the higher, the spiritual, the divine realm. And, 
conversely, the celestial was reflected in the earthly realm. 

Such doctrine was not peculiar to the Hcrmcticists. These ideas occur 
in ancient Egyptian thought, and in Greek philosophy of nature, and we 
find them systematically elaborated in, for instance, the Stoic concept of 
universal sympathy and in Neoplatonic cosmology. It is characteristic, how¬ 
ever. that this conglomeration of doctrines appears in the guise of an age- 
old wisdom of Egyptian origin, handed down as a revelation by Hermes 
l i ismegisiiis to a select«in Ie of spiritually and morally superior adepts. 
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The texts often stress that Hermes and his wisdom were Egyptian. Th« 
point becomes especially clear from the roles played by such major F.gjp- 
dan deides as Isis and Homs in some of the Hermeuc rentmgs. 

Egypt's reputation as a repository of wisdom ,s anctent. In dre frame 
narrative of Plato's we read that bc-ca,,se of us great anuqu, . 

Egypt preserves historical knowledge that has elsewhere been lost lfc out 
standing governance, moreover, is the closes, real approxtmat.on to Pla o s 
ideal state, for. here, life is regulated by law according model °f 

macrocosm. In other cultures knowledge has been penod.cal > obiue 
a,eel by natural catastrophes, while the Egyptians ream access to antede 
luvian knowledge. I. is in this context that Hermes seems to >ave been 
predestined to assume the role of guardian o ancten. lore. In the »m h 
century Syncellus recorded a narrative that also assigned $ucha " > '“ 
Hermes. The narrative seen.s to have ancient mots, ^wever f t s. - 
tributed to Manetho. who lived in the U.ird century tt.c.1 Accordmg 
the story, the first Hermes wrote down the ancient knowledge » uc o 
glyphs before the Flood. After the Flood these texut wen.translated t.fto 
Greek, collected into books by the second Hermes, and deposited the 

'''I'n'daMlcafanttqui^’ the topos of a trip to Egypt was an ‘‘P'^l^cotm 
one. In the fifth century tu-r... ller.Klo.us reported that Solonand 
Pvthagoras had been in Egypt. Returning to Greece. Pvihagotas brot.gli 
back certain temple rituals, the doctrine of the transm.Rta.io.. of souls, 
and, w ith the myth of Typl.on or Seth, the dualistic concept of the world 
Isocrates also records that Pythagoras made a stay in Egy pt and brought 
philosophy Ixrck to Greece. In the firs, book of his BMothec* 
dorm records a whole series of Greek culture heroes who <raveledoE^p. 
to -partake of the customs and sample the teaching there, winch they 
introduced into Greece. Orpheus -brongh, away from ^re dte greafti. 
par. of hi, mystical rites I ... and) his fables about the souls u>Hade* M 
I vcut vus also, as well as Solon and Plato are reported to have mserted many 
of the Egy ptian cm.otns into their codes of law. while Pythagoras, they say. 
learned fro... the Egyptians die doctrine of divine wisdom, the theorem 
of geometry, the theory of numbers, and in addition, the tra.ism.gra.tnn 

of the soul into every living heing." v , 

Since the Egyptians were considered schoolmasters of the Greete 
superior in wisdom.seemed opportune to refer to their knowledge. In 
On the Mysteries, Iamblichus demands respect for Egypttan f ' f 

Pythagoras, Plato. Democritus, and Eudoxus were taught by the F.gy puans. 
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the value of Egyptian knowledge b obvious. Philosophy and theology had 
their origin in Egypt, and the most perfect expression of divine wisdom is 
to be found there, for the origin of an idea guarantees its truth, and thus, 
because of its primacy in antiquity and civilization, Egypt is the highest- 
ranking source of information. Iamblichus uses the model of interpretatio 
graeca, which understood foreign cultures as alternative forms of expres¬ 
sion, to uncover an Egyptian-Hermetic core in Greek culture. If Greek 
philosophy is genetically linked to Egyptian theology and wisdom, it is 
possible to understand the conceptual world of Egypt as the latent back¬ 
ground of Greek culture. 

Admiration of Egypt at times led to scorn for that which was Greek. In 
the Letter of Aselr/nus to King Ammon: Pillar of Memory (CH XVI), it is stated 
that the Hermetic doctrines regarding God and the All can lx* expressed 
clearly and plainly only in the Egyptian language. In contrast, Greek was 
a “din” directed only at effect, not at substantive argumentation. For this 
reason, the teachings of Hermes ought never to lx translated into Greek. 
The characterization of Henncticism as Egyptian doctrine and the dis¬ 
paraging of that which was Greek seem strange, given that this text has 
survived to us only in Greek. Connected with this phenomenon is an at¬ 
tempt to protect the Hermetica against criticism: since the 1 lermctica, on 
the whole, are preserved only in Greek or Latin, in their foreign-language 
version just their translation, and not their content, can be criticized. Only 
in the Egyptian language can these doctrines lx* understood in pristine 
form. 

This pretext regarding sham translation occurs often in the 1 lermedc 
writings. This is the case in the Berlin papyrus mentioned above, or when 
Iamblichus attempts to explain how it is that the Hermetic texts are so 
rich in elements of Greek philosophcmes: these texts were originally writ¬ 
ten in Egyptian and subsequently rendered into Greek l>v translators who, 
Ixcause they knew their philosophy, altered the terminology. 

Egypt, this “image of heaven," this "temple of the world," as it is called 
in the Asrlepius, thus became the almost mythically overrated origin of 
all divine wisdom and human pious practices. And with that, the writings 
ascribed to the Egyptian sage Hermes Trismegistus were considered to be 
age-old wisdom of divine origin. 

What Is the Essence of Hermetictsm ? 

Obviously the eharartcri/ation of Hcrmeticism as Egyptian wisdom is 
not to lx taken sei iomly. Sc holars have long debated whether the essence 
ol I letinetic ism is looted in Creek philosophy or Egyptian religion, or 
vvlielliei it is lieil to It.mi.in oi ( nioslii diHnines. ,\i JiiM.opinion lav heav¬ 
ily on the Mile oi ilir I gvpli.iu .mil ..mix lion; l.ilei, however, with 
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the scholarship of A. j. Fcstt.gicre. .he imerpre.at.on changed. Fompero 
concluded .ha. d.e Hermetic* ar.io.la.cd Greek and Hellemc ideas that 
originated in a Platonic in.elleoual milieu and .ha. .he Egypuan element 

were merely decorative. 

After the discovery of the Coptic manuscripts at Nag Hammadi in 
Upper Egypt, stress shifted again to .he genuinely Egyptian concepts m 
the Hermetic .raoa.es, Connections could be made .o temple msenpuons 
of rather hue date, and even .o su.en.enu m .he mos. ancient m )^°* ’ 
cal and theological texts. Today many scholar, assume that the Hcrmeuc 
writings should be attributed to hello.iced Egyptian (temple-) pries is who 
disseminated their theology through these .exts. B. 11. Stncke. »™™; 
lated a position an.ithe.ical to .ha. of Fcstugiere. According .o Strieker, 
the Hermetic texts are Egyptian in content, and Greek philosophy is cvi- 
deni only in their outward expression. 

I -P Mahe believes lhai the Hermetic text* consist of a su ing of dicla, 
gaihered together into literary form with the help of non-Egypt,an com¬ 
mentaries and settings.' . - ■ 

Did .he writers of the Herme.ica draw d,reedy from anc.cn. Egyptian 
sources, or can we make only structural analogies along die lm« of a h.s- 
tory of ideas? To this day, the question tenants ....deeded. All “ r 
tain is that the Hermetic writings cannot be ass.gnc.1 to a single, deHnmvc 
tradition of thought, a single philosophical school, or a single rel.gio. 
conccptn.il edifice. 

The mention of Egyptian names and topoi is so sinking ' - 

no, dismiss them as mere -deco,.- especially as parallels can be found 
ancient Egyptian texts. Hermes' on.amental epithet thr.ee great, ha, 
....ambiguously Egyptian precursors. From die second millennium i 
on. Thoth was revered as .he -twice great.- which seas then ewrala,ed .n o 
-thrice great.- .ha, is. -greatest of all.' and finally became IHsmegistu. 

in the Greek language. . f 

But it is difficult to derive the philosophical and theological content 
the Hermetic texts directly from ancient Egy ptian ideas, borne precursors 
and parallels are impressive, however, and clearly indicate that the mtel- 
lectual world of Egypt could base been influential. Although the Egypuan 
doctrine of the deem,, was probably developed in compeuuon with Bab 
Ionian astrology, nevertheless i, obviously corresponds with die Hermetic 
Writings. In Egypt die decans were symbols of regeneration. In die 
millennium ltc.«. they were depleted as theriomorphic dentes who pro¬ 
tected the deceased, jus. as the suns in the Hcrmeuc texts were respon- 
silile for destiny—ill leas, for the tlcMiny of mortal man-su. loo, we.e they 
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connected to the concept of destiny in ancient Egypt. In the Ptolemaic 
period it was believed that they had influence over water and wind, caused 
diseases, and could affect various parts of the human body. 

It might be the case that an interesting link between Egyptian wis¬ 
dom literature and the Hermeticism of late antiquity is furnished by the 
Demotic Book of Thoth, which, unfortunately, is preserved only in frag¬ 
mentary form.' 1 The text contains a dialogue between Thc-one-who- 
loves-knowledgealso called “The-one-who-wishcs-to-lcam." and a deity 
dubbed “He-who-praises-knowlcdgc," probably a reference to Thoth. The 
conversation is mainly devoted to a discussion of scribal virtues and motifs 
of the Egyptian netherworld. Occasionally, however, it touches on themes 
such as the student-teacher relationship and the desire for spiritual re¬ 
birth, reminding us of the content of the Hermetic writings. 

Still, the Hermetic texts must Ik- understood above all against the in¬ 
tellectual background of late classical Hellenism. The search for a single 
source for the content of the Hermetic texts is therefore largely fruitless. 
On the whole, the 1 lermctic writings can only be understood as syncre¬ 
tism. They are the product of a process of intellectual fusion, as was typi¬ 
cal of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Only detailed research can succeed in iso¬ 
lating Iranian, Jewish. Gnostic, Middle Platonic, or Egyptian conceptual 
elements. 

The Polarity of Spirit and Matter 

The world of the Hermetic tractates is composed of two opposite ex¬ 
tremes. the spiritual and the material. World and man are stamped by 
these two poles, which stand in an unequivocal hierarchy: Cod and his 
divine spirit are good and noble, whereas matter and the physical drives 
attributed to it are, if not unconditionally stigmatized as evil, at least not 
good and noble. The more strongly a being is marked by its spiritual part, 
the closer it is to God. and. conversely, the more strongly it is determined 
by its body and drives, the more it is in danger of distancing itself from 
God. This means that man can choose between two paths, that of the spirit 
or of the body, a concept Hermeticism shares with many doctrines of the 
classical and late classical periods. 

The body, like the world, is not evil per se. Only to the extent that the 
body interferes with the spirit, or that physical drives impede the spirit’s 
cognitive faculty, are they worthy of contempt. But if the body serves the 
spirit, it fulfills an ini|M*ilant function, as we learn, for instance, in the 
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Asclepius. Man should tend to the earth, for the earth is a creation of God. 

To this end must he devoir his physical strength and skills; to keep the 
world inhabitable, he must cultivate it and provide lor the continued exis¬ 
tence of his kind. Accordingly, sexuality has its place and its justification, 
for man must multiply, mast strive, as a generic being, to achieve a (con¬ 
ditioned) immortality. Hie sexual act is indeed valorized as an echo ol the 
divine act of creation, and the union of man and wife is understood as a 
reflection of the hermaphroditism of God. 

Hermeticism is, therefore, unequivocally the opposite of Gnosis, that is. 
if we understand Gnosis, as is common in the scholarly literature to >e a 
conception of the world as altogether evil, the product of an evil creator 
god, and, except for scattered sparks, will, no direct tie to the good, abso¬ 
lutely transcendent God. 

Further, in the Hermetic texts the world was not created directly by 
God but by empowered mediators, who introduced the divine and the 
spiritual into matter, thus forming the world and turning the cosmos 
into a thing of ordered beauty, not the “vale of tears of which Gnosis 

We cannot deny, however, that Gnosis had a certain influence on llei 
meticism. for the Hermcticist. like the Gnostic, longed for release from 
the realm of the material and the finite. He yearned for a ttgressm ad 
uterum, seeking to return into God. or at least into the celestial regions 
from which his soul had come. Hie Hermctica display an ambivalent at¬ 
titude toward the world: on the one hand, the cosmos is celebrated as a 
creation of God, but. on the other hand, everything earthly is held in con¬ 
tempt. The polarity ofspi. it and matter can be interpreied as symbiotic. 01 
as latently conflictual. For this reason, many scholars divide the Hermetic 
texts into two categories: one is monistic and optimistic, the other dualis- 
tic and pessimistic. 

Mystery—Cull Practice or Reading Matter? 

The Hermctica describe initiations: Hermes conducts Tat to graduated 
knowledge of the divine; and the goal of the Hermcticist was often seen as 
a striving for spiritual rebirth. These Hermetic initiations stress the spiri¬ 
tual; of greatest importance was the experience of the soul. 

Zosimus contrasted the material transformation of metals to the spiri¬ 
tual transformation of die alchemist: only if the alchemist accomplished 
a purification and ennobling within himself could he also accomplish tlu 
same in metals. The spiritual side of iho alteration enjoyed primacy over 
the physical. In the tractate the tfgdoad Reveals the Knnead ,.« is made clear 
,h;,l tlu* graduated mod. I ol k...midge requires all mnei path. Knowing 
,h'H civing were events ..I the soul I he inslt.H lion I leni.es provides 
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to Tat could not Ik: effected through words; rather, it had to be built on an 
event of the soul that took place within Tat himself, an event that Hermes, 
as mystagoguc, could only trigger. Similarly worship and prayer were not 
to be viewed as external, ritual events but as an expression of inner ex¬ 
perience. Initiation into the Hermetic mysteries was therefore not to be 
viewed and experienced primarily as an external, ritual event. This idea 
that cult practices and mysteries were meaningful if they were essentially 
an inner process originated with Plato, who connected his critique of the 
mysteries with a transformation of their language. 

The object of Plato's critique was the rituals of the Eleusinian cult 
mysteries, to the extent that they were carried out without inner emo¬ 
tion and the participants believed that they could Ik* forgiven for their 
sins and be elevated into the company of the gods through sacrifice and 
ritual alone, in the absence of remorse and repentance. The goals of the 
mysteries, knowledge of the divine and freedom from the fear of death, 
were better achieved through philosophy. Plato, who saw man primarily 
as a soul with a body for a tool, thus called for spiritual, not physical, 
initiation and rebirth. The initiant came to knowledge of Truth not by 
being shown mystery plays and sacred objects, as at Elcusis, but through 
the discerning activity of his soul: it was dialectics, not formal, ritual 
practice, that led the way to the gmlv In the Symposium . Plato provides 
a metaphorical description of Socrates’ initiation by the mystagoguc l)i- 
otima: sin* leads Socrates along the path of a graduated knowledge of 
the Good. The path begins with beholding individual beautiful bodies 
and leads, by way of beholding beautiful bodies in general, to the sight 
of Beauty itself. Only by beholding Ideas can man be divinely blessed 
and have a share in immortality. Thus it is through knowledge that man 
can be born anew and encounter death without fear. As explained again 
in the Phaedo, with the help of the language of the mysteries. Socrates 
attained this goal. 

The theological-philosophical Hermctica also belong to this tradition 
of epistemological transformation of the mysteries. They deal with epis¬ 
temological processes that arc supposed to make the Hermcticist into 
a new man. and where there is talk of rituals, they are highlighted as 
secondary, like the magical divine name in the Nag Hammadi text. In 
the prayer that concludes the Asclepius, llermcs polcmicizcs against the 
use of incense as superfluous hocus-pocus. Hermetic ritual, as we know it 
from the Greek magical papyri or from the iatromathemalieal concepts 
of the astrological literature. d<K*s not conform to this pattern, for these 
lexis an* com ciiicd witli the welfare «*l the human IkhIv. In this regard, 
we see a limd.uiieiital dilleiem e ol opinion IkMwccii llicsc two groups of 
I lei liiclla lexis 
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Ascent to Heaven was the central redemptive vision of the Henneticist. 

In the fourth century Didymus of Alexandria wrote: 

That Egyptian whom they call Tmmcgistus said: The wise man revels des¬ 
tiny. He does not stand under the sway of necessity, and he » not subject to 
the laws of the cosmos; rather, he b transported to Heaven. H.s thoughts are 
on high, with the heavenly phenomena.’’ 

Unlike Plato's ideas regarding Heaven, which are to be understood meta¬ 
phorically, the Hermetic writings arc concerned, for die most part, with 
the substantial entry of the higher part of the soul ...to the supralunar 
spheres. In the Km, Knmu, the wish of the souls is to return to then own 
original place; they want to enter again into the celestial spheres. In u 
Pmmandn. the goal of knowledge is represented as an ascent to Heavcm 
The human soul is supposed to lease the hods behmd. to lose .is lower 
paru. in the seven planetary sphere*, and to enter the ctgh.h where .1 
sings the praises of Cod and finally merges with him. The noble pact ol 
man has its origin here, in Heaven, and only this par. of him can return 
to Heaven. This noble, divine soul is free, for it is not. like the body <» 1 u 
lower parts of the soul, subject to destiny and the rule of the planets. 

l estugierc had divided the Hermetic texts into two groups: those that 
were vulgar or ,K,p»lar. among which he counted the alchemtcal. astro- 
logical, and magical texts, and the learned Hermetica. conststmg of he 
tractates of the Corpus HnrMicum. w hich deal with theological and phtlo- 
sophicai questions. This distinction, in modified form, is still held to be 
valid by contemporary resea,chets. Garth Powder however does no. 
maintain the pejorative label for the firs, group, which he cal Is techm- 
cal Hermetica.” Are there two categorically d.sunct forms of literature, 
and is their only connection their a PI >eal to Hermes Trismegts.us? 1 hat ts 
precisely what Festugiere presumed. In hi. view, the tex.s were w.u.cn fo, 
entirely different classes of readers, and these readers, accordingly, put 
them to different toes. Currant research, however, stresses the connection 
between the two groups. Fowden believes that they belonged to a smgle 
Hermetic curriculum, with the technical Hermetica serving as a prepara¬ 
tory course for the theological and philosophical texts. 

A categorical division of the tsvo groups of Hermetic writings seems, in 
fact, rather implausible. They are all based on the same cosmological and 
anthropological principles. In the (learned) .exes of the *+« fhm* 
cum, there are astrological passages, and in Stolme.es s: collection, wh.t h 
is Otherwise dominated by philosophical ami lhcological themes, tluu 
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is a doctrine of the decans. In the Nag Hammadi library, along with ex¬ 
cerpts from the indubitably theological-philosophical Asdepius, there are 
Hermetica that make use of a magical divine name. To divide these texts 
categorically is thus impossible, but to order them into the earlier and 
later parts of a curriculum is, to the say the least, speculative. 

Another important question is hotly debated in the scholarly literature, 
that of the silz im Irben of the Hermetic literature. Were there Hermetic 
communities that practiced a Hermetic cult of their own and celebrated 
cult mysteries, or did the Hermetica, with their mysteries, perhaps serve 
merely as reading matter and not as the sacred texts of a cubic community? 
Those who place emphasis on the Graeco-Hellenistic side of the Hermetic 
texts see them primarily as reading matter. They were supposed to set in 
motion an inner experience of the Henneticist, a spiritual process that, 
in the sense of Plaionic-Socraiic didactics, led to knowledge. Others, how¬ 
ever, especially those who have concerned themselves with the Nag Ham¬ 
madi texts, assume that there were Hermetic cubic communities. They c it<- 
rclcrenccs to communal prayer and other performative acts as indicating 
that there must have been ritual practices. Ii is also clear that the magical 
papyri and the astrological texts were intended for everyday use, and that 
they cannot be viewed only in terms ol reading matter and inner fulfill¬ 
ment. Scholars today are inclined to consider tin* Hermetic texts seriously 
in their entire literary breadth and diversity and 10 consider the technical 
Hermetica as more than just symptoms of decline, and therefore it scents 
most reasonable to accord the Hermetic texts an importance in social life 
that went beyond mere reading matter. What is plausible for some of the 
texts need not be true of all of them. Nothing speaks in favor of a distinct 
social group that had only Hermetic texts, that knew in particular all the 
writings disseminated under the name of I lermes. The various texts might 
have had different functions in different groups. 

In learned Hcrmeticism, many allusions to rites such as ritual embraces, 
immersion in a “baptismal jar," communal prayers, and so forth, can, in 
any case, often be understood allegorically. Vet it is striking that references 
to a cult are especially frequent in texts tinged with Gnosticism. Perhaps 
there was a cult in one of the Gnostic groups that also read I lermetic texts, 
whereas other groups, inspired by Platonism, used Hermetic texts as an 
intellectual exercise. 

Obviously a unique system of Hermcticism is not to be ascertained. In¬ 
stead. we have a broad literary field that displays commonalities on only 
a lew points. 

One point is that the* writings mostly make themselves out to be se¬ 
ct el knowledge ... aietl to a di.M iple bv bis teacher; they induct 

die leamei into knowledge ieg.tiding the true essence ol the eosmos. 
in.in. and I ...il I .oil, win Id. and man .iieomnet led lo one allotliei; they 
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cannot he dealt with in terms of separate theological, cosmological, or 
anthropological aspects. 

Another point is that on the whole. Hcrmeticism is not a form of Gnosis, 
for it mostly considers the world to Ixr a thing of ordered beauty, and not 
a stronghold of evil. Even where we find dualistic. pessimistic perspectives, 
the dualism is complementary, not antagonistic. Spirit and matter, God 
and world, belong together, they are different aspects of a single world. 

The third point is that man is an ontothcologically distinguished being. 
As a union of body and soul, he possesses a special dignity. His task is to 
praise God and to keep the world going. His soul must therefore have 
primacy over his body; he must be a tool in order to fulfill his divine 
task. To the extent that man as body has a tendency toward evil, he is 
constantly endangered and must be ever aware of his divine origin and 
his spirituality. 


II The Middle Ages 

Christian rheology and “Antediluvian ” Magic 


Until quite recently scholars scarcely acknowledged that Hermetic writ¬ 
ings were remarkably well known during the Middle Ages. Although it 
had long been known that the A\rlrpiu\ was translated and commented 
on at that time, only gradually was it admitted that other Hermetic texts 
were in circulation. The Book of the twenty-four Philosophers and a number of 
astrological tracts considered to be teachings of I Ienncs Ti ismegistns were 
almost certainly written in the Middle Ages—at least they were handed 
down during the Middle Ages and do not seem to have originated in classi¬ 
cal or late classical antiquity. But because Christian writers of late antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages referred to the Hermetica, certainly medieval 
scholars were aware of them all along. In the high and late Middle Ages 
many texts referring to the figure of the Egyptian sage Hermes Trismegis- 
tus were translated from Arabic into Latin. These texts and their transmis¬ 
sion arc important, but often overlooked, sources for Hcrmeticism in the 
early modern period. 

Even though it is acknowledged that various Hermetic texts, and even 
some commentaries, existed in this period. Hcrmeticism has not been as 
important for the intellectual history of the Middle Ages as it has been 
with respect to late antiquity or the early modem period. Scholars have 
associated Henneticism too closely with Hellenistic intellectual life, and 
as part of the Graeco-Roman world, Egypt and Henneticism were deeply 
rooted in the cultural self-awareness of late classical antiquity With the 
end of the ancient world, however, Hcrmeticism largely lost these roots. 
In the lilili century the Roman Empire, oral least the western part of it. 
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Academy of Athens, symbolically putting an end to antiquity. With the end 
of the ancient tradition, the survival of Hermeticism was endangered. Sul! 
it did not disappear entirely from cultural consciousness, especially be¬ 
cause the Church Fathers held it in high esteem, and also because Arabic 
scholars cultivated the image of Hermes Irismegistus. 

1. Christian Hermeticism 

In Dante’s Divine Comedy, Homer. Plato, and Cicero, along with unbap- 
ti/ed children and “virtuous pagans,” spend their next-worldly life in the 
lirst circle of Hell, which is at least still lit by divine grace. Bad limes for 
heathens! What role did Hermes Trismegistus. this Egyptian sage, magus, 
and herald of a cosmic AlUJod. play in the Christian conception of the 
world? How could Thrice-great Hermes hold his own in a spiritual milieu 
stamped by biblical scripture and the authority of the Church Fathers' 

[ here is no mention of Hermes in the Bible, although the books of the 
New Testament must have originated at the same time that I lermctic texts 
were being written. For the Christian world. Hermes Trismegistus was first 
of all an Egyptian, and in late classical antiquity, for instance, in the writ¬ 
ings of Iamblichus. Hermeticism was considered an Egyptian religion. 
Unlike Hermes. Egypt played an important role in the Old Testament. 
We must recollect this Egypt of the Bible in order to understand the back¬ 
ground out of which the medieval Christian image of Hermes emerged. 

In the Old Testament the dominant image of Egypt is that of the book 
of Exodus. For Judaism, the motif of “deliverance from Egy pt" is a fun¬ 
damental profession of faith that repeatedly places God. as liberator and 
redeemer of his people, and Egypt, as negative, contrasting background, 
in the center of religious certainty. The memory of this redemption and 
liberation from oppression is firmly established in Jewish life m the fes¬ 
tival of Passover. From this perspective, Egypt and Israel were incompat¬ 
ible contrasts: monotheism versus poly-theism, Egyptian idolatry versus 
the Decalogue’s prohibition of images, the truth and might of God versus 
the hubris of Pharaoh. The other books of Moses recall Egypt mostly as 
a trauma that was overcome, a reminder that (knl had freed his people 
from bondage. If the fleshpots of Egypt were missed during the Israelites’ 
struggle for survival during the Exodus, this was a sign of the forgetfulness 
of simple people who remembered the good but repressed the bad. A past 
that had been overcome, the antithesis of all that was important to the 
Jewish people and to monotheism: was this condemnation of Egypt, and 
therefore of I leimriicism. im-vocablc? Do we not find other evidence in 
()|d TrNiameiil? In the story of Abraham, where we read that famine 
d,« w Israel’s piogenilo. and l.b lamily to Egypt, this land is not just rich. 
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an El Dorado whose inhabitants, unlike those of other lands, were not 
exposed to the dangers of famine, but above all it is a place of salvation for 
the “people of God." The same is true in the story of Joseph, where Egypt, 
with its wealth and security, is a refuge from famine and devastation for 
the Jewish people. 

For Christians, it was easier to form a positive image of Egypt, for the 
New Testament mentions Egypt explicitly only once, and in an affirmative 
way. Once again Egypt is a place of refuge, this lime from Herod’s perse¬ 
cution of the Holy Family. Otherwise, there is only a single paraphrase of 
Exodus in the Acts of the Apostles, although it is important for the his¬ 
tory of later tradition: Moses, we are told, was instructed in all Egyptian 
wisdom. This passage is significant, for it presumes a limited continuity 
between Egyptian and Jewish knowledge, and paves the way for the thesis 
that Mosaic theology was derived from Egy ptian theology. 1 As the Exodus 
story makes clear, this connection between Jewish and Egy ptian thought 
cannot be considered as a simple, linear continuation of a common tradi¬ 
tion; rather, drawing on this motif were many conceptions of an esoteric, 
that is, a hidden and superficially invisible philosophia permnis underlying 
Judaeo-Christian and Egyptian-Hermetic wisdom. 

The interpretations of the Hermetic writings in early Christian apolo¬ 
getics are of great importance for the history of Hermeticism. These writ¬ 
ers, many of whom stood in the tradition of Platonic philosophy or were at 
least familiar with its doctrines, appealed to the image of Egypt as a land of 
mysteries and symbols, as sketched by Plutarch in On Isis and Osiris. With 
the help of the thesis that the culture of ancient Egypt is generally to be 
understood only through the distinction between surface and depth, the 
evident contradiction between Christianity and ancient Egyptian wisdom 
was resolved. Only outwardly was the culture of the Nile polytheistic and 
idolatrous; beneath the surface it was a proto-Christian monotheism or 
deism. In this way I lermeticism. as Egyptian religion, could he included in 
the prehistory of Christianity. 

Clement of Alexandria and I sir tan I i us 

In his Stromata (between 208 and 212) Titus Flavius Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria set about demonstrating the relationship between Christianity and 
classical philosophy. For a Christian, pagan philosophy was in no way a work 
of the Devil but instead fulfilled an important mission in heitsgeschichte, in 
that it prepared pagans for the coming of Christ. Although, for a Chris¬ 
tian, the New Testament is the true philosophy, classical philosophy has a 
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relative right to recognition as an early stage of it. Paul's condemnation 
of the “wisdom of this world" refers, according to Clement, only to the 
Epicurean school. Hermeiicism, with its symbolic doctrine, is an appropri¬ 
ate Christian propaedeutic. By means of it. divine, Christian truth could 
be brought home to simple people in a form suitable to them. Beneath 
its exoteric surface was an esoteric monotheism. The superficial semantics 
of Egyptian culture and its religious customs must lx- interpreted, indeed, 
must lx* subjected to appropriate allegorical interpretation, in order to 
discern that G<xl, the Christian God, was also the God of the pagans: 

To put it briefly, therefore, all barbarians and Hellenes who have theologized, 
have covered the ultimate source of things with obscurity and have handed 
down the truth using enigmas and symbols, allegories and metaphors, and by 
other means of this sort . 1 

The Christian Clement adopted the thesis of Plutarch, the Middle Pla- 
tonist, that ancient Egyptian culture in general, and Hermetic theology 
in particular, could only lx- understood symbolically. According to this 
opinion, one was not to understand any cultural manifestation, any text, 
any divine image, according to appearances, but was to inquire after the 
meaning behind the appearances. The distinction between surface and 
depth, between exoteric and esoteric, was viewed as the decisive herme¬ 
neutic key to I lermcticism. 

With his hermeneutic, Clement opened up I lermeticism for Christianity: 
under the surface of Egyptian culture, a relationship to Christianity could 
lx* discerned. He himself, however, did little to put this thesis into con¬ 
crete terms for I lermeticism. Laciantius, who lived about a century later 
and made intensive use of Hermetic writings, filled this framework with 
content. He praised Hermes for the extraordinary knowledge that had 
rightfully earned him the title “Thrice-great." litis sage, whose antiquity 
and dignity outshone even the Greek philosophers, wrote many hooks 
about knowledge of the divine, and in them he formulated significant 
observations that anticipated Christianity: 

Hermes (... J lauds the sublimeness of the one God with endless hymns of 
praise, calls [him) Lord and Father ami says that he is without names, for 
he needs no name of his own. for he is sole, and that he has no parents, for 
he exists of himself and through himself. The beginning of his uniting to his 
son reads as follows: “To know God is difficult, but to describe him in words 
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is impossible, even for the one for whom it is possible to know him; for the 
perfect cannot be grasped by the imperfect, the invisible by the visible.”* 

For Lactantius, I lermeticism and Christianity do not contradict each other. 
Rather, the central teachings of Hermes are in agreement with Christian 
doctrine: the transcendence and unknowability of God and his unique¬ 
ness as creator of all being are taught by both. Epistemologically, and with 
regard to salvation history, Hermes can lx- compared to a pagan prophet 
or to the Sibyls. Hermes had already inquired into the entirety of truth 
and was exceedingly learned. In his writings he revered the sole God, in 
reality the God of Christianity, without being able to know him as such 
before the birth of Christ. Lactantius explains the Hermetic dictum that 
the world is a second God as a prophetic statement regarding the work of 
Christ in the world. 

There are strict limits to lactantius a s admiration of Hermes, however. 
From the Christian point of view, this sage was obviously only a man who 
was later deified. Although he understood much, he could not yet have 
clearly discerned the entire truth. Instead, he had “investigated nearly all 
the truth” and “said everything about Cod the Father, and much about 
the Son.* 4 Like Clement, lactantius understood I lermeticism, as well as 
Platonism, which was related to it. as an overture to Christianity. That 
Hermeiicism included not only the transcendent creator god but also 
other deities was explained by the model of a preparatory stage: Hermes 
was on the right path out of unbelief and polytheism, but it was Christ 
who brought it to an end. 

The ascertainment of commonalities between Hermeiicism and Christi¬ 
anity by some of the Church Fathers would prove important to the history 
of the transmission of Hermetic ideas, and themes that would later charac¬ 
terize the discussion were contenmally anticipated in Lactantius’s writings: 
the uniqueness and sublimeness of God, his lack of names, the crcatedness 
of the world according to divine Providence, and the theological maxim 
that God can be understood only in his effects, not in his essence. Hermeti- 
< ism agreed with Christianity even in its classification of man as created by 
God in his own image, in calling for piety, and in the concept that, among 
all creatures, the sight of God was reserved only for man. 

Considering Hermcticism from this perspective, it was no longer nec¬ 
essary to reproach paganism. With Lactantius and Clement, a Christian 
could admire I lermeticism as a prelude to Christianity. 
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The Two Sides of Christian Hermetidsm 

Along with such words of appreciation, there was no lack of critical 
voices, and that of Augustine carried special weight for the Christian Mid¬ 
dle Ages. In his detailed discussion of Hermetic doctrine in the City of God, 
he points to the incompatibility of Christianity and Hermetidsm, treating 
Hermetic doctrines in connection with Platonic demonology and pagan 
idolatry. In the Asclephts. which Augustine cites in detail, Hermes taught 
that man could ensorccl spirits into divine images that brought him harm 
or favor. From a Christian perspective, he stresses, this concept is not only 
heathen but absurd. Augustine sees the Asdepius apocalypse as a direct 
attack on Christianity. Hie time of the overthrow of divine images, which 
Hermes depicts as a nightmare of unbelief, is the time ol Christian salva¬ 
tion, which ended heathendom and overthrew the gods of polytheism. In 
depicting this time as dreadful and immoral, Hermes misjudged Chris¬ 
tianity and revealed his own pagan nature. Since Augustine understood 
Hermeticistn as thcurgic magic and pagan idolatry, he could not valorize 
Hermes Trismegistus as a prophet of Christianity: 

However, in this prediction. Hermes speaks sympathetically of these demo¬ 
niacal tricks without making any overt mention of die name ol Christianity. 
Instead, he deplores the future as though lie were witnessing the removal 
and destruction of rites which guaranteed to F.gspt its likeness to heaven, 
and he speaks, as it were, like a pro|>het of woe. 

Augustine concedes that Hermes appropriately understood and repre¬ 
sented Cod as creator, but Ills idea that men should subordinate them¬ 
selves to divine images that they themselves had prepared, unmasked and 
discredited him: "He was as impudent in his grief as imprudent in his 
prophecy.”" 

For Augustine, unlike Lactantius and Clement. Hermetidsm and 
Christianity were irreconcilable. With Christianity, truth had triumphed 
over heresy, faith over unbelief. Hermes and all the pagans had had no 
idea of the true nature of God or the salvation effected by Christianity. 
Hermetic doctrines were thus not a beginning ot Christianity but the 
work of an evil demon. 

Augustine nonetheless became a “defense witness" for I Iermeticisin, 
thanks to an erroneous attribution of authorship. Lactantius handed down 
portions of the Greek original of the :\sdepius. which Quodvultdcus, bishop 
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of Carthage and a correspondent of Augustine, translated into Latin in 
437-439 and included in his anti-Arian tract, Advenus quinque haereses 
(Against five heresies). Here, the translator invoked Hermes Trismegis- 
tus in order to cite a leading pagan champion of the Trinity against the 
pagan opponents of Trinitarian dogma. Hermes thus returned to the side 
of Christianity as a proto-Christian advocate of a basic dogma. And into 
the twentieth century this very tract of Quodvultdeus was taken to be one 
of Augustine’s works. Tbits Augustine could be called upon either to con¬ 
demn Hermes as a pagan or to laud him as a harbinger of Christ. 

At the beginning of the fifth century a Christian could view Hermes 
Trismegistus and his writings from two perspectives: from the vantage- 
point of Christian apologetics, he could understand Hermes as a prophet 
of Christ and his concept of God as an overture to Christianity: or. with 
Augustine, he could view the demonology of 1 Iermeticisin as superstition 
and idolatry. Augustine enjoyed an overwhelming authority in the Middle 
Ages, but prior to that time many voices had taken a dificrent stand on the 
question of Hermetic orthodoxy. Athenagoras (second century), one of 
the first Christians to mention Hermes, cited his Greek epithet Trismegis- 
tus and claimed Hermes as witness to a euhrnneiisiic explanation ol the 
gods, according to which belief in them arose from the adoration of rulers 
and sages of earlier times. Tertulliaii (bom c. 160. died after 220) called 
him the "teacher of all natural philosophers"; 7 although he admitted that 
Hermes’ wisdom surpassed that of Plato, the Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, 
Tertulliaii nevertheless reproached him for ignorance regarding the origin 
of matter. A number of individual Hermetic dicta were handed down by 
Christian writers. F.usebius called Hermes the earliest harbinger of Christ 
and cited Philo of Bybias, who, with Athcnagoras, was the first to mention 

! the epithet Trismegistus. In the pseudo-Justinian Admonitions to the Hellenes, 
Hermes is counted among the prophets; according to this text, one should 
“allow himself to lx- led by the Sibyls, by Ammon aixl Hermes, to knowl¬ 
edge of the true God." Hermes was characterized as a sage, and his concept 
of God repeatedly attracted special attention: 

Bui it any of the philosophers who are called the oldest among them (the 
Hellenes) thinks that he has received the teaching ol <k>d. let him heed 
Ammon and Hermes, l... I Hermes, who clearly and frankly says: To know 
Cod is difficult, to describe him is impossible even for the one who has been 
able to know him." 
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Despite ail this agreement, it would probably be a mistake to credit Chris¬ 
tian apologetics and the Church Fathers with any special enthusiasm for 
Hermes. With the exception of Lactantius. few citations and accounts oi 
Hermetic doctrine have come down to us. It is clear that the Hermetic writ¬ 
ings were positively valued in Christian apologetics: to defend Christianity 
against the challenge of Greek-1 lellenistic thought, the Church Fathers 
established doctrines in which they incorporated the language and the 
intellectual apparatus of Graeco-Roman culture. The Fathers responded 
to the conjecture that the Christians were responsible for the fall of the 
culture of the ancient world by pointing to a fundamental consensus o! 
pagan philosophy and Christian dogmatics. For them, the differences be¬ 
tween the best pagan philosophers and Christian doctrine were not irrec¬ 
oncilable. In their interpretation. Christianity was not something entirely 
other and radically new but a religion that was in agreement with the most 
rational of the pagan writings. Diverse means were employed to interpret 
paganism and Christianity, and to bridge the gap between the two sides. 
In these attempts the Church Fathers remained true to their conviction 
that paganism did not possess the same degree of truth as Christianity. 
Manv doctrines of the pagans, even the wisest among them, were hidden 
beneath superstitious dross. The pagan writings therefore had to be un¬ 
derstood appropriately in order to see their agreement with Christianity. 
Only a process of allegory made it possible to distinguish a monotheistic 
divine core beneath the pagan shell of the many religions. 

From the standpoint of this consensus thinking and allegorical inter¬ 
pretation. Hermeticism could hold its ground in the Christian world, and 
its burden of guilt as Egyptian doctrine could be eroded. One had only 
to interpret the pagan evidence in this manner to clarify its connection 
with Christianity. The evidently age-old writings of the Egyptian Hermes 
Trismegistns thus performed an important function, for they were under¬ 
stood as a primeval, proto-Christian monotheism that lay at the core of 
the most ancient pagan religions. Hermes was understood as a sage, often 
even as a prophet of Christ, and Plato and his school were scon as a part 
of Hermes* tradition. 


2. Arab Hermeticism 

In 1709. in a summary of the history of German literature. Jacob Friedrich 
Reimmann* included a treatment of‘literary Hermeticism ‘ A new physics 
had been invented in Germany, and this ‘Hermetic science" had its name 
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and origin in Hermes Trismegistns. It had been handed down from the 
Egyptians to the Greeks, and from these to the Arabs, and from the Arabs 
to the Germans. It had been known in Germany since the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury'. until it was later displaced by "scholastic and Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy," and it had first been resuscitated by Paracelsus. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a German scholar under¬ 
stood Arab literature as a constitutive part of a linear history of Hermeti¬ 
cism that led from Egy pt all the way to Germany. Arab literature had. 
in fact, performed an important intermediary function, and Hermeti¬ 
cism, which later blossomed brightly in Europe in the hands of the al¬ 
chemists and Paracelsists, drew largely on these writings. In its simplicity, 
Reimmann's concept of a linear filiation of knowledge scarcely did justice 
to the historical and conceptual contexts. It corresponded, however, to 
the self-description of the Hermetic writings of the early modern period. 
The Arab sages assumed a central place in the ancestral gallery of the An 
Hennetica. 

Hermes and the Rescued Tnmrval Wisdom 

In the Arabic accounts it was Hermes who rescued the legcndaiy pri¬ 
meval wisdom. As had already been the case in (pseudo-) Manet ho. the 
concept ofThe Flood played an im|K>rtatu role. In Albuzar’s (Albnma/ar. 
or Abu Ma'shar ja'far ibn Muhammad al-Hnlkhi, 787-88f>) lost book Kilab 
aWluf, 10 which was cited in many treatises, we learn of three legendary* 
sages named Hermes. 

The first I lermes was the grandson of Adam and lived before the Flood. 
The Hebrews had taken him to Ik* Enoch, the seventh biblical forefather 
and the founder of civilization, whereas the Arabs took him to he Idris, 
a prophet said in the Qur’an to have been upright and steadfast. As the 
first astrologer, he was instructed by Adam regarding the hours dividing 
the day and night. He erected pyramids and cities in Upper Egypt, where 
he lived, and warned against the destruction of the world by water and fire. 
To save the flowering antediluvian science from perishing in the Flood, 
he erected the temple of Akhmim and had all his scientific knowledge 
carved on its walls. The second Hermes lived after the Flood in Babylon 
(Old Cairo); lie was understood to have been the one who taught philoso¬ 
phy and mathematics to Pythagoras, and he had revived the knowledge. 
The third Hermes continued this tradition, again in Egypt. He wrote a 
lx»ok on alchemy and was the teacher of Asclepius." 
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In this story Hermes appears in all the roles we already know from 
Graeco-Roman literature: as founder of civilization, and as scientist and 
theologian of legendary repute. Hermes is important here as the savior 
of the primeval, antediluvian knowledge that was handed down after the 
Flood. He was the teacher of Pythagoras and Asclepius, and thus the fore¬ 
father of philosophy and medicine. 

The motif of the ideal, felicitous primeval age endorsed by these Her¬ 
metic texts is classical, and we find it. for instance, in Plato’s concept of 
Atlantis, or in Hesiod’s idea of a Golden Age and an Isle of the Blessed. 
In the Bible this motif is closely connected with the Flood, lor, according 
to the information in Genesis, in ancient times men were prosperous and 
healthy and. above all. lived for a very long time. The genealogy from 
Slu m to Abraham reports that Shem reached the age of 602 years, and 
Eber the age of 464. Before the Flood men lived even longer. The geneal¬ 
ogy’ from Adam to Noah maintains that Adam died at the age of 930, and 
Methuselah at the age of 969. 

if we follow this concept of the Hermes legends, the Hermetic writings 
harbored a lost primeval knowledge that had allowed antediluvian men to 
reach a happy old age. In the most recent past and the immediate pres¬ 
ent. this knowledge was largely inaccessible. Only by recovering the writ¬ 
ings from the most distant past was it possible to regain the Golden Age 
of primeval times. Such knowledge had to be either unearthed again or 
revealed. 

In the Book of Crates the Sage, a frame narrative probably from the ninth 
century recounts how the author came to possess his wisdom. Crates 
was transported into the sky. where he “wandered with the sun and the 
moon."'- There he saw the "venerable old man" Hermes, clad in white, sit¬ 
ting on a throne with a radiant tablet in his hand. On the tablet lay a book 
containing the “riches of the theories of his (Hermes’] mystery, which he 
had hidden from the subservient [men]."'* This story lends a special dig¬ 
nity to the text that follows, for it purports to be part of this hidden, divine 
know ledge of 1 lermes. 

It is often in frame narratives that we arc informed of the legendary knowl- 
• edge of Hermes. In die Mystery of Creation of Balinus (pseudo-Apollonius of 
Tyana), we read that in Tyana there was a statue of Hermes, under which the 
“Mystery of Creation and the Representation of Nature" was hidden. Dig¬ 
ging at the feet of the statue. Balim«s found a vault that he could not pen¬ 
etrate. as strong winds constantly extinguished his lantern. Exhausted by his 
vain attempts. Balinus fi ll asleep; then, in a dream about “his fterfect nattier," 
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he learned how to protect his flame so that he would be able to enter the 
vault. Once there, he beheld an old man on a golden throne who held in 
his hands an emerald tablet entitled "Representation of Nature." and at his 
feet lay a book titled “Mystery of Creation.’ 14 

In the Treasure of Alexander the Great, the frame narrative lends a spe¬ 
cial dignity to magical, alchemical, and medical texts. Caliph al-Mutatasim 
found a chest that Antioch us I had hidden in a monastery wall at the be¬ 
hest of Alexander the Great. In this chest he found a golden book in which 
Aristotle informed Alexander that he had been found worthy to receive 
the heavenly and antediluvian wisdom of King Hermes in this book." This 
supposedly age-old Hermetic knowledge was unfolded in ten books of 
alchemo-medical content, with technical instructions, fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of natural philosophy, and also information about magic and the 
effectiveness of talismans. 

As the frame narratives stress, I lermetic knowledge was of divine origin. 
It had been lost but now had emerged once again into history, and it could 
lead mankind to a new happiness that was also the oldest. 

Hermetic Magic in the Picatrix 

Already in late antiquity Hermes Trismcgistus had made a name for him¬ 
self as a magician, and. in the Arabic writings, magical texts often claimed 
to be Hermctica. In the frame narrative of the Picatrix, we read that this 
ancient Egyptian-Hermetic wisdom was so powerful a magical instrument 
that it had to be encoded by writing it down in hieroglyphs."* Hermes’ 
magical abilities are illustrated in a tale of the Copts, who were themselves 
reputed to be experts in science. They knew five persons named Hermes, 
who were responsible for many legendary cultural innovations; 

IThe Copts] affirm (hat the first Hermes built a house at Moon Mountain, 
with images that made it possible to ascertain the level of the Nile. There he 
also built a temple to the sun; and he could hide himself from men so they 
could not see him. though he w-as among them. It was also he who built the 
city in the east of Egypt whose length was 12 mil, there he built a fortification 
with four gates on (all) four sides. On the eastern gate he placed the image 
of an eagle, on the western gate that of a bull, on the Qiblator (southern 
gate] that of a lion, and on the gate of the sea [northern gate) that of a 
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dog. In them he caused fmeunaU, to dwell so that they would speak when 
anyone approached, and he caused frightful sounds to be heard so that no 
one dared approach it (the citvj without the permission of the fofficials 1 in 
charge. He also planted in it [the city] a large tree that bore all sorts of fruit, 
and on the wry summit of the castle, a thirtyoibit-high lighthouse with a 
dome that every day assumed a [different] color.’' 

Most remarkable about this city was its inaccessibility to the unauthorized. 

It was protected not only by live divine images but by amulets. This idea 
of the magical-supernatural capabilities of Hermes predominates in the 
Arabic texts. Seldom do they mention Hermes the theologian and phi¬ 
losopher. Rather, they speak of Hermes the conjurer and magician, just 
like the image of 1 Iermes in the Papyri Grtucae Magiraeor the Asclepius. 

Hermes, Alchemy, and the Tabula Smaragdina 

Along with this image of magic ian and conjurer was also that of I Iermes 
as the father of alchemy. The Wrist of Ibn al-Nadim . which dates to c. 987. 
enumerates thirteen books by Hermes on the subject of alchemy, about 
which we know scarcely anything beyond their titles: (I) The Rook of Hmnrs 
on the Art; (2) The Rook of Homing Gold; (3) The Rook to Tat on the A,1; (4) The 
Rook of the Work of Recording; (5) The Rook of the Secrets; (6) The Rook al-Haritus; 
(7) The Rook al-Malatis; (8) The Rook al-lstamahas; (9) The Rook al-Salamatis; 

(10) The Rook of Armanis, Disciple of Hermes; (11) The Rook oj Niladas, Disciple 
of Hermes, on His Teaching; (12) The Book of al-Adhiqt; and (13) The Rook of 
Damanus, by Hermes ." 

Hermes, the "Master of Wonders." 1 * was considered the protector and 
conveyer of the secrets of alchemy. The text Light on the Method of Hemes of 
Hmnesse, which is probably from the thirteenth century, recounts another 
legend regarding a discovery: "I Iermes" is actually a Syrian word meaning 
“the knowing one." Also. Idris was not his real name, for he bore it only 
because of his learning. Hermes* real name was Enoch, and he was an 
"inhabitant of the tipper land of China.-* 0 In a cave he discovered a tablet 
containing "treasures of science," on which many alchemical techniques 
were inscribed. 

17. Cited after Ilcllmut Ritter and Martin Ple^ncr. -PkalriiT: Das Zirl des Wrisrn von 
Pseudo-Mogrili. translated into German from the Arabic. Studies of the Warburg Institute 
27 (1962). pp. 522-323. Ibe Latin text of the pavvige is published In D. I’ingiee. P,ealnx: 
The Latin Version of the Ghavat Al-Hakim (Undon. I9K6>. pp. I88-1S9. 

18 The translation follow* that of Rmka. Tabula Smamgdina. p. I*. See also It. l>odge. the 
Hhnsl ofaf-Sadim: A TndkeruUn San* of Mud,m Crime. 2 vnk. (Nov York. 1970). 2:848. 
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The Arabic writings present Hermes as a magician and conjurer, and 
seldom as a god. An example of the latter is The Great Circular letter of 
the Spheres of Hermes of Dendara. which had supposedly been hidden in 
a vault beneath the statue of Artemis in the temple of Dendara in the 
reign of a King Luqman. At the beginning of die text Hermes presents 
himself thus: 

1 am the Master of Wonders, who built the seven spheres on top of one an¬ 
other. who seized the l>eaining sun and the shining moon and planted the 
tree of light-filled wisdom. He who eats of its fmil will not go hungry but ran 
d« without food and drink, lie will be spiritual and divine; his knowledge will 
never he exhausted, and his grxrd deeds will never cease. 71 

This arctalogy endows 1 Iermes with the traits of a creator god, comparable 
to the “cosmocrator" of the Papyri Graecae Magicae. But such depictions 
remain, as stated, the exceptions, for we encounter the image of Hermes 
less in connection with philosophical and theological doctrines than with 
reference to his astrological and magical capabilities. 

Few of these texts were of lasting effect and enduring significance for 
western Hcrmeticism. Aside from the Corpus Hermeticum. one of the most 
important I lermctic writings lor modem Hcrmeticism is clearly the Tabula 
Smaragdina. Even today adherents of the esoteric hold it in esteem as a doc¬ 
ument of Hermetic wisdom. The earliest edition is attested in the eighth 
century, in the Arabic Mystery of Creation by Bali mis (pseudo-Apollonius of 
Tyana). This text attempts a comprehensive explanation of the world. Fol¬ 
lowing a chronology of the history of creation, the origin and material 
essence of the world arc described according to the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the elements. The principle of the unity and coherence of the cosmos 
is primeval matter, which is the substrate of all natural bodies. Using the 
analog)’ between Heaven and earth, as we know it already from the Hcr- 
metica of late antiquity, what exists above ahvays remains the cause of what 
is below in this ontological ordering. The course of the planets determines 
the three natural kingdoms of animals, plants, and stones. A description of 
the Tabula Smaragdina ends the Mystery of Creation. Hugo von Santalla trans¬ 
lated it into I atin in the twelfth century.® The text reads as follows: 

1. I speak not fictitious things, but what is true and most certain. 

2. What is below is like that which is above, and what is above is like 
that which is below, to accomplish the miracles of one thing. 
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3. And as all things were produced by the mediation of one Being, so 
all things were produced from this one thing by adaptation. 

4. Its father is the Sun. its mother the Moon; the wind carries it in its 
belly, its nurse is the earth. 

5. It is the cause of all perfection throughout the whole world. 

6. Its power is perfect if it be changed into earth. 

7. Separate the earth from the fire, the subtle from die gross, acting 
prudently and with judgment. 

8. Ascend with the greatest sagacity from the earth to heaven, and then 
again descend to the earth, and unite together the powers of things 
superior and things inferior. Thus you will obtain the glory of the 
whole world, and all obscurity will fly far away from you. 

9. This thing is the fortitude of all fortitude, because it overcomes all 
subtle things and penetrates every solid thing. 

10. Thus were all things created. 

11. Thence proceed wonderful adaptations which arc produced in 
this way. 

12. Therefore am I called Ilcrmes Trismcgistus, possessing the three 
parts of the philosophy of the whole world. 

13. That which 1 had to say concerning the operation of the Sun is 
completed.** 

With its maxim “as above, so below," this text succinctly articulates the 
concept of correspondence, which is so important in esoteric thought. 
The Tabula Smaragdina exercised a broad influence: not only did it find 
numerous commentators who subscribed to alchemy, even Isaac Newton 
wrote a commentary on the text. 

The Tabula Smaragdina and the Corpus Hermeticum are of considerable 
significance in the history of Hermeticism, but their audiences were quite 
different. Whereas the texts of the Corpus Hermeticum cr\\oyc<\ great respect 
among the philosophers and theologians of the early modem period, it 
was followers of alchemy and Paracelsic natural philosophy who especially 
embraced the Tabula Smaragdina . 

Although the texts of the “technical Hermeticism" and those of the 
“learned Hermeticism" in late antiquity cannot be considered as entirely 
different discourses, a distinction between the two seems to gain plausibil¬ 
ity in the history of their later tradition. The writings of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus were disseminated along two paths, which only seldom crossed prior to 
the seventeenth century and. afterward, long ran separately. 
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Arab and Western Herwutka 

In the high Middle Ages the Latin west saw itself intellectually challenged 
by the Islamic world. In the twelfth century many texts were translated 
from Arabic into Latin, thus bringing a large part of Greek philosophy 
back into the center of the cultural memory of the west. In the transla¬ 
tors' school of Toledo, the two .Arab philosophers Aven oes and Avicenna 
were translated into Latin, and this greatly influenced die development of 
scholastic thought. 

In the early modern period western Hermeticism and alchemy were con¬ 
siderably shaped by the concepts and doctrines of Arabic texts. Along with 
the Tabula Smaragdina, many of these texts were translated into Latin. Thus, 
for example, the Treasure ofAlexander the Great was one of the Hermetic texts 
of Arabic origin that was demonstrably translated into Latin. Titled Liber de 
Compositione Alehemiae (Book on the system of alchemy), it was in print in 
the West in 1559 at the latest, and the Paracelsist Michael Maier drew on it 
as a source for his description of the figure of I lermes. 

The connection between Arabic and Latin Hennetica is especially clear 
in the story of the three sages named Hermes. Recorded for the first time 
by Albuniazar in the ninth century, it appeared again three hundred years 
later in three Latin works:* 4 the l*rae/atio Castrmsis (Preface by [Robert of) 
Chester) to the IJber de Compositione Alehemiae of Morienus, the translators 
foreword in the Septem Trartatus Hermetis (Seven tractates of Hermes), and 
the foreword to the liber Hermetis Mercurii Triplicis de VI mum prinripiis 
(Book of triple Hermcs-Mcrcury on the 6 principles of things). 

The commentary of the fourteenth-century philosopher Hortulantts 
was of extraordinary importance for the Tabula Smaragdina in alchemy. He 
interpreted the entire text as an allegorical statement regarding the prep¬ 
aration and essence of the Philosophers' Stone, a text that was handed 
down in a number of variations. In the early modem period this commen¬ 
tary was included in most editions of the Tabula Smaragdina. 


3. Hermes Latintu 

The Dominican Berthold von Moosburg was the successor of Melster 
Eckhart as Lector at the Ordensstudium in Cologne. In his commentary 
to Produs's work on Platonic rheology, he adduced many authorities to 
support his theses, as was common in the late Middle Ages. The Church 
Fathers were mentioned first, and then the pre-Christian philosophers who 
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had taught a rudimentary Christianity avant la Uttre. The most important 
were Plato and Aristotle, followed immediately by Hermes Trismegistus. 
Though this analysis was not typical for the period, it shows that Hermes 
enjoyed some repute among the writers of the time. We find many cita¬ 
tions from Hermetic texts in Berthold, which he uses to support his philos- 
ophemes and theologumena regarding God's omnipotence, the divinity 
of the world as a creation of God. and the doctrine of man as microcosm.- 
They stem from three Hermetic texts, but the Asdephu is the one most 
frequently cited. He also refers to two other texts that have not survived 
from late classical antiquity, the Liber fie VI rrrum prineipiis and the Liber de 
XXIV Philosophorum. 

About forty such texts of medieval Hcrmeticism arc currently known. 
Many are translations from .Arabic, such as the Liber tie VI mum prineipiis, 
in whose foreword we find the above-mentioned story of the three sages 
named Hermes. Others, however, seem to have originated in the Latin 
Middle Ages. Only a few were eventually printed, most having come down 
through the ages in manuscript form. Some of the latter, such as the Book 
of the Twenty four Philosophers, were intensively copied. 

The Book of the Twenty-four Philosophers 

The Book of the Twenty-four Philosophers was probably written in the sec¬ 
ond half of the twelfth century, most of the manuscripts stem from the 
thirteenth century. That there was an original form of the book in the 
third century in Alexandria and that it contained traces of Aristotle's lost 
book. On Philosophy, has been suspected from time to time, but these mat¬ 
ters cannot be proven. Many important philosophers cited dicta from this 
book, such as Mcistcr Eckhart, Bonaventura. Thomas Aquinas. Nicholas 
of Cusae. Giordano Bruno, and Leibniz. 

The brief text consists of a short prologue and twenty-four definitions 
concerning the essence of God; in some manuscripts each definition is 
followed by a brief commentary. 

The prologue reads; 

TVcnty-four philosophers were gathered. Only one problem remained open 
to them: What is Cod? 

After a discussion, they derided to allow themselves time to think and to 
make an appointment to come together again. Each was then to present his 
thesis regarding God in the form of a definition. From the various defini¬ 
tions they wanted to ascertain something certain about God and come to 
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a determination by general agreement: (1) God is the monad that begat a 
monad and turned it back on itself as a single blast of heat; (2) God is the 
infinite sphere whose midpoint is everywhere and whose circumference is 
nowhere; (3) God is that which is whole in all its parts; (4) God is the spirit 
that begat a word and. in the process, remained entirely by itself; (5) God 
is that greater than which cannot be imagined; (6) God is that in comparison 
to which each being is only one quality and each quality is nothing; (7) God 
is the ground without ground, the process without change, the end without 
end; (8) God is the love that conceals itself all the more, the more wc hold 
on to it; (9) God is that to which alone all is present that belongs to any time; 
(10) God is that whose ability is not reckoned, whose bring is not enclosed, 
whose goodness is unbounded; (11) God is that which is beyond being, 
alone with itself in superabundance, self-sufficient; (12) God is that whose 
divinely effective might and wisdom equals his will; (IS) God is the eternity 
that Is active in itself, without division and without quality; (14) God is the 
opposite of nothing by means of bis being; (15) God is that whose path to 
the form of truth and whose path to unity is goodness; (Iti) God is the only 
being that, bec ause of its priority, words do not express and that, because 
of its dissimilarity, even spiritual In-iiigs do not know; (17) (awl is the only 
self-knowledge that suffers no predicate; (18) God is the sphere that has 
as many circumferences as points; (19) (kkI is the eternally moving, which 
remains unmoved; (20) Cod is the only being that lives on its intellect; 
(21) God is the darkness in the soul that remains alter all light; (22) God 
is that from which all that is exists, without his being divided, and through 
which it exists, without his being changed, and in which it exists, without 
his being mingled with it; (23) God is that which the spirit alone knows 
in ignorance; (24) God is the light that illuminates without refracting; it 
comes over, but in things, it is only in the form of God.*" 

The twenty-four definitions of the essence of God clearly display Neopla¬ 
tonic traits. They mostly have to do with God's sublime stattis vis-a-vis the 
created world. Though the world exists through and in God. this implies, 
as is made especially clear in the commentaries, no confession of panthe¬ 
ism. Because of God’s sublimeness and our finitttde. man can ascertain 
God only ex negativo. Though the commentaries also attempt to mitigate 
this impression, we cannot fail to recognize a tension between the tradi¬ 
tional theistic theology that dates back to Augustine, on the one hand, 
and. on the other, a theology with pantheistic traits that harkens back to 
Hermes Trismegistus. The Book of the Twenty-four Philosophers belongs to a 
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mystical-Neoplatonic trend in the high and late Middle Ages, one that as¬ 
serted itself alongside doctrines oriented toward Augustine and Aristotle. 
It was always within this context of Platonism and rudimentary deism, of 
mystical doctrines of knowledge and pantheistic considerations, that the 
Hermetic texts were handed down. 

The Asclepius in Medieval Theology 

Berthold von Moosburg was not the only writer for whom the Asclepius 
was the most important evidence for Hcrmeticism.' 7 Augustine's verdict 
weighed heavily in the early and high Middle Ages, and into the thirteenth 
century he remained the paramount scholastic authority, determining its 
method and content. Had only the authentic writings of Augustine been 
delivered to posterity, the name of Hermes Trismcgistus would surely have 
long remained on the periphery of cultural memory and intellectual de¬ 
bate. But judgment was relativized by the affirmative appraisal in the text 
of Quodvulldcus that was passed down under the name of Augustine, 
and thus Augustine could also be cited as favoring the use of Hermetic 
texts such as the Asclepius. One could appeal to Augustine either to cite 
the Asclepius, which in the Middle Ages was taken as a philosophical work 
of Apuleius. as a prophecy of Christianity or to brand it as magical idola¬ 
try. Various examples can be cited for both the affirmative and critical 
evaluation: 

Peter Abelard (1079-1142) based his thesis of the natural revelation of 
the Trinity on an appeal to the Asclepius. Even the pagans had an under¬ 
standing of Christian doctrines. The Creek philosophers, in particular, 
had known a synonym for the Holy Spirit in the concept of the “world 
soul." Abelard's doctrine of the Trinity- and its Christological implications 
were condemned, however, at the Council of Sens in 1 MO. Similarly the 
bishop of Hereford. Robert von Melun (c. 1100-1167), demonstrated by 
means of citations from the Asclepius that the pagans had knowledge of the 
Trinity. Thus Hcrmeticism could be interpreted as related to Christianity, 
and Hermes could be considered a prophet in the sense of the Church Fa¬ 
thers. The alleged Trinitarian doctrine of Hermes Trismcgistus, this rep¬ 
resentative of the most ancient Egyptian piety, showed how the essential 
features of Christianity were accessible to the pagans. 

Criticism of the Asclepius was mostly based on Augustine's City of God. 
In his youth the bishop of Paris, Guillaume d’Auvergne (1180-1249), had 
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esteemed the Asclepius as a path to knowledge. But Augustine's writings 
finally taught him a better way to gain knowledge, and, as a result, he rec¬ 
ognized the doctrines of the Asclepius as heathen idolatry-. 

Whereas Thomas Aquinas barely knew Hermetic texts and was famil¬ 
iar with the Asclepitis only from Augustine’s writings. Albertus Magnus 
(c. 1200-1280) drew on them directly and held Hermes in high regard. 
Albertus referred to Hermes Trismegistus, and to the Asclepius in par¬ 
ticular, for its doctrine of destiny and for the concept of man as a link 
between God and the world. He was especially fascinated by the defini¬ 
tion of man as a spiritual being capable of rising to a knowledge of the 
divine, and at the same time as a corporal being with a responsibility to 
care for the things of this world: 


The consideration of divine things is not explained by our reason, in mi far 
as it is human, but in that it b something divine in us. As Hermes Trbmegis- 
tus aptly says in the book he wrote about the God of gods for his friend 
Asclepius, man is the link between God and the world.* 



The Dominican Albertus surely was inclined toward Hcrmeticism because 
of his knowledge of Neoplatonic philosophy. Here, as already in late antiq¬ 
uity, as well as in the Arabic texts and in the Book of the Twenty-four Philoso¬ 
phers, Hcrmeticism and the use to which it was put were closely connected 
to Platonic and Neoplatonic doctrines. 

Nicholas of Cusa and Hermeticism as Accusation 

of Pantheism 

As early as his first sermon in 1428. Nicholas of Gusa cited the Asclepius. 
This transcendcr of medieval philosophy and predecessor of modern 
thought referred to Hermes to demonstrate that the philosophers of classi¬ 
cal antiquity had knowledge of God as logos or verbum. Nicholas believed that 
Hermes had grasped nearly all the truth, an opinion that was not original 
but was taken over from the Church Fathers, especially Lactantius, whom 
Nicholas cites as haring handed down the Asclepius. In his principal philo¬ 
sophical work, De docta ignorantia (On learned ignorance, 1440), however, 
Nicholas cited directly from the Latin Asclepius. This mention of Hermes 
Trismegistus and his doctrine was not just a philological marginaliurn but was 
something of an explosive subject, as demonstrated by Nicholas’s contro¬ 
versy with Johannes VVcnck. professor of theology at Heidelberg. 

In his l)e ignota litteratura (On unknown learning, 1442-43). YVenck at¬ 
tacked Cusa’s Dr docta ignorantia, to which Cusa reacted with an apologia 
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in 1449. The former argued as an Aristotelian, defending Aristotle’s ter- 
tium non datur (law of the excluder! middle) against Cusa's idea of coinci¬ 
dental opposilorum (coincidence of opposites), that is, the abolishing of all 
opposites in the oneness of God. He reproached Cusa’s doctrine of coinci¬ 
dence for abolishing the distinction between God and the world, thereby 
preaching pantheism. Following Casa’s concept of God, God would be 
indistinguishable from the things of the world: 

First thesis: All things coincide with God. This is evident because He is the 
Absolute Maximum, which cannot lx- comparatively greater and lesser. 
Therefore, nothing is opposed to Him. Consequently, (xxl—on account of 
an absence of division—is the totality of things, as Hertnes TrismegisiUS says. 
Hence, too, no name can properly befit Him, because of the absence of a 
distinct bestowal.* 1 

Cusji thus repeats Eckhart’s ontothedogical doctrine fs.tr estDeus (being is 
God) and thus entangles himself in anti-Trinitarian consequences: as the 
infinite, in whom all opposites and all finite things dissolve, God cannot 
be conceived of in a Trinitarian manner, for. as the infinite and nameless, 
he admits of no internal differentiation. 

In his apologia Casa responded to this reproach by referring to the 
distinction between idea and image, and to that between ratio (which 
operates with the Aristotelian tatium non datur and refers to the finite) 
and inteUectus (which is able to conceive of the cvincidnilia oppotitorum and 
touch on the infinite, and thus is superior to ratio). God cannot l>c known 
by means of ratio, but only his creation; and inteUectus alone can reach up 
to the infinity of God and understand him as the infinite in which all op¬ 
posites coincide. With his accusation Wenck showed that he considered 
God as an object. Never had he written, Cusa stressed, that God anti the 
world coincide. God is the Being of all. without being any thing; rather, 
he is the forma formanim (form of forms). All Being is folded into God, 
but the Being of the world is unfolded, and thus the decisive distinction 
between complicate in God and explicate in the world. 

Cusa had to defend himself against the accusation of pantheism, 
which was dangerous in Church politics. We note such constraints 
especially in his interpretation of the writings of Eckhart. With the help 
of the esoteric hermeneutics that he prescribed for Eckhart and on 
behalf of which he cited Hermeticism, he could express appreciation 
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for Meister Eckhart without openly attacking the condemnation of his 
theses by John XXII in the year 1329. 

Besides the many references in his work to the Asclepius, Cusa also cited 
the fourteenth definition from the Book of the Twenty-four Philosophers-. “God 
is the opposite of nothing by means of his being.” He aligned himself with 
a tradition of thought which he believed he discerned in the writings of 
Hermes Trismegislus: negative theology 1 and the concept that all Being (or 
all predicates of Being) is contained by implication in God, a concept that 
also includes the idea of the nainelessness of God. 

4. Traditions of Medieval Hermeticism 

We can comprehend Hermeticism in the western Middle Ages only by un¬ 
derstanding the Christian character of this period. Many of the Church Fa¬ 
thers had considerable respect for Hermetic doctrines, and in their efforts 
to communicate Christianity to the Graeco-Roman world, they expressed 
admiration for Hermeticism. They considered it. on the one hand, to be 
the origin of pagan Greek philosophy; on the other, the widespread no¬ 
tion that all Egyptian and Hermetic material had to be interpreted sym¬ 
bolically gave them many opportunities to draw comparisons between 
Christianity and Hermeticism. In the most ancient of times, though in 
rudimentary form, Hermes had taught many of the central dogmas of 
Christianity. Various writers assumed that beneath the surface of poly¬ 
theistic cults lay the essence of a monotheistic. proto-Christian theology. 
Augustine’s harsh criticism of the Asclepius as magical, idolatrous heresy 
was not a death sentence for medieval Hermeticism. for. as already noted. 
Quodvultdeus's positive evaluation of the text was erroneously handed 
down under the name of Augustine. 

Hermes remained important in the Arab world, especially in the magi¬ 
cal literature. lie was considered to be the sage who, prior to the Flood, 
had protected the age-old knowledge of the divine from loss, and who, 
after the Flood, had brought that knowledge back to life. Only by discover¬ 
ing the antediluvian literature containing this wisdom could humankind 
revive, in the name of Hermes, the felicitous era before the Flood. In the 
history of Hermetic tradition, the Tabula Smaragdina was the most impor¬ 
tant text for alchemists and Paracelsisis. 

Some of these Arabic texts were translated into Latin beginning in the 
twelfth century, and they contributed substantially to an increased interest 
in I lennelu ism in the west. Besides the Asclepius. which had been the only 
I lemielie text passed down from late antiquity, and the translations from 
Arabi«. I lenneiii.i wne also roni|KMed during the high and late Middle 
Ages, some • »l diem provoking widespread interest. Appeals to llermetie 
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texts can be found in the writings of the principal representatives of 
German mysticism, such as Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, Heinrich Seusc, 
and Dietrich von Freiberg. Tauler believed that the great, noble pagans 
had known the Trinity, if only in mice, and he cited definitions 21 and 24 
from the Book of the Twenty-four Philosophers. The first two dicta from this 
text were cited by .Main de Lille (Manus ab Insulis or Alain von Rijsel), 
who also knew the Asclepius. 

Notwithstanding this apparent interest in Hermeticism, we cannot 
speak of a broad stream of Hermetic literature. Even the influence of the 
Hermetic texts still remains unclear. Since Hermetic concepts were ad¬ 
opted in connection with Middle and especially Neoplatonic texts, it is 
extremely difficult, perhaps even meaningless, to attempt to determine 
whether Hermetic writings had a decisive influence on German mysticism 
or on Cusa’s doctrine of the roincidentia oppositorum. 


Ill Renaissance 


Primeval Wisdom for a New World 


1. Tradition or Rediscovery? 

A widely believed legend is that Hermeticism. having vanished in the Dark 
Ages along with the ancient world, remained hidden under the mantle of 
Christian dogmatism until it was rediscovered in the Renaissance. In 1439 
the cover was lifted when Cosimo de Medici relocated the great Council 
from Ferrara to Florence. The Greek scholars in attendance, including 
Bessarion and Plcthon, so impressed the Florentine intellectuals, espe¬ 
cially Cosimo. with their knowledge of Greek antiquity, that they decided 
to create a home in Florence for the ancient spirit, particularly Platonism. 
Some years later the head of the Medici family chose Marsilio Ficino to 
render Plato’s writings from Greek into Latin. Then, in 1460 or there¬ 
abouts, one of Cosimo’s agents sent the texts of the Corpus Hermcticum 
to Florence. So while Ficino was still in the process of translating Plato, 
Cosimo unexpectedly asked him to render the texts of Hermes Trisinegis- 
tus. Ficino completed the first translation in 1463, a year before Cosimo’s 
death, and with that began the renaissance of Hermeticism, which shaped 
the intellectual history of the early modern period into the seventeenth 
century. 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, contrary to what has long been af¬ 
firmed. Hermeticism endured in the Middle Ages. The West did not have 
to l>e awakened from a dogmatic slumber in this regard. Moreover, the his¬ 
tory of the rediscovery suggests that there was, at first, only the Hermeti- 
cisui «»l the Italian humanists, which spread from Florence throughout all 
of F.urope. I his is misleading, however, for Italian Renaissance Platonism 
and mu them !• uiope.ui al< lienio Paiueelsism drew on difference sources. 
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Accordingly, they developed rather different conceptual and cultural pro¬ 
files and divergent images of Hermes Trismegistus. With a few striking 
exceptions, it was only in the seventeenth century that these two images 
were united in the critical treatment of the Hermetic writings. 

The Italian Renaissance philosophers Nlarsilio Ficino and Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola belonged to a tradition that was influenced by the 
Church Fathers and their interpretation of Hermctieism, and they con¬ 
cerned themselves with the Corpus Hrrmeticum and the Asclepius. The situ¬ 
ation was otherwise with the alchemo-Paracclsists, who. from the sixteenth 
century on, were grouped in northern Europe under the name of Hermes. 
Few of them were familiar with the Corpus Hermeticum . For the most part, 
they referenced the Tabula Smaragdina and other Hcrmctica with alchemi¬ 
cal content, of which the learned men of the Renaissance were largely 
ignorant. In the seventeenth century Michael Maier and Athanasius 
Kircher used both Hermetic traditions, but the)’, along with a few others, 
were exceptions. 

Ficino: Hermes as Founder of Fhilosophy 

The re-emergence of Hermctieism, in so fat as it concerned Italian 
Renaissance Hermctieism, is largely correct. The Corpus Hermeticum was 
made available to the early modern period via the humanism of the Re¬ 
naissance. After the texts of the Corpus Hrrmeticum arrived in Florence in 
1460, and were translated into Latin by Ficino in 1463 and then printed in 
1471 under the title Pimandrr, there began a fruitful tradition of Hermes 
Trismegistus and his theological-philosophical writings. 

Ficino’s literary productivity was made possible by the patronage of the 
Medici. The son of a prosperous physician, he studied philosophy and 
medicine and soon thereafter received the support of Cositno de Medici 
who, in 1462, presented him with a house in Carrcgi, near Florence. In the 
years that followed. Ficino was an active translator; along with the Corpus 
Hrrmeticum and the writings of Plato, he rendered the texts of many other 
Greek writers into latin: Plotinus. Iambiichas. Porphyry. Proclus, pseudo 
Dionysus the Arcopagite, and other texts, especially those in the Platonic 
tradition. His life was devoted to communicating and commenting on Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy. Under Ficino's patronage, humanists gathered in his 
house to discuss Plato’s work, forming a circle that came to be called the 
Platonic Academy. Such important scholars as Angelo Poli/iano, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, and Ixnen/o and Giuliano de Medici joined him in 
devoting themselves to the intcrprrlinn and fostering of Platonic works. 
For them, this fascination with classical and late classical philosophy in no 
way contradicted Christian lailli. Indeed. Ki« inn was ordained as a priest 
in I IK7. in rived eiilesi.isiii.il pi el tends, and liom I IH7 was a canon in 
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The fiftecnih-cenuiry mosaic from the floor of the cathedral of Siena, attributed to 
Giovanni di Stefano, depicts Hermes in connection with the nine Sibyl*, and thus as a 
prophetic harbinger of Christ. © 1990. photo Opera della Metropolitans di Siena, autho¬ 
rization no. 963/06. 


the cathedral of Florence. He remained a highly regarded scholar until 
his death in 1499. 

Ficino’s foreword to his translation of the Corpus Hermeticum was highly 
influential in the history of the interpretation of the Hermetic texts. Re¬ 
ferring to Neoplatonic and Christian writers of late classical antiquity, 
Ficino sketched a genealogy with far-reaching consequences for the history 
of ideas: 

At the lime ol Muses* Irirth. there lived Atlas, the astrologer, who was the 
Inoiliri ol llic pii vm< ist I’llmiriltens and. on ilu- mothers side, the grand- 
l.illiei ol ilu rlilri Merruiv. whose grandson was Mercury liisniegislus. 
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Augustine wrote this concerning him, while Cicero and Lactamius were of 
the opinion that this Mercury was the fifth, and that it was the fifth Mercury 
who was called Them by the Egyptians and Trismegistus by die Greeks. He 
supposedly killed Argus, ruled over the Egyptians, and gave them laws and 
letters. But he made the form of the characters in the shapes of plants and 
living beings. This Mercury enjoyed such admiration from his fellow men 
that he was elevated into the ranks of the gods. And a great number of 
temples were erected in his honor. Out of respect, his real name was not to 
be pronounced in daily life or without reason. Among the Egyptians, the 
first month of the year was named after him. land] a city was founded bv 
him that Is now called Hermopolis in Greek, that is. City of Mercury. But he 
is called Trismegistus. that is. thrice great, because lie was the greatest phi¬ 
losopher. the greatest priest, and the greatest king. For there is among the 
Egyptians, as Plato writes, the custom of choosing die priests from among 
the philosophers, and the king from the community of priests. That one thus 
outshone all the philosophers in astuteness and erudition, and he was thus 
made a priest. But as a priest, lie was superior to all the priesthood in the 
holiness of his life and in adoration of the gods, with the result that finally, 
he received the royal dignity, and as king, he placed the fame of the earlier 
kings in the shadows through hi* lawful rule and military deeds, so that he 
was rightly called thrice great. As the first philosopher, lie turned from natu¬ 
ral and mathematical things to contemplation of the divine. He was the first 
to discuss, with great wisdom, the majesty of God. the ordering of the spir¬ 
its. and the changes of the soul. He was called the first author of theology. 
He was followed by Orpheus, who gained second rank among the ancient 
theologians Aglaophemus was initiated into the Orphic mysteries. Pythago¬ 
ras followed him in theology, and the biter was followed by Philolaus. who 
was the teacher of our divine Plato. Then* thus arose a single, internally 
consistent, primal theology ( prise* (heologia), from six theologians in won¬ 
derful order, which had its beginning in Mercury and its fulfillment in Plato. 
Mercury wrote a great number of books about knowledge of the divine, in 
which (by immortal God!) secret mysteries and astonishing oracles were re¬ 
vealed. He often spoke not just as a philosopher, but as a prophet. He fore¬ 
saw the fall of the ancient religions, the coming of Christ, the Judgment to 
come, the Resurrection, the glory- of the blessed, and the punishment of the 
sinners. Augustine thus wonders whether he brought forth much from his 
knowledge of the stars or through the revelation of demons. But lactantius 
does not hesitate to count him among the Sibyls and prophets. 1 

Kicino draws his image of Hermes from the accounts of classical and late 

classical antiquity. He first cites Augustine. In-ginning his foreword with 
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Augustine's historical classification of Hermes. Thus Moses and. with him, 
biblical revelation, is older than Hermes Trismegistus and the philosophi¬ 
cal-theological tradition. If Atlas flourished when Moses was bom. he 
must have been at least one and a half generations older than Moses. But 
since Atlas was supposed to be the grandfather of the elder Hermes on his 
mother’s side, the elder Hermes was at least slightly younger than Moses, 
and his grandson, Hermes Trismegistus, was obviously much younger than 
Moses. Ficino leaves this chronological order without commentary, con¬ 
trasting it only with the representation of Lactantius and Cicero, whom 
he cites in what follows. From them he borrows the image of I iermes as a 
legendary founder of culture, who ruled Egypt and taught the Egyptians 
how to write and how a god was to be worshiped. 

He bore his “epitheton ornans" because he had distinguished himself 
as a king, a priest, and a philosopher. As the first philosopher, he turned 
from earthly to heavenly and divine themes. Ficino thus dealt with three 
themes: the transcendence of God. the hierarchy ol the cosmos (the de¬ 
mons), and the transformations of the soul. 

If Ficino revered Hermes as the father of all theology, he obviously did 
not refer to Augustine. Hermes’ critic, but to Lactantius. Hermes was the 
founder of a theo-philosophical tradition to which the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers adhered: Orpheus. Pythagoras, and Plato were in agreement 
with Hermes Trismegistus on the essentials. And, to Ficino, this agreement 
seemed more important than the question of the exact order of the an¬ 
cient theologians. Though Hermes was the first, this did not lead the Re¬ 
naissance philosopher to set him above Plato, who was chronologically the 
latest. If Plato completed this tradition, lie was not thereby'just a pale reflec¬ 
tion of a truth that shone more brightly in more remote antiquity but rather 
the most incisive articulation of that truth. 

In his discussion, Ficino appeals to the classical and late classical topos 
of Egypt as the origin of wisdom and to Hermes Trismegistus as the incar¬ 
nation of this wisdom. He proves himself to be a good humanist by taking 
tip these motifs from ancient thought and using the texts he translated to 
win respect for them in the fifteenth century. 

His interpretation of die Asclepius a|>ocalypse is entirely dilTcrent from 
that of Augustine. Hermes had shown himself to be a prophet of Christian¬ 
ity: he foresaw the fall of the ancient religions, the rise of a new religion, the 
coming of Christ, and. indeed, die Last Judgment, with the sinners pun¬ 
ished and the righteous rewarded, thus pointing unequivocally to Christian¬ 
ity. The humanist thus voted in favor of Lactantius and against Augustine. 

Ficino iliouglii lie had established so many correspondences between 
the Mos.iii texts and I Iriim-lieism that the question eotild arise of whether 
I lei men and Moses might not lie ideiilh al. 
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Though Ficino changed the order and the names of ihe representa¬ 
tives of the secta philosophorum in his commentary to the PhUebus in 1469, 
with the result that Hermes was obliged to cede his priority to Zoroaster, 
the concept of a tradition of divine knowledge that manifested itself even 
among pagans remained important to him. The Holy Spirit, always re¬ 
maining the basis of revelation, revealed itself, over time, in various forms, 
and to the most varied representatives of the ancient theologians. To un¬ 
derstand the Holy Spirit, common elements had to be sought in the di¬ 
verse testimonies. Plato and Hermes spoke essentially about the very teach¬ 
ings that Moses received from God and which are expressed in the New 
Testament. The cosmology of the Pimandtr and that of Genesis, although 
differing in their outer form, agreed in their actual messages. According 
to Ficino’s interpretation, Hermetic-Platonic paganism and Christianity 
were in agreement on the basics of divine revelation. Hermes, Plato, and 
Pythagoras had each received a divine revelation of his own. Hermes was 
among those who preceded and paved the way, but he was not the only 
authentic source of divine knowledge. When Ficino writes that Plato was 
initiated into the sacred mysteries by Hermes Trismegistus, this does not 
mean that Hermes communicated lus knowledge directly and concretely 
to Plato. Rather. Hermes served Plato as a psychopomp, or guide, for only 
God could reveal the truth to Plato. 

Ficino’s image of Hermes was not really new. Nevertheless, out of the 
many sources at his disposal, he constructed an image of the sage Hermes 
Trismegistus that best suited the conceptual world of humanism and of 
the Italian Renaissance. This image of Hermes marked the Hermeticism 
of the early modern period, when Ticino's translation was warmly wel¬ 
comed. and the Corpus Hrrmeticum received many further translations in 
various editions.* 

Based on Ficino’s Latin translation, Tommaso Bond rendered the texts 
into Italian; like Ficino’s work, this translation first circulated in manu¬ 
script form. In France the Corpus Hermeticum soon spread through the ef¬ 
forts of the humanist Jacques Lcfevrc d'Etaplcs (Faber Stapulensis, 1450- 
1536), who also wrote brief commentaries on the individual chapters. The 
Greek text appeared for the first time in 1554 in an edition by Adrien 
Turncbc. Foix dc Dandalc (Francescus Flussas Candclla) published a bi¬ 
lingual Greek and Latin edition in Bordeaux in 1574, and it was reprinted 
in Cologne in 1600. The translation by Francesco Patri/.i proved to be 
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especially influential; first appearing in 1591 as an addendum to his mag¬ 
num opus. Nova fie Universalis Philosophia (New philosophy concerning the 
univcrsals).' it was later published separately many times. Translations of 
the Corpus Hermeticum were first printed in Holland and England in the 
seventeenth century, but not until the eighteenth century in Germany. 

Pico \ Universalism 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. of the lineage of the Count of Mirandola 
and Concordia, is generally viewed, along with Ficino. as an important rep¬ 
resentative of Renaissance philosophy. Born in 1463, Pico was renowned 
as a wunderkind because of his early and numerous intellectual gifts and 
linguistic capabilities. Concerning himself first with Aristotclianism, he fa¬ 
miliarized himself with Arab and Hebrew thought. In Florence he became 
acquainted with Ficino, who encouraged him to study the works of Plato. 
In 1486, at the age of twenty-three, Pico published nine hundred theses in 
Rome and wished to invite scholars from all over Europe to discuss them. 
Pope Innocent VIII forbade the disputation, however, and later banned 
all nine hundred theses. Faced with charges of heresy, Pico fled to France, 
where he was taken into custody, but he was freed at the recommendation 
of a number of influential patrons, and he came under the protection of 
Lorenzo de Medici. In Florence, in 1489. he wrote the Hcptaplus (Seven 
days of creation), an allegorical commentary on the biblical account of 
creation, and, in 1491, Derate et uno (On Being and the One). In his later 
years Pico was influenced by Savanarola (1452-1498), the preacher of re¬ 
pentance. He died in 1494 at the age of thirty-one. leaving behind an 
astonishingly large body of work for such a brief life span. 

Pico’s nine hundred "philosophical, cabalistic, and theological conclu¬ 
sions” argued that there was fundamental agreement among the various 
traditions of intellectual history, which included die Greek philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle, the Judeo-Christian tradition of the Bible and its theo¬ 
logical interpretation in the works of Thomas Aquinas, and the esoteric 
traditions of the Cabala. Hermeticism, and Arab philosophy. In a letter to 
Ermolao Barbaro dated June 1485, Pico slated diis hermeneutic concisely: 
“The Arabs and the Egyptians said the same thing, not in Latin, but they 
said it rightly.” 4 His argument was thus similar to Ficino’s: that beneath 
the culturally and linguistically divergent accounts, there lay a common 
conceptual core, namely, a single spirit that remained die same. 

:i. Five In ii k I’m Iicll. 'Knnn'vn l*alii/i and ihe Critic* of Hermes Trismcgistos." Journo/ 
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Among Picosnine hundred theses, len referred lo HermesTrismcgislus: 

1. Wherever there is life, there is soul. Wherever there is soul, there 
is mind. 

2. Everything moved is corporeal, everything moving incorporeal. 

3. The soul is in the body, the mind is in the soul, the Word is in the 
mind, and the Father of these is Cod. 

4. God exists around all and through all things. The mind exists 
around the soul, the soul around the air, the air around matter. 

5. Nothing in the world is devoid of life. 

6. Nothing in the universe can suffer death or destruction. Corol¬ 
lary: I.ife is everywhere, providence is everywhere, immortality is 
everywhere. 

7. Cod announces the future to man in six ways: through dreams, 
portents, birds, intestines, spirit, and the Sibyl. 

8. What is true is not perturbed, not determined, not colored, not 
fashioned, not agitated, but is naked, transparent, comprehensible 
through itself, intransmutably good, and fully incorporeal. 

9. Within each thing there exist ten punishers: ignorance, sorrow, in¬ 
constancy, greed, injustice, lustfulness, envy, fraud, anger, malice. 

10. A profound contcmplator will see that the ten punishers, of which 
the preceding conclusion spoke according to Mercury, correspond 
lo the evil order of ten in the Cabala and its leaders, of whom I have 
proposed nothing in my Cabalistic conclusions, because it is secret.' 

These theses refer in large part to Firino’s translation of the Corpus Her * 
meticum. Theses 1 to 7 are excerpts from Tractate XII, and theses 8 and 
9 are from Tractate XIII of Ficino's Puna ruin; or. On the Might and Wisdom 
of God. 

To introduce the discussion of the theses. Pico had written an oration 
that was never presented because of the papal ban. It exists in two versions, 
but only one, titled On the Dignity of Man. is well known. Pico bases man’s 
dignity on his freedom. He is the only creature that is not determined; 
rather, he hits received from God the freedom to determine himself. He 
can descend to the lowest animalistic being, but he can also elevate him¬ 
self to divinity. He was created by (iod to admire God's work. Pico appeals 
to Plato and Aristotle, to the Bible (of course), to Zoroaster anti Pythag¬ 
oras, to the Delphic or Chnlduean Oracles, and to the Cabala. Hermes 
Trismegistus, however, is cited at a central |M»im. At the very beginning of 
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the oration, Pico cites the Hermetic dictum, “A great wonder, Asclepius, is 
man." Many ideas in his oration remind us of concepts familiar from the 
Corpus Hermelicum: the possibility for man to move through all the regions 
of the cosmos, the concept that man was created to admire God’s creation, 
and the description of omni-vision as the object of mystical vision. 

It would be a disservice to Pico, however, to trace specific ideas in his 
speech exclusively to concepts in the Corpus Hermelicum. After all, his nine 
hundred iheses were supposed to show that a common kernel of truth 
underlay all the important cultures in the history of humankind, so that it 
would be erroneous, therefore, to discriminate among them with regard 
to dignity and truth. 

Renaissance Hermeticism and Pi isca Theologia 

Pico and Ficino arc often invoked in the same breath as ’ Renaissance 
Hcrmctists." Ficino, in fact, saw his task as the dissemination of texts that 
belonged to a tradition of ancient philosophers that I lennes Trismegistus 
either started or at least was one of its earliest exponents. Ficino could see 
that his doctrine of the soul, which was based on Neoplatonism, was con¬ 
firmed by these very texts: the soul, as the crucial element that gave form 
to the world, was the intermediary between matter and the spirit, which 
stemmed from the One. But besides Hermes, Ficino appealed to many 
other authorities whose writings embraced concepts related to those of 
Hermeticism.* 

While Ficino evinced interest, even fascination, with Hermeticism, the 
same was scarcely true of Pico. It is even doubtful that Pico read much 
of the Hermetic texts, and in his works we find no real appreciation of 
Hermes Trismegistus. Pico considers Thomas Aquinas in forty-five of his 
theses, but no one would call Pico a Renaissance scholastic. In a late text 
directed against astrology, he distances himself from I lermes Trismegistus, 
refusing to credit Egypt as the cradle of civilization, for the Egyptians were, 
for the most part, ignorant and untutored. 

Hermeticism was well suited, however, to hermeneutic maxims aimed at 
an allegorical reading of ancient philosophical and theological works, be 
they Homer or the Bible. In Hermeticism. in particular, one could see a 
trenchant articulation of asemiosis of symbolism or concealment. In this 
sense, as the product of a technique of disguise, Hermeticism could be 
understood as an Egyptian form of theology and philosophy. 
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In his commentary to Benivieni's Cantona damore (Song of love), Pico 
writes. 

It was the opinion of the ancient theologians that divine subjects and the 
secret Mysteries must not be rashly divulged | ... J. That is why the Egyp¬ 
tians had sculptures of sphinxes in all '.heir temples, to indicate that divine 
knowledge, if committed to writing at all, must be covered with enigmatic 
veils and poetic dissimulation. 7 

These explanations are not an innovation of Renaissance scholars. They 
arc adapted from Iamblichus's interpretation of Hermeticism, or they ad¬ 
opted an interpretation of Kgypt from Plutarch's On Isis and Osins, espe¬ 
cially the concept of the “veiled image of Sais": that the truth was revealed 
only behind a veil, and that this veil never should or could be removed 
from the truth. 

Frances A. Yates, who has rendered great service to research in I lermeti- 
cisiii, surely exaggerated when she claimed that Florentine Renaissance 
philosophy had a fundamentally Hermetic core." According to Yates, the 
cosmos was conceived in the Renaissance as a tissue of magical powers in 
which man could creatively intervene, and this concept was derived from 
an analysis of the Hermetic texts. This conclusion might suit the Hermeti¬ 
cism of Giordano Bruno, but it can scarcely bear generalization. 

The number of important Renaissance scholars concerned with the 
writings of Hermes Trismegistus is impressive, however. Aside from Fi- 
cino and Pico, there were, for instance, Giordano Bruno, Francesco Pa- 
tri/i, and Robert Fludd. In his book. Nova dr Universalis Phdosophia (New 
philosophy concerning the universals), which appeared in 1591, Patrizi 
constructed a genealogy of knowledge that began, as was also the case 
in Ficino’s later writings, with Zoroaster, who is taken to be the author 
of the Chaldaean Oracles * Zoroaster founded colonies in Egypt, and he 
found a dcscendcnt in King Osiris, who had an adviser named Hermes 
Trismegistus. The latter's grandson was also called Hermes Trismegistus. 
After Zoroaster, this I lermes, who lived before Moses, was the second most 
important philosopher. Since wisdom had survived among the Egyptian 
priests, Orpheus and Pythagoras were initiated into it while they were in 
Egypt. Even Plato stood in this tradition of wisdom, which was interrupted. 
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however, by Aristotle. It was Ammonius Sakkas (175-242), the founder of 
the Neoplatonic school, who once again breathed life into this ancient 
wisdom of Zoroaster and Hermes Trismegistus. Because of its Aristotelian 
stamp, the Middle Ages broke away from this tradition, until Ramon Llull 
(Raimundus Lullus, 1235-1315/16) and Paracelsus (1493/94-1541) re¬ 
newed it yet again. Thus the writings of Hermes Trismegistus, and not 
those of Aristotle, were to be the basis of a Christian education: 

It is iIuls much better, more advisable, for Christian men, and far more use¬ 
ful, for the doctrine* of 1 lermes, rather than those of Aristotle, which are 
overall teeming with great gcxllessness. to be taught [ ... 1 in the public 
schools and in the cloisters. 1 ® 

Patrizi was fascinated by the agreement of Hermeticism with Christian be- 
lief and Platonic doctrines. Like Lactantius before him. he saw in Hermes 
an especially early harbinger of the Trinity. To illustrate his own philo¬ 
sophical doctrines, he drew on the philosophical and pantheistic doctrines 
of the Corpus Hermelicum. Patrizi passes over all the magical implications, 
explaining that Hermetic texts devoted to magic were false. 

Besides pointing to the traditional accord between Hermeticism and 
Platonism, other attempts were made to take Hermeticism into account. 
Annibale Rosselli (1525-1592), in his detailed commentary on the Ascle- 
pins and the Pymandrr, extensively adopted Eicino's image of Hermes; in 
order to connect the Hermetic and Catholic traditions, he discussed the 
Hermetic texts in the style of the scholastic method of “quacsiioncs." 1 ' 

Many other scholars pursued this theme, and the literature has much 
to offer that is worth remarking on. But overall the result would scarcely 
be different. Hermeticism suited the times, and it suited the structures of 
a thinking that was chiefly Platonic and Neoplatonic; it was mostly con¬ 
cerned with the concept of soul and spirit and saw* in Hermes a first-rate 
exponent of a religiously articulated form of this thinking. To that end, 
Hermeticism served as an interface between Christianity and Platonism. 
Hermes had been one of the first to teach the Trinity, and he prepared 
the way for Plato. 

We find many traces of Hermes Trismegistus in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. Jacques IxTevre d'F.taples (Faber Stapulensis), Calvin's 

III. Tmmkiiion l«a>e<l on that of Anna I.aura Piiliafuo Blrucl. “Henuciische Texic in 
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teacher and the man who paved the way for the Reformation in France, 
admired the Hermetic texts, and Giovanni Da Correggio even thought 
of himself as the reincarnation of Hermes Trismegisius. styling himself 
"Giovanni Mercurio." 

2. I iermeticism and ParaceLsism 

One side of early modern Hermeticism can he seen in Italian Renaissance 
Platonism, Ficino's translation of the Corpus Hermeticum, and Pico’s cita¬ 
tion of the Asclepius in his “Oration on the Dignity of Man." The other side 
is to Ik- found north of the Alps, mainly in Germany. As Reimmann already 
knew at the beginning of the eighteenth century, this Hermeticism is not 
to be understood as the heir of Ficino’s translation and commentary of 
the Corpus Hermeticum hut rather as a synonym for alchemy, which was 
candidly called the An llrnnctica, the I Icnnctic Art. Notwithstanding some 
connections, neither the discourse of the Ars Henneiita nor its origin and 
theological and natural philosophical legitimation can be understood as 
deriving directly from Renaissance humanism. 17 Obviously different texts 
stood at the respective centers of concern regarding Hermes Trismegisius. 
Although the Renaissance philosophers referred largely to the Corfms Her- 
meticum. in alchcmo-Paracclism the Tabula Smaragriina was regarded as the 
most important reference for Hermes Trismegisius. 

As eponymous patron of the An llmnetica, Hermes played an impor¬ 
tant role in the legends that legitimated it. Christoph Balduffs "Kurt/er / 
deutlicher und warcr Untenicht / von der geheimten und verborgenen 
Kunst rhymin' (Brief, clear, and true instruction concerning the mysterious 
and obscure art ofChymia), from the year 1609, cites the historically proven 
achievements of alchemy against the “evidence that alchemy is of no use." 
Among the philosophers he wrote about. Hermes stood in first place: 

I lermes [ ... | was a wise man in Egypt, as several write, before King Phant¬ 
oms. and hr should be called Temiaxiinus. because, already in those days, 
he spoke of the Holy Trinity. Others give this reason, that he was a brilliant 
philosopher, priest, and king in F.g>pt at the time when Moses was bom, 
and that he wrote many strange, wonderful, mysterious, and obscure things 
about the divine, though Augustine was skeptical as to whether he got that 
from spirits or stars. Lactantius counted him among the Sibyls and prophets. 

But what he wrote about Chymica. I know nothing more than a little tract 
of seven chapters, and another called Tabula Smamgdina of Hermes, which 
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he wrote with his own hand, and which is supposed to have been found in 
his grave by a woman named Zarach. And all the art of Chymia is included 
therein but in obscure language. Another philosopher named Hortulanus 
made a brief but entirely clear commentary’ and explanation of it. And, in 
the books of the Chymists. this Hermes is often cited as the most distin¬ 
guished and oldest Chvmist. from whom all the others drew their an.” 

Balduff s image of 1 lermes possesses much in common with that of Italian 
Renaissance philosophy in that I lermes is seen as an ancient, wise F.gyptian 
who anticipated the Christian dogma of the Trinity and thus was admired 
by Lactantius. Augustine is mentioned not to brand Hermes as a pagan but 
to stress his astonishing knowledge regarding the divine. But the thesis that 
Hermes wrote prior to Vlases, and thus was more ancient than the biblical- 
Mosaic tradition, is seldom found in Renaissance philosophy. Clear, how¬ 
ever, are the differences from Ficino’s image of Hermes. Here, Hermes is 
claimed its the prime exponent of alchemy. Balduff was indifferent to the 
Corpus Hermeticum and the Asclepius, but he saw the importance of Hermes’ 
alchemical writings such ;ts the Tabula Smaragdina and the Tractcitus Septem 
He l.apide Thilaosophiio (seven tractates on the Philosophers’ Stone). Balduff 
places Hermes Trismegisius at the beginning of a tradition to which Plato, 
Plotinus, and Ficino did not belong, a tradition that included Zosimus, 
the first alchemist, and the Persian magus and alchemist Ostanes, and was 
completed by Theophrastus von Hohcnheim. also known as Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus (1493/9*1-1541). the physician, natural philosopher, and 
alchemist, was declared, by Balduff, to have been the legitimate heir of 
the F.gyptian Hermes Trismegisius. In the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, many adherents of Paracelsus also viewed 1 lermes Trismegisius 
as the leading authority of their science. That Hermes became the idol 
of a natural philosophy of medicine already had a basis in the ancient 
sources. I lomcr. Isocrates, and Herodotus had already sung the praises of 
the Egyptians' medical capabilities, and Clement mentioned the medical 
books of Hermes Trismegistus, whose writings were also important in as¬ 
tral medicine. For alchemo-Paracelsism, moreover. Hermes possessed an 
asset that qualified him as its forefather: bearing the seal of his authority 
was a tradition of philosophenres that otherwise were suspected of heresy. 
Doctrines of antiquity and late antiquity could be understood by referring 
to the Church Fathers, and Neoplatonic-pantheistic doctrines especially, 
under the guise of Hermeticism, could be seen as another side of the 
Judoo-< Ih l ist inn tradition, a pagan prelude to Christianity. 

l:t <:iuiMo|>li Kil<lull.-Knri/« i / iIcuiBcIm-i iiimI w.iu-r I'liu-rrkhl / von dcrgeheimten 
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Hermes a* faihcr of alchemy and predecessor of (he ParaccUm* and Rodcrucian*. Here 
lie point* to Images rymboluin* a sentence from the Tabula Smaragdiiun "It* father is the 
Sun. it* mother the Moon." From Michael Meier. Srmboia mam mrnsar duoetdim nationum 
(Frankfurt. 1617). p. f». 


Hermes and the Dignity of Alchemy 

In his foreword, titled “On the Dignity and Use of Alchemy," to the 
collaborative volume Promptuarium Alchemiae (Repository of alchemy), 
Joachim I.mckc (1557-1609) interpreted alchemy as part of biblical 
heilsgeschichte (salvation history)." Thus the art of preparing effective med¬ 
icines and refining substances was seen to be of divine origin, “a special 
present and gift of God Almighty."” In the Bible the mention of Tubal- 
cain as the “first bronze and ironsmith" and the enumeration of gifts for 
the Tabernacle were signs of the importance of alchemy in hrihgeschichte. 


1-t. Tanckc was horn in Braiul.iil.ii.-g in 1557 and studied in l.ei|>/ig. where lie com¬ 
pleted his eduction in 1592 with .i tlorfcmtfr in pliihts..phv and medicine. Alter defend- 
iiig hi* dissertation. /V ckimi#*. In- w.is .i^nmui.sI |*i«, lessor of Surgery and Anatomy at 
Ia ip/iR University in 1595. and Im- held this |-ration until his death in |lXK>. 
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Because gold could not in fact be reduced to powder by burning, Tanckc 
assumed, based on the story of the Golden Calf, that Moses had learned 
this means of dealing with metals in Egypt: 

It is to lie presumed that Moses was brought up by Pharaoh's daughter in all 
the teachings and goodly arts of the Egy ptians, and that the mystery of Na¬ 
ture was not unknown to him. as can be, to some extent, demonstrated. 16 

Moses an alchemist? We learn nothing further from Tanckc, except that 
there is probably evidence, even in the Old Testament, of secret, magi¬ 
cal knowledge—after all, even the three Wise Men from the East were 
undoubtedly to be understood as magi. Natural philosophy, and thus the 
history of alchemy and magic, were not. however, the subject matter of the 
Bible. The history- of natural philosophy is clearly to be discerned in secu¬ 
lar history. The forefather of this science was Hermes Trismegistus: 

The earliest philosopher, who first described this art. was He lines TVismegis- 
tus. an Egyptian bom of royal Mood. He expressed and wrote the entire ait 
briefly in an emerald, so that it i> 'till today called die Tabula Smaragdina oj 
Hermes.'' 

Like Balduff, Tanckc makes no appeal to the Corpus Henneticum. He high¬ 
lights the Tabula Smaragdina and the alchemical texts regarding the Phi¬ 
losophers’ Slone as the most important evidence or Hermes Trismegistus. 
In the sense of a mythoalchemy that viewed the classical myths as symbolic 
encodings of the alchemical process and its history, he interpreted the 
narrative of the “golden fleece" as a report on the spread of alchemical 
knowledge through various cultures. Though Tanckc wished to discern 
the history of alchemy in Greek mythology, he did not think that I lermetic 
knowledge passed directly and unadulterated from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks. Greek wisdom, natural philosophy in particular, w-as basically of 
Egyptian origin: 

Because die philosophers in Greece understood that the Egyptian priests 
were excellent natural historians and learned persons who alone understood 
the mystery of nature, f ... J they went to Egypt, and from the priests and 
philosophers, called magi among the Persians, they learned die true phi¬ 
losophy that was not found among any Greeks. Thus Democritus of Abdera, 
a man of high intellect, was prompted to go to Egypt to learn the mystery of 
uaiure and die true philosophy. When he therefore opened die loinb ol the 
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Egyptian priest Dardanus and returned to Greece with the books wherein 
the golden philosophy and hidden mystery of nature were described, he 
studied them and finally himself wrote and left behind books on alchemy. 11 ' 

The concept that Greek culture was in many respects an heir to Egyptian- 
Hermetic wisdom was a traditional topos in classical antiquity. Tanckc, 
however, was concerned with a specific cultural technolog) that he traced 
back to the Egyptians and Hermes Trismcgistus: alchemy. Democritus, 
who is mentioned here as the supposed author of alchemical texts and 
not because of his authentic writings on natural philosophy, obtained this 
knowledge from Egy pt. But only some Greeks were legitimate heirs of the 
Egyptians and their Hermetic knowledge. Arisiotelianism, for instance, 
had little in common with the “tme philosophy" of Egyptian-Hermetic 
provenance: 

And theirs, the Greek philosophers' [philosophy] (so that we now drag our¬ 
selves along, and think we have gul|>cd it all down and swallowed nature 
when we have pecked into Aristotle, for it falls as short for tis and so far away 
from the mystery of nature as the sky is far from the earth) is but incom¬ 
plete work and considered imperfect for man to be able to satisfy his mind 
therewith. 1 * 

In Aristotelian philosophy Tanckc saw a symptom of decline. It was im¬ 
perfect work and did not match the wisdom of those he understood to 
be the guardians of the Egyptian-Hermetic tradition. Hcrmcticism was 
seen to be superior to Aristotelian philosophy, as the former did not sim¬ 
ply understand nature in terms of its surface, which is perceptible to the 
senses, but could discern the cause of. and reason behind, the processes 
of nature. All the philosophers who were initiated into Hermetic wisdom 
in Egypt distinguished themselves through a Hermetic epistemology- that 
penetrated the surface so as to perceive the essence of cffccLs, the idea 
behind appearances: 

Hermes. Democritus, Pythagoras, and Plato were such excellent philoso¬ 
phers that, with heavenly or angelic eyes, they saw that Nature implanted 
and poured into all things a hidden and spiritual, mighty power. m> that 
when these very things were ransomed and redeemed from tlu- earthly cor- 
poraiity and impediment in which they dcvck>|x*d and were imprisoned, it 
was a wonderful effect. 3 * 
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Tancke referred to Hermes Trismegbtus to legitimate his own natural 
philosophy. This (neo-)Platonic, decidedly anti-Aristotelian doctrine of 
knowledge was traced back to Hermes and had. as its object, the processes 
or objects that lay behind superficial appearances, that is to say, "depth 
ontology." Because he identified this form of philosophy as Hermeticism, 
Tancke was able to use ancient topoi regarding Egypt as the treasury of 
wisdom. In his historical construction, he regarded the entire Platonic 
tradition as essentially related to alchemy. At the starting point of the Pla¬ 
tonic and the alchemical traditions stood Hermes, who created the epis- 
temic and natural philosophical principles of both. 

With the usefulness and dignity of alchemy historically proven. Tanckc 
invited his fellow- men to read painstakingly the important texts of the Ar.v 
Hemeiica. Their knowledge regarding nature and its forces and effects 
should lx- no less studied in the universities than the doctrines of Aristotle 
and Galen. Joachim Tancke. a professor at Ieipzig University, wanted to 
promote alchemy as an object of learned study in the universities, lie was 
rather exceptional in this regard, for akhcmo-Paracelsism was seldom at 
home in the academics and universities, neither socially nor intellectually. 

Conversion to Hermeticism 

Such appeals to Hermetic tradition occur in many- Hcrmctica of the 
early modern period. Hermeticism seems to have become a label with 
which a text and its factual content could invite recognition of its ortho¬ 
doxy and its truth. This phenomenon is clear in the legitimation legends 
of alchemo-ParaccIsism. 

In the appendix of the 1603 edition of the works of Theophrastus von 
Hohenheim, called Paracelsus, there appeared the awtxn/v.s iiijimh/s mi 
lU.i'sriiissiMo i mo, AtwOLO Helvetica, qui fuit Hermes Secundus (Apocalypse 
of Hermes, by the most illustrious man, the Swiss Aureolus. who was the 
second Hermes), or. as it was titled in the 1608 edition, Apocalypsis Des 
Hocherleuchten Aegypti\rhen Konigs und Philoiophi, Hmnetis Trismegisti; von 
tinsem Teutschen Hermete, dem Edlett, Hochtheunrn Monarehrn und Philosof/ho 
Trismcgisto, AfureoloJ Phlilippo] IheophmUo Parruelso [ ... I Vndolmetsehet 
(Apocalypse of the most enlightened Egyptian king and philosopher, 
Hermes Trismcgistus; translated by our German Hermes, the noble, most 
beloved monarch and thrice-grcai philosopher A[ureoIus] Ph[ilippus] 
Theophrastus Paracelsus). The information in the title presents several 
puzzles, insofar as it is supposed to deal with a revelation of the Egyptian 
I Icrmes Trismegisius. whic h was translated by Paracelsus, celebrated as the 
“second Hermes” or the “German Hermes" in the title. In fact, this text 
was m >i oiigin.ilh published under either die- name Hermes or Paracel¬ 
sus. I 114* \f*nith/ni\ \/>mtu\ urirti < A|mm .ilv|tsr of the secret spirit) was first 
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published in London in 1566 by the Venetian Giovanni Battista Agnello, 
who provided commentaries. It consists of various citations from texts 
with mostly alchemical content. Cited arc Amoldo de Vilanova, John de 
Rupescissa, Raimundus Lullus, and Aristotle, along with some dicta of 
Hermes Trismegistus; but Paracelsus is not mentioned! And yet, only a few 
years after its initial publication, Paracelsus became the supposed author 
of this text. Already in 1570, in the pseudo-Paracclsic Tmclura Physicorum 
(Tincture of the philosophers), the first-person narrator, Paracelsus, af¬ 
firms that he had written an Afxxalyfisis Hermetis (Apocalypse of Hermes). 
All editions of the text, after 1570, were linked to Paracelsus; sometimes 
his authorship was affirmed or, at the very least, he was credited with an 
important role in the origin of this revelation of Hermes. 

It remains unclear how this attribution of the text came about. In 
the foreword to the 1608 edition, however, the publisher. Benedictus 
Figulus, clarifies the importance of Paracelsus and Hermes among the 
Paracelsists of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by means of 
a narrative history of the development of Hermetic knowledge. 71 This 
history is embedded in an autobiographical account ol the author's 
conversion. 

According to the account, Benedictus Figulus was first instructed in 
“common Aristotelian philosophy." and then, through reading the works 
of Theophrastus von Hohcnheim, Roger Bacon, and Isaac Holland us. 
he had an experience of philosophical awakening. As a result, he saw 
through Aristotelianism, regarding it as "empty, dead nattering far re¬ 
moved from the basis of truth";” it was incongrucnt with the accounts 
ol the ancient sages, an inspiration of the Devil. The "better philosophy" 
of alchemo-Paracelsism so impressed him that he resolved "not to lay my 
head down peacefully until I acquired such a Universal Stone, together 
with the Precious Heavenly Medicine." 7 ' He thus declared himself a "dis¬ 
ciple of Paracelsus" and took to traveling about to learn the Paracelsic- 
Hermetic science. This science taught the "(CogJNosce teipsum (Know 
thyself) and the basis of the Light of Nature" and was in agreement with 
many of the "pagan philosophers." especially Pythagoras. It was a matter 
of "this Hermetic philosophy of ours (...,) which includes true astron¬ 
omy, alchemy, and magic, and also (Gabala." 74 
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Figulus relates the history of the development of the true, divine knowl¬ 
edge. Adam’s universal knowledge was endangered by the Flood, but it 
managed to survive in Egypt, in the Hermetic science. There, Moses was 
initiated into this wisdom, and, in this respect, Hermetic knowledge was 
substantially the same as Judeo-biblical and Egypto-Hermctic knowledge. 
The "idolatrous and superstitious Greeks’ broke away from this knowledge, 
for “their own arrogance and presumption foiled and bewitched them and 
plunged them into error."* The resulting mixture of falsehood, unbelief, 
Devil's work, and conceited rationalism was passed along by the Greeks 
to Roman philosophy, which spread through all of Europe, determining 
the content of what was taught in most academies and universities. Using 
Aristotelian philosophy. Satan had “pulled the wool over the eyes" of all 
Christendom. Figulus. however, recalls salvation, and, in what follows, he 
elucidates the principal doctrines of Hermeticism. which "based True Nat¬ 
ural Philosophy on the Light ol Nature." 5 * 1 Only this philosophy was in a 
position to guide Christendom to its original theology and philosophy. 

Figulus's harsh polemic becomes understandable if we recall that the 
Paracelsists were a socially marginal group. It was they, and not those with 
traditional book learning, who often bad to suffer repression. Figulus’s in¬ 
vectives should be understood to reflect his own life. He did not under¬ 
take his travels only out of philosophical considerations and as a path to 
Truth. As a Lutheran priest, he was a victim of the Counterreformation. 
Biographically his expulsion from Lipprichhausru in Franconia seems to 
hang closely together with his ultimate declaration of support for Paracelsus 
and Hermetic philosophy. With this genealogy of knowledge, the socially 
marginalized Figulus defended his own case. He felt he did not belong to 
the diabolically blind majority of the traditionally schooled but saw himself 
as a warrior on behalf of true Christian knowledge. The history of Hermetic 
knowledge was, for him, a means of giving historic legitimacy to the distinc¬ 
tion between tme and false, between knowledge derived from revelation 
and knowledge derived from reason. Against the background of a legend 
of legitimacy based on a genealogy of knowledge, it was Paracelsus, the "sec¬ 
ond Hermes." who had brought about a renascence of Hermeticism. With 
that, so Figulus thought, the world could be saved from diabolical blind¬ 
ness and darkness, and the social dominance of Aristotelianism would be 
broken. Orthodox believers would thus find—along with the Bible—their 
second foundation in the Hermetic writings, which agreed in their sub¬ 
stance with I loly Scripture. 
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I lermcs and Paracelsus. the two leadiiiR authorities of alchemy in ihc early modri n |xri iod, 
graced the title page* of many akhrmo-ParaecUiM books. Stoluius von Sloll/enbetx. City 
misrhrn l.mtgaitUin (Frankfitrt, 1624). title page. 


Hermeticism as History of Symbolic Knowledge 

The Aurora Philosophorum (Dawn of die philosophers) was anonymously 
published in Latin in 1577, printed at least four times in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1605. it was included in an edition of the works of Paracelsus. In its 
opening chapters the semiosis of I Icrmctic writings is legitimized by citing 
the history of the development of Hermetic knowledge. Once again, we 
see topoi that we know from so many Henneiica. I hc primeval knowledge 
was written down by Adam’s sons on two tablets of stone, “on which all 
the natural arts were engraved and recorded in mysterious, obscure char¬ 
acters that they called hieroglyphs." r After the Hood, a large part of this 
knowledge managed to survive in Egypt, but it was also passed along by 
Moses to “the children of Israel.” Hermes was the wisest of ihc Egyptians, 
and also the incarnation of the primeval Adamic knowledge. 

Important for this history is less the “what” of Hermetic knowledge than 
the "how." In order lor divine wisdom to spread, ii is necessaiy. according 
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to the author of the Aurora Philosophorum , to understand the symbolic repre¬ 
sentation by means of which that wisdom was handed down in Egypt. Egyp¬ 
tian wisdom, which was expressed in symbols and enigmas, was adopted in 
this form by a number of Greeks: 

Among the Egyptians, it was the custom to express such excellent doctrines 
of wisdom not simply and clearly but in a figurative and enigmatic man¬ 
ner, using obscure words and inserting strange stories that the superb poet 
Homer later described with wonderful art in bis verses. There was also Py¬ 
thagoras. who included a great deal from the Law of Moses and the Old 

Testament.* 

Many Greeks, including Homer, Hippocrates. Thales of Miletus, Anaxago¬ 
ras, Democritus, "and others who were proficient in it" stood in the tradi¬ 
tion of an Egyptian! let mctic wisdom, lhu not all these Greek philosophers 
could he included in the tradition of true divine wisdom, for they were 
“not of the same opinion among themselves" and "did not concur with the 
correct, true philosophy and wisdom of the Egyptians." They did not pen¬ 
etrate to ihc true depth of this wisdom but only remained at ihe surface. 
Pythagoras was aware of this and "did not want to lx- called a sage because 
the priestly shrine of the wisdom of ihc Egyptians was not perfectly familiar 
to him, though he was well instructed in all its matters." Ii was otherwise 
with the Chaldacans, the Persians, and the Egyptians, who possessed the 
same doctrines, though they expressed them differently according 10 their 
language and semiotics: “The Chaldacans. Persians, and Egyptians had 
the same knowledge of the mystery of nature, and (he same religion and 
worship, differing only in changing the names." The distinction between 
(hese various religions and cultures consisted only in a difference at (lie 
siginatic surface, that is, it was a matter of differing designations. In their 
basic views of divine truth, the doctrines of these peoples were identical. 
The criterion for deciding which writings and which wisdoms belonged to 
the Hcrmctic-Adamic tradition, therefore, lay in an appropriate allcgore- 
sis, that is, an allegorical reading, that made it passible to break through 
the exterior and penetrate into the essence of the writings. 

More significant than the familiar history of the primeval Herinetic- 
Egvptian wisdom is the form and epistemology of that tradition, which 
distinguishes between ihe superficial and (he profound, and recognizes 
that hidden ix-ncnth mere names and appearances is essential truth. 

Plato, too. Iiy distinguishing between Ideas and appearances, system¬ 
atized tin* am irni < om rpi that a common, enduring principle underlay 
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various superficial manifestations. Thus all Western thinkers to whom a 
symbolic doctrine was attributed, or who could be understood as adherents 
of a Platonic philosophy, could be integrated into the Egvptian-Hermetic- 
Adamic tradition. Aristotelian philosophy, by rejecting the Platonic doc¬ 
trine of Ideas and maintaining the dictum that the essence of things lies 
only within themselves, did not conform to Hermetic, symbolic semiosis, 
and, accordingly, was little appreciated in the legends intended to legiti¬ 
mize Hcrmeticism. 

What Is Hermetic Philosophy ? 

How was the difference between the superficial and the profound, be¬ 
tween appearance and evsencc. expressed in the Hermetic natural phi¬ 
losophy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? The I.ibrr Apokalypsis 
Hermetis (Book of the apocalypse of Hermes) is concci ned with the essence 
and effectiveness of a panacea that endows man with long life. It specifics 
the properties of the Quinta Essentia (fifth essence, quintessence), which 
itself is not an element and is tints imperishable. This wonder drug, which 
is qualified as spirit, unites all the properties of the elements and links the 
spiritual to the material world. As nature's principle of life, it is designated 
"World Soul." in the sense of Neoplatonic ontology. With its help, all 
worldly goods can be gained. In its form as universal curative, the World 
Soul reveals itself in five different hypostases. In its earthly, watery, airy, 
and fiery embodiments, it heals all illnesses. Only in its fifth embodiment, 
however, docs it attain full effectiveness, so that it can exert influence over 
the stars. Thus it acts on all manifestations of transiloriness, indicates hid¬ 
den treasures, and can assist in producing gold and precious stones. The 
spirit's various embodiments arc designated by different names, but this 
should not disguise the fact that it is but a single spirit that is manifested 
in different effects without losing its unity. Notwithstanding its ubiquitous 
character, its essence is unknowable and unnamable. The text closes with 
a hymnic address to the spirit, a declaration of the truthfulness of its ex¬ 
position. and an appeal not to communicate the mystery revealed in the 
Aftokalypsis Hermetis to anyone not worthy of it. 

From the viewpoint of the history of philosophy, the text connects 
two concepts that are somewhat difficult to reconcile. The Aristotelian 
doctrine of Quinta Essentia is combined with the Platonic concept of the 
World Soul, without there being even a rudimentary problematicng of 
this relationship. The philosophical terminology stems from the doctrine 
of microcosm and macrocosm and. in this resjxTt. is already seen in the 
philosophical Hermelica of lair antiquity, where it is not linked with Ar¬ 
istotelian thought. Nature is understood not .is the iu.iieii.il existence of 
tin* world but instead as the min i iegiil.iiilv ol tilings. I In- ni.ileii.il world 


has its order, its ontological status, through spirit. This concept of spirit is 
identified with the concept of the World Soul: 

This spirit is [... ] called the Soul of the World, for just as the soul moves all 

the limbs of the body, so this spirit moves bodies, and just as the soul is in all 

the limbs of the body, .so this spirit is in all elemental creatures '' 

This World Soul is what penetrates and orders everything, and thus is the 
element that gives form to the World Body, which itself is formless. The 
World Soul can hypostasize itself in nature in various forms without losing 
its unity and identity. Thus no event in the world is isolated; rather, in so far 
as the World Soul is involved, it is connected with the whole. Nature cannot 
be understood by only a fleeting glance at its external appearance; instead, 
we must observe the processes of nature in order to discover the laws of 
coming into existence, passing out of existence, and change. To make gold 
or to create a universal cure, it is necessary to understand how changes in 
metals or bodies occur in nature. Tins is obviously not a matter of an em¬ 
pirical model, for it is the “behind" that must lx* uncovered, “that which 
the world embraces within itself," in other words, the mystery of nature. 

With regard to formal history, this text can lx- classified as belonging to 
the tradition of alchemical theory. It is an adaptation of the first two hooks 
of the I.ibrr tie consideration/ quintae essrnliae omnium rerum (Book on the 
contemplation of the Quinta Essentia of all things) by the Franciscan John 
de Rupescissa. The Liber Apokalypsis differs from the Liber de Consideratione 
in that the former offers an unequivocally Neoplatonic interpretation of 
the panacea. The text also displays traces of Arab sources. Thus the names 
of the medicines that correspond to the specific hypostases of the World 
Soul are often formed with an al-, the definite article in Arabic. Further, 
the authority cited most often is Avicenna, one of the most important ex¬ 
ponents of Arab Neoplatonism, a clear indication that this Hermetic text 
has Arab roots. 

3. Religious Hcrmeticism 

Hermetic texts are often distinguished by an especially close connection 
between religiosity and natural philosophy. Only the faithful who were 
ethically and morally qualified could behold (nxl and the essence of tlu* 
world, and only they would be initiated into the mysteries of the divine. 
Knowledge of nature as creation also meant knowledge ol Cod as creator. 
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Natural philosophy actually made it possible to have knowledge of God 
and to lead a life that was pleasing to God. Knowledge of God, a life pleas¬ 
ing to God, and knowledge of nature are often interwoven. This point is as 
obvious in the texts from late antiquity as in the Hermetica of the Middle 
Ages, and even Ficino concerned himself with Henneticism because ho 
saw in it an ideal inner congruence with biblical tradition: Hermetic phi¬ 
losophy seemed to him to complement Christian theology. 

In the sixteenth century the question of true religion assumed an ever 
growing importance. What role did llermeticism play in the face of con¬ 
fessional tensions and the increasing polarization in questions of faith? 
With the Religious Peace of Augsburg in 1555, there was a certain balance. 
In the codification of the confessions and still more with the Peace of 
Westphalia and the establishment of the confessional map of Germany, it 
became clear that, because of the political influence gained by the major 
confessions, those forms of religiosity that had not been institutionalized 
were increasingly lulling by the wayside. Only because of the necessity of 
choosing sides during the confessional splits, only at a time when |>olitical 
and sometimes also financial success depended on confession, did heresy 
become a social and political problem. Most “witch burnings" occurred 
not during the late Middle Ages but in the early modern period.* 

Sebastian Franck's Spiritual Henneticism 

Sebastian Franck (1499-1543) was a remarkable exponent of Hermeti- 
cism. The Bible, to him, was an "eternal allegory" not to be interpreted 
according to the literal meaning that pointed to historical facts. With its 
contradictions and confusion, the "outer word" of the historical narra¬ 
tives of the Bible demonstrated its own absurdity. In the Protestant un¬ 
derstanding of scripture, in its maxim sola Scriptura, Franck thus saw a 
“paper pope." For him. “inner word" alone was the basis of faith and the 
unobjcctifiable and thus undogmatic foundation of human affairs. This 
scepticism led Franck to a radical eclecticism, for the isolated datum, the 
isolated text or theory, were never, by themselves, capable of truth but 
were simply mundane events not to be taken seriously. The world was only 
a “Shrovetide play of God."' 1 Theological statements were, for Franck, 
meaningful only in the sense of a "negative theology." He did not wish to 
approach divine truth dogmatically but rather by way of the negations and 
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paradoxes that were an essential means of argumentation and style in his 
compilatory writings, and in which Henneticism played an important role. 
In his Golden Ark we read, regarding Hennes Trismegistus: 

This enlightened philosopher, king, and priest, wonder of the Egyptians, 
flourished in the time of Abraham; he was called Tcut by the Egyptians, and 
l>y the Greeks Trismegistus, ter maximus. that is. three limes all-greatest I ... 1 
because he was beyond all measure an enlightened philosopher, an excel¬ 
lent priest, and a noble, apparently serene king.** 

Franck derived his image of Hermes, as he acknowledges, largely from Fi¬ 
cino, though he clearly assigns a distinctly earlier date to Hermes: he was 
a contemporary of Abraham and thus clearly antedated Moses. Franck's 
interpretation of Henneticism was far more radical, however, in that he 
considered the Hermetic writings to be a pagan replacement for Chrisii- 
anity and forJudeo-Christian revelation. The Pimander contained "all that 
is necessary for a Christian to know." This text was in no way a primitive, 
early stage of a truth that finally reached its explicit perfection in the 
Bible. This Hermetic theology was "as masterfully written as by Moses oi 
any prophet" and thus must be put on a level with theirs. Franck goes 
even further and secs in Hermes a clearer herald of God than Moses 
was. Moses, as part of his mission, "was not to speak out half as luridly. In 
order to give the people, who were accustomed to thinking figuratively, 
everything covered in figures, so that this mystery would be revealed imlv 
through Christ."” Hermes, however, had been able to express lihnsell 
more clearly. 

Certainly Franck was no Hermetist. for as little as he Irelieved in rii< 
"outer word" of the Bible, just as little could he validate I lenneiic ism as 
doctrine in the dogmatic sense. Rather. Hermes was for the Egyptians wh.u 
other sages had been for other peoples. He assumed that every |H-ople bad 
had its prophets. .As Moses had taught the Hebrews the essenc e nl < aid. 
so Plato had taught the Greeks, and Hermes Trismegistus the Egyptians 
"Thus this Egyptian Moses instructed and enlightened the Egyptians ill 
Egypt, just as Plato, the Greek Moses, enlightened the Greeks, and Moses 
the I Icbrews."* 
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What is true of scripture is even more true of God. The image of God 
formed by a culture, the theorem regarding God that a theology estab¬ 
lishes, or a philosopher's definition of God are only derived forms of the 
Holy Spirit. God does not belong to a specific culture or doctrine. Franck 
stresses the unit)’ and identity of the sole Ckxl, who is not only the God of 
Christians but a God for all those who prove their worth through practice: 

[• • 1 dial the impartial God (who does not favor any person but only those who 
do right among all |x*op!cs and fear God so that hr benefits them) is also the 
god of the heathens and has always been be who has enlightened, informed, 
inmirrored the Heathens with his light, word, grace and Christianity." 

This universal God, a God of both reason and righteous action, was not wor¬ 
shiped only by the Egyptians and Hermes Trismegistus. Nor was he the God 
who had been a deity only to confessed Christians or to the Jewish people. 
Rather, the same things regarding this very’ CkkI had also been said by Ploti¬ 
nus, Diogenes. Plato. Orpheus, Sophocles, the Sibyls, and many others. 

Franck’s eclecticism—especially against the background of the bitter con¬ 
fessional conflicts in northern Europe—is committed to a clear concept of 
tolerance. As already had been the case in Hellenism, the idea that some¬ 
thing remained identical in its ideal, spiritual essence, though articulated 
differently by diverse cultures and religions, served both as the basis and 
methodological foundation of his eclecticism and as a decisive argument for 
tolerance. With its stress on the concept of spirit and its Platonic doctrine 
of knowledge. Ilermcticism well suited Franck’s spiritualism and tolerant 
thought. It is thus no surprise that Franck, during the final year of his life, 
translated the Corpus Hermeticum into German, a text that was never printed. 

Hermeticism in the Service of Promoting Tolerance 

Christian apologetics had used Hcrmeticism to demonstrate that the 
Christian religion was consistent with the philosophy and theology of 
the ancient world. By the sixteenth century, however, circumstances had 
changed, and Christianity had become the cultural matrix, but, even then, 
Hcrmeticism served to indicate the compatibility of various cultures and 
religions. Indeed, once again Hcrmeticism served Christian apologetics. 
An especially important advocate of Christianity who invoked I lermes Tris¬ 
megistus and his writings was Philippe dc Momay (1549-1623). This con¬ 
fessed adherent of the Reformation was a widely traveled man. I Ic worked 
for Henry IV, who appointed him governor of Saunmi. Mon lay’s work. 
Traite tie la write tie la religion rhrrtirnne con Ire les at lire*, rfiiairinis. payints. 
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juifs, mohametans, et autrrs infideles (Treatise on the truth of the Christian 
religion, against the atheists. Epicurians. pagans. Jews. Mohammedans, 
and other unbelievers), appeared in 1581 and was a major publishing suc¬ 
cess. It went through many editions in France and was also translated into 
a number of vernaculars, including German in 1616; from 1583 on. it was 
also accessible in Latin editions. 

Momay wanted to defend the truth of Christianity against the assaults 
of heretical traditions by pointing to its natural truth. It was not possible 
to conceive of any other than the God of Christianity, and even its critics 
had possessed the core of Christian dogmas. He particularly wanted to 
attest monotheism and the doctrine of the Trinity in ancient religions by 
referring to Hcrmeticism. 

In the Pimander I lermes Trismegistus had written about the sole God 
and creator of all, and. in this respect, he was a witness for the venerable 
antiquity of monotheism. Momay cited extensively from the first chapter 
of the Poimander, claiming to see in it the same message as in Genesis. In 
all important statements, the Hermetic doctrines concurred with the the¬ 
ology of Christianity. Using many citations Momay sought to make it cleat 
that Hermes had already taught that God’s creation was accomplished by 
means of his Word, and the Word was synonymous with ‘his Son." Aeconl 
ing to the Hermetic writings, the third hypostasis of God was the Holy 
Spirit, as in Christianity. Momay. the confessed Lutheran, wished to tecog 
nize in these correspondences a special similarity between tin- Hennetit 
writings and the Gospel of John: ‘that he used the same Word as the evan 
gelist John used l ... 1 In the same way, many hundreds ol year, eailiri, 
the Platonbts published his (Mercury’s] books in the Greek language. 

Like Franck. Momay was less concerned with favoring llei n»eii« ism 
above other religions and philosophies than in promoting tolerance: 
“And thus Zoroaster and Mercury responded and spoke well, tin- lattei 
for the Egyptians and the former for the Persians. For sages should lie 
heard in what concerns wisdom proper for all their people. Just as lie did 
for Hermes, Momay expressed appreciation for Orpheus and I'ytliago 
ms. for Philo, and lor many other sages of antiquity. It is striking tli.u 
Momay restricts himself largely to writers in the Platonic tradition. Mis 
apology lor Christianity is predominantly a compilation of citations and 
excerpts. < )nly seldom does he offer any commentary, contenting lumscll 
with bringing together fragments or texts that are suppmed i«> '|*eak lot 
themselves in the context ol the ics|m-< live « liapiers. 
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Mornay deserves aticntion less for the originality of his image of Hermes 
than for his concern to explain various religious and philosophical traditions 
as part of heilsgeschichte (salvation history), a point of view that, in the frame¬ 
work of "eclectic tolerance,' was widespread in the early modern period. 
As ancient Egypt’s most important theologian, Hermes was, of course, part 
of a history that was sometimes concealed but nevertheless would be essen¬ 
tially and interpretatively uncovered and seen as a history of the Christian- 
philosophical spirit in which Christianity, Greek philosophy. Hermeticism, 
and Zoroastrianism were united. Here, the “Mosaic distinction" between 
Christian monotheism and pagan polytheism, between truth and falsehood, 
largely dissolves. 57 Neither Mornay nor Franck was concerned with distinc¬ 
tion or exclusion. The principal narrative is not the Exodus, but the story of 
the primeval knowledge of all men, which was spread throughout the vari¬ 
ous cultures and was the common basis of many cultures and religions. The 
God who was the subject of this tradition of primeval wisdom was a universal 
God, for he was the creator of this world but transcendent in his essence. He 
had revealed himself in his creation, as he had also revealed himself in the 
Bible and in the Hermetic texts. But he was far more than what these revela¬ 
tions expressed, anti therefore he could not be expressed exactly through 
dogma. The theological-philosophical Hermetica address this very matter: 
from the Hermetic point of view, the vision ol the divine itself is not directly 
representable, and not even the twenty-four philosophers had been able to 
find a decisive definition of God. This God is not completely merged in this 
world; he is distanced in his essence from human logic and from the bound¬ 
aries of space and time. This divine concept is unsuited to the dogmatic 
persecution of an alleged heresy; rather, it opens men's eves to the dignity 
and sanctity of all other concepts of the divine. 

But the revelatory character of die Hermetic writings w-as also subject 
to a different interpretation. If the Adamic primeval wisdom is viewed as a 
privileged access to God and an adequate understanding of his creation, 
Hermeticism could also become dogmatic and lead to polemics against 
heretics. In particular, the Hermetic legitimation legends of alchemo- 
Paracelsism served the struggle against those who held to other creeds. 

Science and Rei>elation 

Franck and Momav valorized the texts of the Corpus Hermrticum and, 
historically, these thinkers belonged to the philosophical-theological 
tradition of Hermeticism. They promoted tolerance and approached 
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Hermeticism from an academic distance. The natural philosophic al. al 
chemical writings were more clearly stamped by a confessional iheioiic. 
Such Hermetic tractates often begin with an invocation of Christ and an 
assurance that they arc firmly rooted in Christian lx-lief. 1 low strongly ihrse 
texts are characterized l»y a religious-existential scIf-tmdciMandiiig is ir 
vealed in the initial didactic dialogue lxlwevn “Se nior" and "Adolphus" m 
the (krulta lliilmo/ihia (I lidden philosophy), which is attributed to Basilius 

Valentinus.‘"The anonymous audioi depicts a dialogue Ix-lvvccn .in oldei. 
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experienced Hermetist, who is endeavoring to understand nature and 
the miracle of the alchemical process, and a younger man, who is skepti¬ 
cal of the possibilities of alchemical transmutations. In search of true 
happiness, he is instructed by the older man in a dialogue concerning im¬ 
portant themes of Hermeticism. Adolphus, on his way to Rome, is warned 
by Senior regarding the superficialities of the world: “Rome-Sodom" is 
"an earthly paradise full of voluptuousness and worldly pleasure, and 
forgetfulness of divine bliss."" In entirely the same sense as Franck’s spiri¬ 
tualism, warning is issued not to fall under the spell of the superficialities, 
for they threaten to conceal the spirit, “and like a superficial, mindless 
letter of the alphabet, there is no spirit there." 

The same is true regarding knowledge of nature. First come God and 
correct belief, for we “must ( ... ] in all we do first consider piety, and not 
the world or nature." Every form of natural philosophy must therefore 
be measured against the word of God. In no way should one rely on the 
capability of human reason. Senior thus advises: 

Go on lx>ih parts, on God’s word, in |>uiMiit of nature, for they already 
proceed from God and should lead back to him. for the word is a straight 
scepter, just as nature is a straight line for all creation, and thus both are a 
straight path to soul and bods-, by which a righteous scholar of God is i«» Ik- rec¬ 
ognized; of which Aristotle knew nothing that was true but rather lumbered 
as best he could, like a blind man, although he was excellent above others 
in human reason, yet nothing but darkness, along with all his pupils."* 

Knowledge of the true essence of the world can only be sought from the 
Holy Spirit, and it can be sought successfully only by not becoming lost in 
worldly, immanent reason. Aristotle, who senes here as the incarnation of 
pure human reason, was extraordinarily clever for a man. but he was not 
truly wise, for he had not allowed himself to be guided by the word of God. 
Here lay one of the principal demands placed on the adherents of Her¬ 
meticism. They were to be led primarily by divine revelation, and they were 
to pursue natural philosophy in this spirit. The unity of the two books of 
God, the Bible and the Book of Nature, implies no validity stemming from 
(hear common origin; rather, thus unity has its methodological precedence 
in God’s written revelation. Senior thus opts for the traditional model of an 
agreement between the two books of God and against the contemporary 
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demand of Aristotelianism that nature should be investigated without re¬ 
course to divine revelation. 

This theory of knowledge finds its counterpart in ethical maxims. Adol¬ 
phus should not surrender himself to the superficiality of the world and 
forget the Last Judgment, for then, at the latest, every superficiality' will 
lose its luster. A good Christian must, and this emerges also from the max¬ 
ims of Hermetic philosophy. 

always heed and attend to truth and righteousness with prayer for the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, which teaches ils to know all that is spiritual. We must take 
great care lest we remain mired in the earthly labyrinth, but rather break 
free and pursue the good. yea. spend no day. no hour uselessly, but all lor 
the honor of God and the good of our neighbor.* 1 

Senior, the incarnation of Hermetic reason, here advocates a carpeditnnv thus 
that was typical of the early modem period. Youth should recall its mortality 
and. in view of reward and punishment in the next life, dedicate itself •«' the 
knowledge of God in nature. The author of the CXculta Philnsofihia thus < l< m s 
not draw conclusions as radical as those of Franck. For him, Judeo-< :iu istian 
revelation has objective validity. Here, the spirit can l>e suitably gr.»s|K<l in i In- 
outer word, and the Bible is the valid standard for morals and knowledge. 

Like many other texts of alchetno-Hermcticism. the dialogue between 
Senior and Adolphus indicates the precedence of the Bible in s. ieiu e. 
Only with biblical guidance should the Hcrmetist. inspired hy the spirit ol 
God. devote himself to observing nature and recognizing C«mI .is us . le 
ator. The methodological self-understanding of every text tlisil expresses 
support for Hermeticism is characterized by the close connect ion between 
religion and natural history, a fact that had consequences for ii.uiii.il phi 
losophy. As a science, Hermeticism was also a religion, and tin- s« ienlist 
also had to be a theologian. Senior bids Adolphus not only to study dili 
gently but above all to pray, so as to receive the spirit ol God: "the kingil. mi 
of God should first he sought: God will grant all the rest.”'' 

4. Two Paths of Hermeticism in the Early 
Modern Period 

With the translation of the writings of Plato, Plutarch. Apuleiin. and lam 
hlicluis. the humanism »T the early inmlem peii.nl inherited pagan an 
tiqnily's image of Egypt, and in choosing Im*Iwvcii the options olleied hy 
ilic early Glum li Fallieis. it . Immc dial which was liienilliei low-aid Egypt. 
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In ihc mid-fifteenth century Marsilio Ficino absorbed these concepts, pro¬ 
duced a first Latin translation of the Corpus Hennrticum, and interpreted 
Hermes Trismegistus as the founder of a philosophical tradition of revela¬ 
tion whose followers included Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. 

Pico and Ficino could understand Hermeticisin as a complement to 
Christian revelation, for they made a distinction between inward and out¬ 
ward, between the divine, spiritual content of a doctrine and its outward 
form, which was culturally and temporally conditioned. Their concern was 
the integration of various religious and philosophical doctrines, one of 
which was Hermeticisin. The Hermetic tradition was well suited to this 
search for a common denominator, for already in antiquity this doctrine 
had been renowned for its distinction between form and content. 

Whereas the philosophers of the Italian Renaissance made use of the 
Hermetica we classify as philosophical-theological, other texts stood at the 
very center of the northern European Hermcticism of alchemo-Pamcelsism. 
These texts were mostly alchemical Hermetica that had been translated from 
Arabic into eidier Latin or the vernacular languages. In the framework of 
the legitimation legends, Hermeticisin w-as considered the only legitimate 
heir of the Adamic primeval knowledge and of Christian piety, and it was 
Paracelsus who revived it. The adherents of this northern tradition passion¬ 
ately battled Aristotelian philosophy in the name of Hermes Trismegistus; 
they saw it as un-Christian, as inspired by the Devil, and therefore unsuited 
to an understanding of nature, for it took the superficial to be absolute 
and thus could not discern the hidden essence of things. Hermeticisin was 
viewed as a symbolic doctrine capable of penetrating into the true heart of 
things and perceiving the mystery of nature. 

In the early modem period Iiermeticism was characterized by a clear pro¬ 
fession of Christian religion. Sebastian Franck viewed Hermes' writings as an 
adequate alternative toJudeoChristian revelation. Mostly, however, empha¬ 
sis was placed on the inner harmony Ixrtwccn Hermcticism and Christian¬ 
ity. In his defense of Christianity, Momav used Hermeticism to bridge the 
gap l>etwecn the confessions and to demonstrate that the central dogmas 
of Christianity were evidence of a religion of nature and reason. The adher¬ 
ents of alchemo-Paracelsism, however, saw themselves struggling between 
Hermetic and Aristotelian doctrines, a struggle in which they were heirs to 
an orthodox tradition that stretched from Adam and Hermes Trismegistus 
to Paracelsus, and which was tme philosophy for all Christians. Natural phi¬ 
losophy. therefore, was also theology, for to understand nature meant to un¬ 
derstand God. What was fundamental was not. as in the physic o-theology of 
the eighteenth century, the concept of the common origin of (hkI's revela¬ 
tion in tin* Bonk of Nature and the Kook <>| Revelation. Rather, the absolute 
precedence ol ili«- Kible was die Im\i\ and the vanish. k ol natural science. 


IV Seventeenth Century 

High Point and Decline 


1. Casuuhon and the Dating of the Hermetic Texts 

The year 1614 witnessed an important caesura in the history ol I lei 
meticism,' for in that year, in London, the philologist Isaac Casaubon 
published a book opposing the chronology- of Cesare Baronin. Ol the 
773 folio pages of Casubon's Dr Rebus Saais rt ErrUsiastiri\ ((>u sirred mu\ 
ecclesiastical matters), only a few were devoted to the Carpus 1/nwHhum, 
but even they assured the book's importance in the history ol sdiolai 
ship. Casaubon attacked Cesare Baronio's discussion of the so-called pagan 
prophets, namely, those pagans, including Hermes Trisniegisius. who sup 
posedly had foreseen the coming of Christ. Casaubon questioned die gen 
crally accepted antiquity of the texts of the Corpus Hnvutuurn, maintaining 
that they did not record ancient Egyptian wisdom but were ariuallv a « mi 
glomcration of Platonic and Christian concepts written alter I lie lilcliine ol 
Christ. Casaubon pointed to many correspondences between die * onieni 
of the Corpus Hermeticum and that of the Bible. For example, be comp iled 
the passage, “If you do not first hate your body, my son pin I. you « -»\un\ 
love yourself" (ClI TV, 6) to the passage in John 12. 25. "Those who love 
iheir lire lose it; and those who hate dieii life in this world will keep ii lot 

1. See Kr.UM.-s Amcfc Vali-S, <Mn>/!»«■» nmA llamrtk IiiuUIh-h (IoimIoii. I’H.Ii, 
«li;i|>. 21. 

2. Aiilli.Hiy taatl.Mi, «r»m ll^ilirt: km . ... llmi.es Immih kis 
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eternal life.” This correspondence, according to Casaubon, was a sign that, 
because the concepts in the Corpus Hermeticum referred to the texts of the 
New Testament, the)' must have been written at a later date. It would be 
absurd, Casaubon argued, to assume that the mysteries of the divine were 
revealed to pagans earlier and more clearly than to Christians and Jews. 

The Corpus Hermelitum uses concepts that, in their abstractness, can¬ 
not possibly have originated in the allegedly primeval time of Hermes 
Trismegistus. If the writings of the Corpus Hrnneticum are, in fact, clearly 
pre-Christian, they should display no significant stylistic difference from 
those of the oldest Greek writers such as Herodotus. The language, how¬ 
ever, clearly uses a later style; in particular, it employs many words that ap¬ 
peared in Greek only after the birth of Christ. Casaubon did not believe in 
the authorship of an age-old Hermes Trismegistus, and hr even spoke of a 
forger: "that imposter liked to steal not only the sacred doctrines but the 
words of Sacred Scripture as well."* Not only Christian but also Platonic 
influences could be shown. A striking example that proves the Corpus 
Henneticum could scarcely lx* dated to the period of Moses is its men¬ 
tion of the sculptor Phidias, who lived in the fifth century b.c.e. Casaubon 
considered it quite possible that there had been a sage named Hermes 
Trismegistus, who might, in fact, haw lived in a remotely ancient period 
of time, but he could not possibly have been the author of the Curf/us Her¬ 
meticum. These texts were therefore forgeries with which Christians had 
sought to win pagans over to their doctrine. 

Although contemporaries severely criticized Casaubon's book, his dat¬ 
ing of the Cerrpus Hrnneticum was widely accepted. Among scholars, I lermes 
Trismegistus no longer enjoyed the legendary reputation that had been 
accorded him in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For many scholars 
of the seventeenth century, the close connection of the Hermetic texts with 
Egypt had been eliminated, and when they wrote about Egypt, they seldom 
referred to the Corpus Hermeticum . For example, Herman Witsius, in his 
Aegyptiaca, drew mostly on Plutarch's On /sis and Osiris, on Diodorus’s Ubrary 
of History, and on Herodotus's Histories. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies the study of Egypt had largely been an analysis of I Ienncticism. but, 
from now on, Egypt and I Icrmcticism went their separate ways. Casaubon 
had made the age of the texts attributed to Hermes Trismegistus into a 
matter of contention. 

Casaubon, strictly speaking, had simply turned the argumentation of 
the prisca sapientia upside down. Employing all due philological care, 
one could, in the wake of (^asauhon's publication, object that the textual 
correspondences showed only that the- biblical and ller.miie traditions 
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drew on the same basic divine revelation. In this inner conceptual con¬ 
sistency of the two traditions, Marsilio Ficino had seen an indication that 
the Corpus Hermeticum was part of the prisca theologia. and all of alchemo- 
Paracelsism had considered this consonance as natural, for Moses and 
Hermes had received their revelation from the same Holy Spirit. One 
could also argue, with Iamblichus. that the Hermetica preserved in Greek 
had been translated from the Egyptian language, and were stages of the 
editing of a work that was much older in its philosophical and theological 
content. 

Cudxvorth's Attempt to Rehabilitate Hermeticum 

1 Ienncticism received one of its most distinguished expressions in the 
work of the stalled Cambridge Plaionists. The representatives of this 
school were connected with the Protestant faith, and were enthusiastic stu¬ 
dents of Plato, the Neoplatonists. and the texts of the Corpus Henneticum. 
Even after Casaubon's critique, Marsilio Ficino s philosophy and his image 
of Hermes exercised an influence on the writings of Ralph Cudworth, 

Henry More, and Herbert of Cherbury. 

Ralph Cudworth staunchly defended the Corpus Henneticum. from !<»:> I 
on he was Master of Christ's College at Cambridge and a member of the 
Royal Society. In 1678 he published his principal, comprehensive work. 
The True Intellectual System of the Universe, which was an attempt to lelt.te 
the philosophy of Thomas Hobbes and atheism. 4 All men necessarily pus 
scss, according to Cudworth. the concept of die one God whom < -In \Mmn 
also worship. This fact showed. Cudworth observed, that < -In ist.an . eligi. m 
is characteristic of all high cultures and necessary for true human exU 
tence. Like Momav a century before him, Cudworth used the example ol 
Hermeticism in an attempt to establish that thinking man could<on. nve 
of none other than the triune God. 

Beneath die polytheistic surface of Egyptian religion, Cudwn.il. wished 
to sec a monotheistic core. and. to this end, he called on many writer* ol 
classical and late classical antiquity. The Egyptians had <listii.KU.sl.ed '•<• 

tween a "vulgar and fabulous" theology and one that was “an a..e, .«•< on. hie. 
and true." The latter was taught "by Fairies or Allegories, and by Symbols 
or I Iicroglvphicks."' Moses was initialed into ibis "I lieitrglyphu k 1 rami"K 
and Metaphysical Theology." 6 and thus into Egyptian monotheism. Hus 
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esoteric, scarcely accessible monotheistic doctrine, according to Cudworth, 
manifested itself in the Hermetic writings. In his argument. Cudworth in 
no way overlooked Casaubon’s criticism of the usual dating of the Hermetic 
texts. He maintained, however, that Casaubon was insufficiently discrimi¬ 
nating in his research and that his arguments applied only to two or three 
of the tractates in the Corpus Hermeticum. Tims Casaubon had subjected all 
the heterogeneous material to a single verdict and, based on this error, had 
declared the Corpus Hermeticum a Christian work. 

And probably he was lead into this mistake, by reason of his too securely fol¬ 
lowing that vulgar F.rror l... 1 that all that was published l»y Ficinus under 
the name of Hermes Trismegut. was but one and the same Book Pomander, 
consisting of several Chapters, whereas they are all indeed so many Distinct 
and Independent Books, whereof Paemander is only placed First. 7 

Some of the Hermetic texts should, in fact. l>e redated, according to 
Cudworth, but not all of them: Casaubon's critique did not apply to 
the Asclepius and other books. Cudworth believed in the existence of a 
Thoth, who was called Hermes by the Greeks and Mercury by the Romans. 
From classical literature, he derived an image of Hermes as the "first in¬ 
ventor of the arts and sciences" and of "hieroglyphic learning," and also 
the conveyer of an antediluvian knowledge. 

Although traces of revisions from the Christian period could be dis¬ 
cerned in the Hermetic texts, they did not speak against the possibility that 
the original texts were considerably older. Cudworth rejected Casaubon’s 
argument, not just formally but also regarding its content, contending 
that, because the Platonists and Pythagoreans, and the Greeks as a whole, 
had derived their doctrines from Egypt. Casaubon's historical and critical 
attack could be inverted, making it possible to argue along the lines of the 
Hermetic legitimation legends: 

But First, it is here considerable, that since Pythagorisxn. Platonism and the 
Greek Learning in general, was in great part derived from the Egyptians, it 
cannot be concluded, that whatsoever is Piatonical or Grecanieal. therefore 
was not Egyptian." 


Some scholars, even after Casaubon's redating, were thus able to ex¬ 
press esteem for Hermes Trismegistus and the Hermetic texts. Although 
Casaubon's critique had largely won the day. it did not irrevocably reverse 
the verdict regarding Hcnneticism. 


7. Ibid.. |>|>. .Tjo 
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Critique and End of Hermeticism? 

Casaubon was not the first to question the extremely early date at¬ 
tributed to the Hermetic texts. Also skeptical was the Calvinist Matthieu 
Berodale. who suggested that the writings were forged. In 1575 Berodalc* 
wrote: 

Some claim that Hermes is older than Pharaoh, as Suidas said. Ii is clear from 
the work called Paemander that is ascribed to him that this view is false. For ii 
mentions the Sibyls, who were many centuries alter Pharaoh. Also, the Aew u 
lapius to whom Hermes is writing mentions Phidias, who lived in the time nl 
Pericles. It is thus clear that that book of Mercut ius Trismcgistus is forged.'' 

That the Sibyls are mentioned cannot be blamed on the Asclefiitts. lot il 
was Ficino who introduced them in his translation, and yet the argument 
here is similar to Casaubon's: many indications speak against a text I t om 
remote antiquity and in favor of a forgery. 

Adrien Turnibe (1512-1565) had already pointed out that ilie men 
lion of Phidias in the Corpus Hermeticum (XVUI. 4) showed that this lexl 
could not have stemmed from a primeval Hermes TriMiiegixlnx. In 1567 
his pupil, Gilbert Gcnebrard (1535-1597). dated the Corpus Unwell, urn hi 
the fourth century b.c.l.. for tire Egyptians had first learned tin* < heck Ian 
guage with the Hellenization of Egypt. Prior to the conquest «»l Alexandra 
it had scarcely been possible for Egyptians to write in (h eck. In llie set ••ml 
edition of his Chronographia, published in 1580. Gcnebr.iiel rallied Ids dal 

Ing proposal further, remarking that the Pimandermenu .cl die Slink 

who had lived centuries after Moses. Like GasaulMm lain, and I'ninelu 
before him. he also adduced the mention of Phidias as a dn isivr 11 tin Inn 
for redating the Corpus. 

For Frances A. Yates, the appearance of Casaubon’s crilique uf die ( wpu\ 
Hermeticum in 1614 marked the end of the Renaissance." And Anllinnv 
Grafton sees a caesura in the history of Hermetic ism, lor in learned < in leu 
there remained scarcely a defender of the legendary an(i«|uity ul die I lei 
mctic writings. Scholars widely accepted a redating of die tjnpu\, and 
even the thesis of a forgery in the first centuries of die prese nt era. 

Cudworth’* defense of Ilenmticisiu did not remain widinui louse 
qucnccs, not for the image of Egypi bill lor 1 Irrinrtie isiii ilsell. As |.iu 
Assmann pointed mil. Iiis examination nl die- I Icnnc-iic lexis slimved dial 
die- important i|iic-slioii was no longer dial «»l cl uing and • hronologv lull 
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rather the authenticity of Hermetic thought. Cudworth saw an articula¬ 
tion of authentic ancient Egyptian thought in some of the Hermetic texts, 
and, in fact, connections do exist between the theological developments 
of the New Kingdom in ancient Egypt and the "One-and-AH" doctrine 
of the Corpus Hermeticum. In the seventeenth century, however, this point 
could not be demonstrated on the basis of original Egyptian sources, for 
these could not be read prior to the nineteenth century. Hermeticism 
thus lost much of its prestige: the texts of the Corpus Hermeticum were no 
longer counted as a valid expression of ancient Egyptian wisdom. 

Casaubon's book had. at first, no repercussions on the Hermes Trismegis- 
tus of the alchemists and Paracclsists, for his critique seemed irrelevant to 
the texts that concerned them. Others, however, cast doubt on the age and 
authenticity of the Hermetic texts on which alchcmo-1 Icrmcticism relied. 
Thus, Nicolas Guibert (1547-1620) maintained that the Tabula Smaragdina 
had to be inauthentic, and that it could not possibly have stemmed from 
Hermes Trismegistus. for the ancients had not once mentioned alchemy 
by name. In the tabula, moreover, gold and silver were designated by the 
names of planets, a practice introduced by Proclus in his commentary on 
the Timaeus." 

In his Oedipus Aegyptiacus (The Egyptian Oedipus) of 1G52-54, the Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher 1 * was one of the few writers to include not only the 
Corpus Hermeticum but also the Tabula Smaragdina among the writings of 
1 let i nes Trismegistus. He also cited a number of Arab I lermctica, both in 
Arabic and Latin translation. 

Kircher, in his book, does not doubt that the ancient Egyptian kings were 
able to amass rich treasures by obtaining gold, but the gold, he contends, 
was acquired by mining, not alchemy. Entirely unclear is who the author of 
the Tabula Smaragdina was or where and when he lived or in what language 
he originally composed this tractate. This text remained unknown, how¬ 
ever, to the Greek philosophers who came to Egypt to study Hermetic wis¬ 
dom; it was probably a forgery ascribed to Hermes, the “most ancient of all 
philosophers," to lend it a greater antiquity and thus also higher prestige. 

Kircher understood the Tabula Smaragdina as a collection of paraphrases 
of the Pimandrr, the Asc/cpius, and writings of lamblichus and Proclus. 


11 . Sytvain Marion. "Marsilc Ficin et l'alchimic: Sa position, sa influence, appendin': I a 
Critique dc Hein alchimbte par Nicolas Guihcn (Icxtc latin),’ in Alrkimirei fihilmtipliir a la 
Renaissance, Actesdu eolloque international dc Toms. 1—7 diYrinlnc ItKH.ccl. |<%iii-duitdc 
Margolin and Sylvain Mutton, pp. I2H92 (Pam. IMtt). 
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He saw the Tabula as nothing more than the expression of a “One-and- 
AII" doctrine that was already’ to be found in Plato’s Parmenides and in the 
Hermetic Asclephts. In this way he integrated the alchemical Hermeticism 
of the Tabula Smaragdina into the history of philosophical-theological texts 
and of the Corpus Hermeticum. 

Kircher attests to the variety anti lack of clarity of the Hermetic texts. 
His Oedipus Aegyptiacus contains a complete copy of the text of the Tabula 
Smaragdina and a detailed commentary on it, along with lengthy passages 
from die Asclepius and the Corpus Hermeticum 

Kircher entirely overlooks Casaubon's critique of die Corpus Hermeticum, 
but he assumes that Hermes Trismegistus is a composite of several histe.ri 
cal personalities. 1 ' 

Conflict over the Legitimacy of the “Hermetic Art 

The Tabula Smaragdina and the Hermetic texts of alchemical content do 
not seem, at first, to have been affected by Casaubon’s critique. The silii.i 
lion changed fundamentally, however, in the mid-seventeenth century. In 
1648 Hermann Coming. Professor of Medicine at Helmstcdt University, 
published a work entitled Dehermetico Aegyptiorum vetereet nova Paracebiw 
rum medicina liber unus (A book on the ancient Hermetic medicine of die 
Egyptians and the new medicine of the Paracclsists), in which he dial 
lenged the validity of alcheino-Paracelsism and its legitimation legends. 

Coming's purpose was to investigate whether the "school ol Paracelsus 
could rightly appeal to a Hermetic tradition. In a source analysis of die 
Hermetic literature, chiefly texts of classical and late classical antiquity, 
he sided with Casaubon. affirming that all books that laid claim to being 
written by Hermes Trismegistus were forgeries. Evidently, Coming c on¬ 
tended, there was never a man with this name, and the legendary' cultural 
innovations also did not amount to much. The medicine of the Egyptians 
was pure superstition, far surpassed by that of the Creeks; the same was 
true for mathematics, physics, and philosophy. 

Alter this general attack on the ParaceLsists’ image of Egypt. Coming 
turned to his actual opponent. Although the new Hermetic medic ine had 
almost nothing in common with ancient Hermetic medicine-, it. too. was to 
be rejected, for it was magic, irreconcilable with either Christian Ixiiel m 
general custom. The Paracclsists were banning, not helping, llic ii patie nts. 

Nevertheless. I lennetieism enjoyed, as Coming ae knowle dgeel. an mi 
interruptedly good reputation. He- wondered only how ii was that this 
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Hermetic ism laid claim to have originated with Hermes Trismegistus, and 
how it was that the adherents of Paracelsist doctrines called themselves 
“1 Icrmctists," not “Paracelsists." Conring suspected that Paracelsus and 
his followers intentionally abused the traditional esteem for Hermes Tris¬ 
megistus to create prestige for their own doctrines. Among the Paracel- 
sists, the name of Paracelsus was closely connected with that of Hermes 
Trismegistus, and their cures had made their reputation under the name 
of Ilermes Trismegistus. Theophrastus von Hohenhcim and his earliest 
and most important adherents had never themselves declared support 
for Hermes. The similarity of ancient Egyptian and modern Paracelsist 
Hermeticism amounted to nothing more than self-aggrandizing and a 
theologically false understanding of the concept of revelation. Both tradi¬ 
tions believed that they received direct, divine revelation that had been 
handed down in their texts. But the modem adherents of Hermes Tris¬ 
megistus, though they adorned themselves with his name, knew absolutely 
nothing of the ancient Egyptian Hermetic doctrines. They erroneously 
presumed that Hermes was the creator of “chcmiatric" medicine, and that 
they themselves stood in a tradition that this Egyptian had founded: 

It must in fact also be maintained that neither Paracelsus nor his disciples, 
who have assumed the name of Hcrmctisu, have had any knowledge of an¬ 
cient Hermetic medicine. At any rate, nothing K to be found in their writings 
of what we have collected and made note of above (in this text). And for this 
reason, they have had no other reason to call themselves Hermetistx than 
that they believed that the origin of alchemical medicine was in that master; 
it is with respect to these matters that these people give themselves air*. 14 

Conring disputed contemporary Hermeticism in two respects: the Para¬ 
celsist cures were useless, even dangerous, and their historical legitima¬ 
tion legends were without substance, as no connection existed between 
the content of Paracelsism and that of ancient Hermeticism. The appeal 
to ancient Egyptian Hermeticism was futile, for ancient Egy ptian cultural 
innovations were grossly overrated, and the Corpus Hermelicum was not a 
text from remote antiquity. 

Conring attacked only the texts of the Corpus Hermelicum that he knew 
from the editions of Patrizi and Ficino. He supported Patrizi's opinion that 
the portions of texts grouped together under the title Poimandrrshould be 
viewed not as segments of a single, coherent text but ;ls a heterogeneous 
collection of independent tractates. After reviewing Casaubon's critique 
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in detail, he offered reason to think that some portions were writte n m 
the Cracco-Hellenistic, and not just the Christian, spirit, and to this extent 
could not count as Christian forgeries. After a brief paraphrase of the ti a. 
tales of the Corpus Hermelicum, Conring came to this conclusion: 

From all this, what we have said is truly clear that these texts, which Maoiliu 
Ficino first published and translated into Latin under the name PoemuuAn 
are of diverse origin and by different authors, that it seems some are to In 
understood [as being! by Christians and others by Platonists, that they we. <• 
fabricated under the name of Ilermes. and that a very small amount serins 
to correspond to ancient Egyptian doctrine. 1 

Conring also cites some texts regarding the Philosophers’ Slone, though 
without more detailed mention of them. There could lx* only remnants 
of Egyptian knowledge in certain Hermetic texts, and the rest were pine 
pseudepigrapha. Just as the 1 lermetic texts offered little genuine evident e 
of ancient Egyptian wisdom, so. too. Hermes Trismegistus could not l*e 
viewed as the most important founder of Egyptian culture. In particular, 
the Paracelsists* claim of Hermes’ primacy in medical matters was absurd. 

When Conring. a professor of medicine and adherent of Aristotle, at¬ 
tacked Hermeticism, defenders charged into the arena. In 167-1 Glaus 
Borrichius, in direct opposition to Coming's invective, published Hermrtis 
Aegfptiorum el Chemicorum Sapienlia (The wisdom of Hermes, the Egy ptians, 
and the chemists). 

The title of BorrichiusV book, which exactly paralleled Hermann < a Hi¬ 
ring's, could have been “Wie Du mir. so ich Dir" (Tit for tat). Alter at¬ 
tempting to establish the superiority and dignity of ancient Hermeticism. 
Borrichius affirmed that the Paracelsists. contrary- to Com ing’s assertion, 
stood in a single Hermetic tradition with the ancient Egyptians. Panic cImih 
and his adherents cultivated a science that was not only ancient ami veil 
erable but also reasonable, and they were entirely correct in invoking the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus. 

Borrichius cited Coming's invectives and tried to demonstrate, in dc 
tail, how the latter had erred in his judgments. In Boriieh ins's elfin t to 
stress the dignity of Hermes Trismegistus. his book grew into a « ompeu 
dium of ancient Hermetic citations, listing Coming's theses ami rclei 
cnees to demonstrate that Coining had incorrectly and inadequately 
interpreted the se mostly classical and late c lassical sources. As heatedly as 
(louring disputed the dignilv I leimeti« ism. so Konicliius allii inrd the 
exact opposite. I lie wisdom die Egyptians was. even bey.I medic ine. 
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extraordinary. Grcco-Roman culture owed much to Egyptian culture, and 
therefore it was mindless to rank the former over the latter. 

In defending Hcrmeticism, Borrichius did not respond to the redating 
of die Corpus Hermetieunr, he did not mention Casaubon, nor did he at¬ 
tempt to defend the Corpus Hermetuum. He cited many remarks concern¬ 
ing Hermes TYismegistus, but very few by Hermes himself. This lack is all 
the more surprising, because, although Borrichius disagreed with nearly 
all Con ring’s theses, he overlooked his adversary’s detailed discussion of 
the Corpus Uennetirum. 

The conflict between Conringand Borrichius, which was continued into 
yet other publications, served to emphasize that neither of these men ever 
distinguished between Hermes the theologian-philosopher and Hermes 
the father of alchemy. Conring used Casaubon's critique against alchemo- 
Paracelsism, but he did not acknowledge that the Corpus Hermtticum played 
only a minor role in the writings of the Paracelsists. Similarly Borrichius, 
in defending Hermes, also failed to make the distinction, and also seems 
to have seen no reason to do so. For him. the accounts regarding 1 lermes 
were more important than his texts. Obviously he saw in the Hermetic 
texts no necessary, or even normative, basis for the Ars Hermetica . 

2. Hcrmeticism and the Modern Natural Sciences 

The question of the scientific credibility of Hcrmeticism was clearly 
posed in the course of the seventeenth century, with the rise of mod¬ 
ern science. That the proponents of alchemy in this period staunchly 
affirmed its scientific character was part of their struggle for social recog¬ 
nition. But what lurked behind the assertion that they were promoting 
true science? 

In the historiography of science, Hcrmeticism is often taken to be an 
escapist viewpoint of the early modern period. As a "non-’rationalistic' 
philosophy that found a strong subliminal resonance from the Reforma¬ 
tion up to the nineteenth century," 1 *' it has not been understood as a com¬ 
ponent of a scientific development according to the motto “from myth 
to reason.” Its adherents have been considered lunatics or frauds, coun- 
tcrimages to such heroes of science as Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton, and 
Robert Boyle. Hcrmeticism has thus often been seen as the paradigm of 
an early modern science that fell entirely by the wayside with the scientific 
innovations ofthe seventeenth century. The positivistic historicism of the 
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nineteenth century saw the Ars Hermetica as merely an “aberration in cul¬ 
tural history." 17 

Some scholars, however, have understood alchemy to be the basis of mod¬ 
ern chemistry. It is known that even the heroes of the Enlightenment had 
an affinity for the “dark thinkers.” for example, Newton intensively studied 
and made use of alchemical texts. Frances A. Yates's thesis regarding the 
importance of Hermeticism in the development of early modem science 
caused quite a sensation with its assertion that the magical-Hcrmetic tradi¬ 
tion exerted a distinct influence on the origin of the modern sciences. With 
his knowledge and understanding, die Renaissance magus used the hidden 
powers of nature to bring the obscure to light, and thus was die prototype 
ofthe modem scientist who strives to dispel the mysteries of nature through 
his experiments. Ul But along with his magical-cabalistic numerological spec¬ 
ulations. the magus had also already employed a quantifying method, which 
he used to make measurements, discern proportions, and try to symbolize 
the relationships between ontologically differentiated beings. Hermeticism 
had understood the Copcmican picture of the world as a magical symbol 
and thus established a close relationship between Hermetic lielicls and 
modem science.'* According to Yates, the concept of mastering nature had 
already, at the end ofthe sixteenth century, brought scholars such as Pali izi. 
Campanclla. and Bruno to the point where they were gathering all tin- sages 
together into a religion of nature and working on a program o( xo< ial. mein 
physical, and religious reform. Although the Church op|Misccl these heleio 
dox endeavors—indeed. Patri/i’s A 'ova tie Universalis I'hilnwphia landed on 
the Index. Campanella was thrown into prison, and Bruno was hnt tied tin 
methodology of natural magic represented by these three thinkeis pushed 
its way into the modem sciences. This much is clear at least in the iasi 
of Giordano Bruno, who. using Hermetic texts, participated in the Ineal 
through of the Copemican revolution. And as for Copernicus (I IV.'l I Ml) 
himself, had he not, if only in passing, appealed to the Hermetic lexis to 
clarify his heliocentric imago of the cosmos? 

Yates’s thesis found widespread acceptance but also staunch «litii ism. 
One opponent was Robert S. YVestman. who demonstrated convim iugly 
that the impulse to understand the cosmos according to the t iopenm an 
model did not follow from the texts ofthe Corpus llrnnrlinnn. Hie thesis 
was untenable. West man asserted, for hoik* of the thinkeis. who. a«. Hiding 
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10 Yates, were important representatives of the Hermetic tradition, had in¬ 
terpreted the Copernican image of the cosmos as a magical symbol. There 
was no actual Hermetic explanation of Copernicanism, and Bruno was the 
only thinker who connected the Copernican image of the cosmos with 
Hermeticism and the concepts of Ficino. Further, the concept of magus 
had no significant influence on the scientific revolution of the early mod¬ 
ern period.** 

Still, although Yates’s thesis has been widely refuted, she succeeded in 
drawing attention to the fact that Hermeticism. as portrayed by Ficino and 
Bruno as part of Neoplatonic philosophy, was conceptually and scientifi¬ 
cally state of the art in its day. Can we say the same of the 1 lermeticism of 
alchemo-Paracelsism? 

Moritz von Hcsscn-Kasscl had established a chair in alchemy at Marburg 
University, and among the university professors were adherents of the An 
Hermetica such as Olaus Bon it him and Joachim Tancke. Others, including 
Daniel Sennert (1572-1637), who was Professor of Medicine at Wittenberg, 
strove for a synthesis of Paracelsist chemiatry and the doctrines of Aristotle 
and Galen.The relationship between the “Hermetic an" and the traditional 
science of the early modem period seems problematic but not incompati¬ 
ble. Did those writers who consciously and emphatically referred to I lei mes 
Trismegistus share a particular concept of science? 

Benedikt Nikolaus Petraeus displayed a demonstrative Enlightenment 
rhetoric in his Critique fiber die Alehymistischen Sr hr/ten (Critique of tlu* al¬ 
chemical lexis). 1 ' He warned against these texts, complaining that they 
were mostly motivated by profit. He soon made it clear, however, that he 
did not represent a positivistic concept of science and nature. As in the 
older 1 iermetic texts, according to Petraeus, a tme alchemist was required 
to he pious and to renounce worldly goods: “A tme philosopher leaps only 
heavenward, derides that which the world derides in him!" (p. 6). And the 
critic should “not rashly run into the sacrarium naturae or the sanctuary 
of alchemy with unwashed hands" (p. 3). Only those w ho believed and un¬ 
derstood were in a position to cam- out the alchemical process. All others 
must fail because of their technical and intellectual inadequacies. 

Success can be achieved not by reason alone, Petraeus contended, but 
by reading the classics of the alchcmical-Hermetic tradition. Since many 

20. See Brian Vickers. 'Okkulte Wi»ensctuftcn.~ Jahrbueh I9S6/87, cd. WWiim liallv 
kolleg zu Berlin. Institute for Advanced Study (IWH>: 124-129. 
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people did not understand the “oblique expressions and the meaning 
they conceal" (p. 9), they had to be patient and trust that, with time, God 
would “show an even better means and way” to an adequate understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of these texts. Because limited human reason was in¬ 
sufficient. it was necessary to read the classics in order to climb "the ladder 
of the sages* (p. 10) and attain true insight. Here. Petraeus displayed his 
trust in a model of bookish “mysteries" or revelation: (k>d would commu¬ 
nicate to the enthusiast for alchemical texts a hermeneutic key to reading 
and understanding the authorities of "Hermetic philosophy." 

Because of the difficulty in understanding the doctrines of alchemy, 
which were "obscure, artificial words and enigmas” (p. 7). alchemy was 
discredited in the eyes of many critics and fools. But these doctrines wen- 
intended only for especially suitable men. and only these chosen persons 
could understand the texts as allegory. There had to be men who were «a 
pable of comprehending their mysterious language and had the technic al 
skill to put what they read into practice. Only when an understanding ol 
the texts was applied in relevant, practical ways would it lx* cleat wheihei 
the texts had been understood and yielded their secrets to the reader. I lte 
criterion of successful practice entailed, of course, no possibility ol lalsilv 
ing the theory. The failure oflabormtory practice showed only that the text 
had not been correctly interpreted. The writings of the ancient sages thus 
had the status of unquestionable validity. Petracus’s Critique displayed the 
scientific understanding of an adherent of the An Hermetira. Kmplnving 
the motif of revelation and the topos of the mystery of nature. IVti.tens 
made a connection that often appears in the Hermetic te xts ol the seven 
teenth century: the connection between scientific understanding and an 
ethos of secrecy. 

Initiation into the Mysteries of Hermetic Science 

A Hetmclist was someone who guarded a mystery that obliged him 
to secrecy. Many book titles display an obvious arcanopliilia: Airiniuiii 
Hermeticae Philosophiae (The secret of Hermetic philosophy). 7 ’ Aironii 
Arcnnissima (The most secret secrets). 75 and Elucidatio Searlonim (l x 
planation of the secrets)/' and. in subtitles, the reader is promised a 
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Concentriertel s] Geheimnuss derNatur (Concentrated mystery of nature) 15 
or an F.lueidarius Purus Philosophicus lie Universali Arcano (Pure philo¬ 
sophical explanation of the secret of the universe). 16 

In the foreword to the first volume of his German-language collection 
of alchemical tractates, published in 1728, Friedrich Roth-Scholt/. prom¬ 
ised to present texts “that those with artistic taste and the enthusiast in 
search of the mystery of nature should enjoy.' The reader of his collec¬ 
tion could study "true wisdom and the great mysteries of nature." 17 What 
Roth-Scholtz understood by a "mystery" corresponded to the topos of the 
mystery of nature.-' Mysteries of nature were considered to be the unseen 
causes of natural phenomena, which were hidden to the senses but could 
be discerned by reason. This topos originally had a purely epistemological 
significance, referring to the difficulties experienced bv human cognition 
in understanding the causes of natural effects, but in the Middle Ages it 
acquired an ontological meaning. The "mystery of nature" was reinter¬ 
preted as a power that could be snatched away from nature, in the sense 
of a relationship between latent power and manifest transposition of this 
power in effect. Ontologicallv “mystery" meant a status of being of nature 
that does not stand necessarily opposite to the perceptible essence of the 
object but rather is distinct from it. 

This ontological meaning constitutes a large part of the concept of “mys¬ 
tery" in the alchemical texts, and nearly every one of the titles mentioned 
above is to be understood in this sense. The point was to lift this mystery 
of nature so as to reveal the causes of natural processes, causes that were 
hidden from the senses. This notion was almost a maxim of Hermetic re¬ 
search: "Hermetic wisdom deals, in particular, with nature and its works; it 
investigates the mysteries that lie hidden within it." rJ 

Against the background of the mystery of nature, the secrecy ethos 
in the Hermetica at first seems incomprehensible. Why should there be 
silence regarding knowledge of the latent forces of nature? Why should 
“what holds the world together in its inmost folds" be kept secret? 

23. Anonymous, Henan in nurr, d.i. dot Concenlriale Grhamnuu dn Nttlur (Hamburg, 
1705). 
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In the eyes of the Hcrmetists of the early modem period, great dan¬ 
gers were entailed in the possibility of haring the forces of nature at one’s 
disposal, in making use of the invisible powers and forces that rule the 
world. And when it came to the power of die Philosophers’ Stone, the 
dangers of taking control of the world seemed especially clear. The Stone 
had far-reaching effects in conferring health and prosperity: it could act 
against all manifestations of mortality'; it could aid in the preparation of 
gold and precious stones; and, as a medium of universal salvation, it could 
bestow "all temporal bliss, corporal health, and earthly luck."' 1 It seemed 
to open a path to redemption that was no longer tied to the crucifixion 
of Christ and to divine autonomy in the act of salvation. The unbelieving, 
selfish person was to be kept, at all costs, far away from this powerful re¬ 
source. Since it was immanent in the world, the medium of redemption, 
the Stone, had to be hidden: 

And when the philosopher* found it by dint of great labor and industrious- 
ness. they obscured it with strange speech and mystery, lest it Ik- revealed 
to the unworthy and the precious pearls Ik- cast to swine, for if just anyone 
knew it. all indiutriousncss and labor would cease, and man would devote 
himself to nothing but this one thing, and people would not live rightly, and 
the world would perish, for out of their miserliness and bentiisr ol alum 
dance, they would anger God.** 

Maintaining the secret of the Scone was necessary to prevent the eg.in 

man from obtaining a ihis-worldly salvation that would leave Inm mile t 
tered by lal>or and need and thus unable to lead a life that wan pleasing 
to God. 

The authors of many Hermetic texts believed that a kind "I initiation was 
needed so that the mystery- regarding the Philosopher’ Stone .mil.l onh 
be communicated to the faithful and the understanding and would remain 
hidden from fools and unbelievers. A propaedeutic phase would piepatc 
man and make him receptive to a second phase, when a revelation would 

be imparted. Those who wished to understand the I lerim-iic ... s« • it 

was often stated, had to avoid all independent dibits to acquire the ne« es 
sary understanding through their own intellect. Instead, they had to leniaiii 
largely passive, “for it |is| im|K*ssil»lc to discover this sec ret by means ol 
one’s own nitpic king: rather we must go to sc IickiI with the- wise- and leant 
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from them, so that this mystery will be known." 51 Only by purification can 
the intellect be prepared for revelation, and the mind mast allow itself to 
be led. “For our intellect, which is in itself dark, must be lit by the sun of the 
living knowledge that God alone grants in the an of the secret wisdom.”” 
If the adept in alchemy takes this path of enlightenment to arrive at knowl¬ 
edge of the Philosopher's Stone, which brings health and happiness, then 
God will maintain his redemptive autonomy. Because the Stone could not 
simply lx* found but had to be imparted to man through divine inspiration, 
the decision over salvation or damnation remained Ciod’s. 

Enigma, symbol, and allegory were thus considered suitable means of 
making knowledge public but at the same lime keeping it secret. This 
form of published secret ensured that the text would be understood by 
those to whom God had granted the necessary gilts. Through their com¬ 
prehension of the texts, the worthy could lx- distinguished from the un¬ 
worthy, who lacked comprehension. Thus the salutary properties of the 
Philosophers' Slone would not lx* accessible to those who should not have 
access, but those who were wise would be able to grasp the deeper mean¬ 
ing of the text: “The metaphors, similes, and allegories w ith which the wise 
have hidden the mystery of our secret philosophy will be obvious to us 
and no longer hidden."' 1 Those who attained understanding by studying 
the Hermetic writings would acquire a hermeneutic key to the allegorical 
meanings of the texts. 

In the foreword to Michael Scndivogius’s Iheyfaches thrmischen Kleinod 
(Threefold chemical jewel), the author warned against the desire to un¬ 
derstand a Hermetic text quickly and simply: 

But no one .should imagine that all is so neatly written by the syllable and the 

character, spoon-fed, and ground out. for such would lx* contrary to God’s 

command.“ 

Nevertheless this text will he plain and clear, with no question left open, 
for those who learned to understand it: 

[For] the true and clear light of nature shines into the most hidden corner 

and ignites the innermost treasure chamber, it reveals all secret tilings, and 
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to the god-fearing, sensible, industrious investigator of this sacred anti secret 

art. or. rather. God’s gift, it extends the key and places it in his hand.* 

For those who were wise and understanding, the ‘‘mystery'” of the alche¬ 
mists was only an arcanum to be discovered and understood, a mystery ol 
nature they had to discern. But for fools it would remain a mystery-, ever 
hidden and incomprehensible. 

Hermetic Science and Modem Natural Sciences 

The model of understanding through initiation was intended to immu¬ 
nize Hermetic texts against criticism. In the Arcanum HermelicaePhilosophic 
(The secret of Hermetic philosophy) .Jean d'Espagnet asked: Who showed 
the critics "the sanctuary of this sacred science and led them in?" 7 Because 
they had not been initiated into this knowledge, detractors were in no posi 
lion to criticize. In many defenses of alchemy, we see discrediting of a *• 
as incompetent dilettantes who lack the high moral and intellectual qualili 
cations for mastering the alchemical processes. Only with difficulty can tins 
inspiration lx reconciled with the new science. 

The scientific revolution of the seventeenth century consisted. aliove all. 
in a change in the criteria of rationality. Impelled by an anttauilioriiaiiaiiism 
directed against the monopoly on interpretation exercised l>y •him h and 
university scholasticism. It understood the search for truth not as a ques 
tion of the interpretation of a tradition and its normative texts, hut latlu-i 
as work on nature. Observations, experiments, quantification, and math 
ematical interpretation—methods leading to knowledge ..I tin laws go\ 
ernitig natural processes—were the credo of the new sciem «•*. I In study 
of nature was no longer a matter of reconstructing some loiig-loigoii.-ii 
knowledge, but of collecting and increasing new knowledge. I he id< a ..I 
the "hidden" thus lost its dignity- replacing the “mystery «*l naliue* was ua 

ture itself as an object for research to uncover Without necessaiv te.*•' 

to the Bible, the Book of Nature was trad according to its own laws, lending 
encouragement to the secularization of the sciences. Hie two woilds were 
uncoupled: religion and science were no longer united. 

The scientific revolution also brought with it a change in the relation 
ship between the visible and the invisible.** Surface phenomena were mi 
derstood to Im- the objects of research. and. in d<M‘iimcnliiig ol>sci various 
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of nature, methods of classification and quantilication were systematized. 
With that, science entered the public stage. Scientific organizations such 
as the Royal Society and the Academie des Sciences institutionalized not 
only research, but considered the development and dissemination of sci¬ 
ence to be a general duly owed to the educated public. 

This concept of science was clearly incompatible with the An Hennetica. 
The very object of Hermetic science was to negate the superficial. Hermetic 
researchers sought the interna rerum, the effective causes of nature, and, 
for this purpose, they believed it was necessary to penetrate the surface of 
natural phenomena and explore their depths. Thus the)' reproached the 
superficiality of Arisioielianism, believing, instead, that wisdom derived 
from the ability to see what lay beneath the surface. 

Corresponding to the Hermetic-Platonic ontology of two levels was the 
hermeneutic of two levels. Just as the Hermeticist wished to penetrate into 
nature’s hidden interior, so he wished to delve into the hidden meaning 
of the text. Many writers of 1 Icnnetic texts demanded an allegorical read¬ 
ing. The literal meaning was not to be believed, the truth of a text could 
be revealed only by interpreting it symbolically. This allegorical approach, 
however, was outside rational methodology; rather, it was guided by divine 
inspiration. Revelations, of course, were scarcely suited to public debate 
and scientific criticism. The fundamental ideal of the public nature of sci¬ 
ence, with its criterion of intcrsubjcctivc review via criticism and control 
of research results, was incompatible with a hermeneutic of symbolism 
and with the concept of individual divine inspiration. Although some 
self-proclaimed philosophers of alchemy claimed to be making straight¬ 
forward accounts of the mysteries of nature, they failed to made good on 
this claim in their writings. 

Hermeticism, with its hermeneutic, remained committed to a tradi¬ 
tional belief in authority. Its adherents held that the doctrinal content 
of the authoritative texts of the An Hermetica could never be falsified 
but only verified—which is the opposite of a fundamental postulate of 
the philosophy of science. Although successful practice was a sign of 
the true, divinely inspired, competent Hermetist. failure in the labora¬ 
tory could never refute the natural philosophical doctrine of the Tabula 
Smaragdbia, the alchemists' Bible. Hermetic doctrine was thus categori¬ 
cally declared to be true and feasible. Because the task of the 1 lermctist, 
enlightened by spirit, was to understand the sensus Hermelicus of'a text, 
the self-rcferentiality of many Hermetic writings and the belief that their 
intrinsic value lay in the very fact of their compilation, perhaps did not 

obstruct his view of nature. Ami. lor the llcrmclisl, this belief ... 

nized the I lerinetic texts against a . iiti<al examination o! their iiatiii.il- 
philosophir.il theses. 


3. Hermeticism and Pietism 

Post-Reformation Hermeticism cannot lx* unambiguously classified with 
any of the major confessions. But alchemo-Paracelsism did have an affin¬ 
ity for the Reformation movements; Senior hurled insults at the papacy 
and Paracelsus sympathized with the Reformers, but Hermeticism in no 
way merged into Protestantism. In Counterreformation circles, Athanasius 
Kircher and others made use of Hermetic literature and were among the 
heroes of early modem Hermeticism who had reservations regarding 
Protestantism: Paracelsus rejected superficial forms of religiosity, such as 
ornate churches, and Sebastian Franck polemicized against any form ol 
institutionalized Christianity. In a counter move, at the end of the srv 
enteeth century, Martin Luther pronounced his verdict against “fanatics’' 
and set the fuse that would explode the conflict between mystical-1 Icrmeiic 
groups and orthodox Lutherans. At that historical point, the connection 
between Hermeticism and mystical traditions led to conflict over iIn- 
Hermetic roots of Pietism. 

Colberg's Exposure of the Platonic Care of Hermeticism 

Das Platonisck-Hcrmeiische Christenthum (Platonic-! lermetic (Hu isli.iiiiiv>, 
written by Ehregott Daniel Colberg (1659-1698) and published in 1690. 
w;ts a general attack on the so-called fanatical movements ol the time 

By means of a "historical account of the origin and various seel* ol. 

temporary fanatical theology.'* Colberg, an orthodox laiiher.m. wished to 

demonstrate that the fanatics were rooted in Platonism and I leiiuriii .. 

and thus were all heretical. 

Colberg stressed that Paracclsists, Rosicrucians. Quakeix. and lUihmln* 
all appealed to Hermes Trismcgistus as their spiritual lathe r: ‘ todays la 
natics boast that they derive their science from Hermes" (p. 90). I b« if 
fanatics erroneously believed that Hermes was the vehicle ol a primeval, 
Adamic wisdom. Colberg did not doubt that Hermes Trixmegiilus had 
been a real person, but he considered it an established Ian that the man’s 
supposed writings were pseudepigrapha. All the Paracelsists* legends about 
Ilermes were a “baseless poem** (p. 99) with no historical evident e. In op 
posing the assertion that Hermetic doctrine originated in antediluvian «*i 
Mosaie antiquity. Colberg assumed that the texts dealing with the I'hiloso 
pliers* Stone were roui|»osrd around the year 300 <:.k. Iii hiserilique ol the 
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Paracelsists’ image of Hermes, Colberg, along wilh Pierre Gassendi, relied 
primarily on Hermann Coming and Isaac Casaubon. The Paracelsic lexis 
contained no ancient Egyptian teaching but rather Platonic and Christian 
doctrines "put together by heretics of the ancient Church" (p. 100), Colberg 
used the term “Platonic-Hermetic Christianity” to designate an illegitimate 
concoction of Christian content and pagan ideas. I ILs thesis was as simple as 
it was trenchant: the fanatics belonged to a mystical tradition with the stamp 
of the medieval mystic Johannes Tauler and the ” theologia teutsch” (German 
theology), but its most ancient roots lay in Platonism. 

If we read Hermes. Pl.no, the cabalisu. the allegorises, Philo Judaeus. Origen, 
or Tattler, it becomes palpable: the modem masters haw lx>rrowed their doc¬ 
trines and opinions from the same writers, (p. 98) 

After Colbcrg's historical and genetic destruction of the Hermetic legiti¬ 
mation legends, which he modeled after Conring. Colberg could now at¬ 
tack all who invoked a Platonic-Hermetic heritage: he stigmatized Ficino 
;ls a conjurer, and, in particular, attacked Paracelsus as immersed in a tra¬ 
dition packed with 

cabala, inagia, chymia. and the ancient pagan authors who wrote about 
the Philosophers' Stone. In particular, he based himsrll on the writings of 
Hermes Trismcgistus. Pythagoras. Plato, and their followers, wherein con¬ 
course with evil spirits <lid not little encourage him. (p. 187) 

The authorities of the //men theologia. whom Ficino and Lactantius saw as 
proto-Christian prophets of Christ, Colberg viewed as sacrificial offerings 
of a devilish inspiration. The legitimation legends of Hermeticism were 
thus upturned, for the Platonic philosophy from whose line of tradition 
they stemmed was no longer the complement to revelation but, instead, 
condemned as magical superstition. 

Plato My stir us or the Hermetic Dan l 

The orthodox Lutheran Friedrich Christian Bucher attacked Pietism 
using arguments similar to Colberg s. Already in his book Menses pietistiri, 
die Tirffe ties Salhans in dem Hermetisch-Zoroastrisrh-Pythagorisrh-Platonisch 
CrthbalisiLschen CJiristentum derPietisten (Pietistic menstruations, the depths 
of Satan in the Ilermetic-Zoroastrian-Pythagoreaii-Plalnnic-flahalislir 
Christianity of the Pietists), he made Ifcnnelirism out to lx- one of the 
roots of Pietism. In 1690 his Plato Mysticus | . .. | Pielislischr Urbnrinstini 
lining Mil tier I Iridnischm Pbilowphiu Platon is I nil man Nttrhfolgn (Myslii .il 
Plato .. . PielislU agreement wilh the heathen philosophy <>l Plato and his 
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successors) attempted to clarify the extent to which Pietism was descended 
from ancient paganism* With Platonism, Bucher declared, devilish no¬ 
tions had slipped into the Pietism of Philipp Jakob Spcner (1635-1705): 

From an evident parallelism of Spener ’s doctrines wilh Plato’s philosophy, it 
will be made clear that, with time, a truly heathenish theology and the most 
dangerous devil-doctrines l... I were introduced into the Christian Church 
unnoticed, (unpaginated foreword) 

Unlike Aristotelian philosophy, against which Spcner repeatedly agitated. 
Platonism was a dangerous heresy. Anyone who assumed that Platonic 
Hermeticism was a prophetic precursor of Christianity was evilly deceived, 
according to Bucher, for heathenish-devilish doctrines were slipped in 
under the guise of feigned Christian concepts. For him. the Platonic tradi 
lion was a manifestation of decline, of heathen sorcery: "The philosophy 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists was nothing more than a patchwork 
garment, a beggar's cloak pieced together out of teachings from ancient 
conjurers in Egypt. Thrace. Asia, and Persia" (p. 19). Plato had mixed 
Socrates’ teachings with Egyptian and Pythagorean philosophemcs. Even 
worse than Plato were “Plotinus. Porphyry. lamblichus. Apulcius. | ... who| 
were obvious conjurers." Bucher took up the topos of travel to Egypt ami 
radically reevaluated it: what was communicated to the Greeks in Egypt 
were not important cultural techniques but rather dentoni* devilish 
practices that belonged to Platonic philosophy and were the basis *»l all 
heresies. 

Pietistic Anti-Hrnnetn ism 

Spcner, the “father of Pietism," in 1700. defended himsrll in print 
against these attacks, maintaining that he had built his doctrine cm In 
sively on the basis of the Bible. And since there wore incontestable paial 
lets between his concepts and those of Plato, lie reckoned that Plato had 
also read Holy Scripture. 

Spener’s defense appeared in the foreword toa book that was a length) 
afn>logia for Pietism and its roots. Balthasar Kopke’s Sa/iinititi Dei in Myslnio 
Cruris Chris I i Abscondita (The wisdom of God hidden in tin- mystery «»l 
Christ's Cross)." His central thesis was dial die “origin ol true mysiM al 

40. Christian KiH.lii. Il IWuln-i. Hot,. \u I’nliM.i rniou vox. I ha ol hrllxtlubf 
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theology [ . .. ] is not to be sought in Plato and his writings but in Holy 
Scripture, in the Apostles and prophets, and in Lord Christ himself" 
(p. 1). He distinguished between true and false mystical traditions. True 
mystical theology began with Abraham and made its way to Egypt with 
Joseph, “who was sent to Egypt by God [... 1 bearing the secret wisdom, 
or the believing spirit of Abraham.* All the achievements attributed to 
the Egyptians were owing to Joseph's deeds in Egypt: 

Various persons among them doubtless adopted this secret wisdom of Joseph, 
and it was then a glorious light of the true, salvational knowledge of God in 
the Messiah in Egypt in the time of Joseph f ... ] That is the origin of true 
mystical theology in Egypt, (p. 120) 

Many Egyptian priests, according to Spener. responded to Joseph with 
envy 1 and attempted to emulate his doctrine. Out of arrogance and stupid¬ 
ity, however, they endeavored to "suppress the true wisdom and spread 
false doctrine in its place." Egypt thus “fell into the most shameful idolatry 
and blindness ( ... 1 and built temples to the most loathsome creatures 
(before which human nature is appalled) and founded a special, idola¬ 
trous cult for diem" (pp. 12-13). Yet the true wisdom did not completely 
disappear from Egypt. Spener observed. Envious as they were, the Egyp¬ 
tians did not wish to acknowledge that their wisdom had Jewish sources, 
and so they falsely maintained that Hermes Trismegistus had composed 
these writings: 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian sages retained much that was similar to the truth, 
but out of bate and envy, they dki not wish to acknowledge that they had re¬ 
ceived it from Joseph and the descendants of Jacob. Rather, they attributed it 
to another author or originator, whom they called I Icnncs or Mercury, about 
whom various things are to be read among the heathen writers, (p. IS) 

Hermeticism, Spener went on. thus contained traces of the true wisdom 
of the Jewish people, but Joseph’s wisdom came to be mingled with pagan 
thought. The Hermetic texts were therefore “a beggar's cloak patched to¬ 
gether out of Christian. Platonic, and Egyptian doctrine" (p. 15). If there 
had even been a Hermes, he was in no way die great sage of whom the an¬ 
cient writers spoke; instead. “Hermes was the most distinguished servant 
[of King Mizraiml and a useful man in Egy pt who contributed much dial 
was good in Egypt, for which reason his memory was held in honor, and 
he was called Trismegistus. or thrice-grear (p. 14). 

In the text of Kopke’s Sapient in Dei. die image of Egypt, and thus his as¬ 
sessment of the I lerineti* texts, were based on llu* Emm It is narrative. Egypt 
served as the negative loil lot the ledemption stoiv, and. in contrast, the 
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religious and intellectual virtues of die Jewish people became evident. De¬ 
spite all his dogmatism and his historical and literary ignorance, Kopke’s 
image of Hermes and Egypt was curiously original. He declared Joseph 
to have been more or less the author of the Hermetic texts, or at least 
the originator of the true core of these writings, thus allowing them a bit 
of their dignity. In his strict orientation to biblical heilsgrschichte, he cited 
Edward Sullingfleet (1635-1694). In his Origin* Sarrae (Sacred origins). 
Stillingfleet, Bishop ofWorchester and founder of Latitudinarianism, fash 
ioned Ills critique of Ilermeticism using Hermann Corning. 

4. The Decrepitude of Hermeticism? 

Bitter conflict erupted at the end of the seventeenth century over die le 
gitimacy of Pietislic practices and the question of whether Platonic mid 
I lemietic doctrines constituted the basis of Pietism. .Although some Pietists 
defended Plato against die attacks of orthodox Lutherans, the dignity <•! 
Hermes Trismegistus seems to have been lost. Pietism was charaeicii/eri 
by the antagonistically construed image of irreconcilable tension lielween 
pagan antiquity—the epitome of all that is worldly—and deep respe« i lot 
early Christianity. 

This narrow concept of heilsgruhichU did not permit Pietists to «oiilem 
plate a humanistic reconciliation of Platonic-Hermetic and < 'Inisiiaii Ha 
ditions, as Kicino, Mornay, and even Franck had suggested. Beeause • 
Casa u boil's critique, which Hermann Coming transmit nil in his all." I 
on Hermeticism. the Hermetic texts had lost dicir good standing Among 
both the Pietists and the partisans of Reform orthodoxy, llieie wen no ad 

U vocatcs of Hermeticism, no one who was willing to stand, with t bid wot lit. 
and defend Hermetic thought. 

Except for what concerned the quarrel over the historical roots ol I'm trim 
or Paracelsism, Hermeticism was ignored. Gottfried Arnold (171 I). 
a learned Pietist, in Ills Kitchen- und Kctzerhistorie (History ol CIiiim li and 
heresy), written in 1699-1703. avoided any mention of Hermes wli.itsovei, 
an especially striking omission in the rather lengthy passages devoted to 
Paracelsus. Arnold also made m* mention of Plato and all the writers <>l 
Platonic-Hermetic Christianity. I lemieticisin had lost its funnel stains as 
the embodiment of the successful unity of science, rulcrship. and ilieol 
ogy. In the eoniexl of dogmatic orientation to the llihlc and l.tilhei's vet 

( diet against “fanatics." I Icrmclicisni had Income nothing mote than a loil 
for true lieliel and genuine wisdom. 

The seventeenth lentiiiy was the “ umiiliim Imirthili ol I lei met i« ism 
Eii.st i ame the slialleimg ol its legitimation legends and the i out ept ol 
.i primeval li.nlilion ol wisdom ili.u U gau with Ib imes Insmcgisliis, ihe 
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Egyptian. Next, Hermeticism lost its reputation as a respectable science 
in the scholarly community. Up to the seventeenth century it had been 
possible to view Hermetic writings as compatible with contemporary crite¬ 
ria of scientific rationality. With the rise of modern science, however, the 
religious orientation of Hermeticism, with its ontology of the hidden and 
its semiotics of symbolism, prevented it from being a part of the epistemo¬ 
logical basis of the modern natural sciences. 


V Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries 

Between Occultism and Enlightenment 


In the course of the seventeenth century, Hermeticism and its eponymous 
founder lost much of their prestige. The distinction between deceptive 
surface and hidden core of essence proved irreconcilable with the newly 
emerging natural sciences. In the wake of the treatments by Casaubmi and 
Coming, scholars no longer regarded the Corpus Hermrticum as primeval, 
divine revelation. Indeed, in the eighteenth century, we see nothing iiiom 
of the bitter conflict that had raged in the seventeenth ovei the image nl 
Hermes Trismcgistus. Critical, distanced voices became more nnmnoiM. 
Indicative of this development is the entry on “Hermes' in volume I ’ 
Zedler's UnivcrsalUxikon of 1735: 

Hermes, also called Trismcgistus. a celebrated Egyptian philosopher Sc. 

have proposed that he was Adam, others the patriarch Joseph, others It It, 

[ ...) and still others Canaan or Moses (... ] Others believe that not.. mail 
but Cod himself is designated by this name | — ] It is alleged that lie was the 
fust to turn away from astrology to investigate the other wooden, of naime 
[ ... | The Egyptian name of the ancient llennes. or Mercury, was I liotli 
He was adviser to King Osiris in Egypt, and Ik- is mppoM-tl to have invented 
the general manner of writing and also the hieroglyphs, along with tlu- lust 
laws of the Egyptians and various sciences, dement of Alexandria Males that 
he wrote thirty-two luniks of llreology ami philosophy. and six ol mc-clit me, 
all of which were lost. with the result dial the remaining luniks It-iiiing !"•* 
name are considered io Ik- erroneously attribiiied lo him. Aside liom those 
just mentioned. tln-re K a In-.k entitled I'ormamln | ... |. whit h < !asanhtin 
In-lieves was written livat .In isImm lot die |mii|mis<- of winning ovri pagans ' 

I |oli.uni I Irinitcli Zrilti-r, cd . •«•//>/.< Njlgrt 1 Hmnuil I rukmt allfi Wnonuhn/hn 

unil Kumlt, u*Uh* hnknv 'link mtiuhlulun \n,l,m.l uml Mil. ti/amlni uwilrn (Haiti I V't n 
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The author of this entry refers less to alchemists than to scholars, includ¬ 
ing Athanasius Kircherand Wilhelm Christoph Kriegsmann (1633-1679), 
who held that the Tabula Smaragdina was a Phoenician text. Although 
the author was aware of Hermes' legendary achievements and status as a 
prophet, he largely distanced himself front these opinions and followed 
Casaubon’s late dating of the Pomander as written in the second century. 
Here I Iermcs Trismcgistus is just a legend robbed of validity, and his texts 
are considered pseudepigrapha. Although the entry does not preclude 
that a real person named Hermes Trismegistus existed, the many opinions 
do not permit a definitive judgment. 

The philosophical-theological Hcnnctica had lost their prestige, but 
the alchemical texts lived on. Although no longer meeting the scientific 
standards of the time, the "Hermetic Art" continued to enjoy enormous 
publishing successes in the eighteenth century. The authoritative image 
and purported writings of Hermes Trismegistus continued to l>e exploited 
in such books as the collatorative volume llmnrlisihrs A.B.C dem achten 
Weisen alter und neuer Zeiten vom Stein der Weisen (Hermetic A.B.C. of tin- gen¬ 
uine sages of ancient and modern times regarding the Philosophers' Stone. 
1778), Jean-Jacques Mangel's Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa (Curious chemi¬ 
cal library, 1702), and Friedrich Roth-Scholt/’s Itniluhes theatrum rhcmicum 
(German chemical theater. 1728-1730). In these circles, Coming's and 
(lasaubon's criticism was ignored. Few new books were published, however, 
so the image of Hermes remained that which was portrayed in the older 
writings. A book that appeared in 1720 referenced two sixteenth-century 
publications. Michael Maier's Arcana Arcannsima (The most secret secrets) 
and Jean Pierre Fabrc’s Hercules Piochymicus (Pious chemical Hercules): 

As the first king in Egypt. I lam, son of Noah, wrote a description of alchemy, 
kept it safe in the Chest of the Flood, and afterward brought it back to Kgypt; 
and, after him, his son Migraim and his adviser Hermes at that time taught 
the same. For those who understand the an of gold reckon its antiquity to be 
great: indeed, the)- claim that Adam, the first man. was the originator of the 
Philosophers' Stone, and thsy indicate that God made its model by means 
of the tree of the knowledge of got*d and evil: and also that the preparation 
of gold was pursued by King Ninus and his consort Semiramis; and that, 
among the Egyptians, it was written down by Hermes in hieroglyphic, that 
is. sacred, picture writing.* 

The Hermes legends drew entirely on the images handed down from the 
seventeenth century, and writers largely avoided engaging the critics of 
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Hcrmeticism, as Olaus Borrichius had done. This image of Hermes lives 
on even today in ever more esotericallv inclined groups of adherents of al- 
chemistic concepts with a predilection for the doctrine of microcosm and 
macrocosm. But, in the passage just cited, reference to the wise Egyptian 
Hermes serves only for self-reassurance and not to attract social recogni¬ 
tion from critics and skeptics. 

Along with this preserved Hcrmeticism, the eighteenth century saw the 
beginnings of a scientific examination of the earliest documentation nl 
Hermetic texts. In 1742 Nicolas Legletdu Fresnoy (1674-1755) published 
his three-volume Histoire de la Philosophie Hermetique (History of Hcrmeii« 
philosophy). Though the author produced a “history," he was concerned 
mostly with the alchemical myth of Hermes, especially because he iiiuln 
stood the concept of “Hermclidsm" as a synonym for “alchemy." Although 
"Hermetic philosophy" took its name from Hermes Trismegistus, dti I n s 
noy also calls it chrysopee (gold making) or urgyropee (silver making). Ire 
cause the philosophy concerned metallurgy. As a historical figure, then- 
had been a Hermes Trismegistus under the name of Siphoas, although 
the known Hermetic texts are forgeries. Du Fresnoy related a long, de 
tailed history of alchemy, beginning with Hermes and ending in the yeai 
1739, one that was largely critical of that history, recognizing many lexis as 
pseudepigrapha. Because du Fresnoy writes of alchemy under tin- nihiii 
Hcrmeticism, Coming and Borrichius arc. of course, brought in as pail nl 
this history, but he also discusses Pico and Ficino. He confuses t iiovaiini 
Pico, however, with Pico's nephew, Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mu an 
dola, whom he acknowledges as the author of the psemlepigi.ipltii H si 
On Cold. Ficino is included in the history of Hermetic philosophy when u 
is erroneously stated that he was the author of the tractate Or mlr •h\mu ii 
(On the chemical art), with no mention of his having translated the t «»»/#* n 
Hermeticum, which plays scarcely any role here. 

Similarly the Dktionnain mythohermrtique (Mytho-Hermeiir di< tiouaiv). 
by Antoine Joseph Pcmciy (1716-1800/1801), seems from its title to he a 
reference book but is actually a large-scale a|x>logy for alchemy that eni 
ploys the methods of mythoalchemy. In 1766 IVrncty founded a "I lei mein 
rite" that included the three degrees of “Apprentice,’' “Journeyman." ami 
"Master," and seven others its well: True Mason." “True Mason on the 
Tme Way." “Knight of the Golden Key." “Knight of Isis," “Kniglii ol the 
Argonauts." "Knight of the Golden Fleece." and the especially elevated 
degree of “Knight ol the Sim."’ Pernelv lain went to Berlin, when- lie 
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became the librarian of Frederick the Great and translated the works of 
Swedenborg into French.' 

1. Two German Editions of the Corpus Hermeticum 

No German edition of the Corpus Hermeticum was published until 1706. 
Although Sebastian Franck had already translated these texts in 1542, he 
did not publish them. French and Italian translations were available at 
an early dale, and even English and Dutch translations were on the book 
market in the seventeenth century. 

Using the pseudonym Alcthophilus (lover of wisdom), Wolf Freiherr 
von Mettcrnich authored the first German edition of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
basing his work on a seventeenth-century Dutch translation. For his image 
of Hermes, Mettcrnich used the Dutch original and Patrizi's version of the 
Hermes legend, as well as the writings of Olaus Borrichius. What Metier* 
nich related was the well-known legend of Hermes, which recounted his 
major cultural innovations and acknowledged him as an eminent natural 
philosopher and theologian. Knowing nature meant knowing God, and 
his conclusion was that the essence of nature can only be understood as 
based on God's creative will. 

While not even mentioning Casaubon's critique of the Hermetic texts, 
Mettcrnich cites Olaus Borrichius to defend against Coming's attacks. 
There is nothing new here, neither in the debate with the critics nor in 
the image of Hermes, lie knows that 

Hermes was a genuine man. filled with learning: as an excellent physician, as 

an expert chemist, and, finally, as a |>aragon of an authority’ on nature and 

on God. the great, the creator of all, who reveal* himself in it* 

The narrative of the rescued primeval knowledge is a central motif in 
Metternich's enthusiasm for Hermeticism. The author is at great genea¬ 
logical pains to make Hermes a direct descendent of Noah. But unlike 
Augustine and many other writers who stressed the primacy’ of the bibli¬ 
cal over the philosophical tradition, Hermes here assumes a position of 
historical priority; the author denied the identity of Moses and Hermes. 

4- Syh-ain Mutton, "I.T.g*p:c chez les ‘philosophic* chimiques' dc Maicr a Pemciy." In 
L'Pgypirrt ta phOovtphir. Isx Ouda fduloyfhupus (April-Scptcinbei 1987): 207-226. 
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for Moses lived at a later date and was initiated into Hermetic wisdom in 
F-gy pi. The biblical Books of Moses arc thus to be understood as heir to 
the primeval Hermetic revelation. 

Metiemich viewed Hermeticism as an esoteric science, for in antiquity, 
the mysteries of Hermes Trismegistus were veiled “in strange figures of 
speech, roundabout expressions, and clever fables" so that they would 
be handed down only within the circle of the qualified and the initiated. 
This fact is also supposed to explain why the classical writers reveal no 
knowledge of alchemy, and why it is that only allegoresis can reveal the 
Hermetic-alchemical secrets hidden beneath the surface of the ancient 
myths. Like Metiemich s entire image of Hermeticism. this concept of 
mythoalchemy is a legacy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As conventional as the image of Hermes was. it was so original that it was 
transferred to the Corpus Hermrticum. To his foreword Metiemich added 
a German translation of the Tabula Smaragdina, with which the image of 
Hermes was closely connected in alchemo-Paracelsism. But the Hermes 
legend and rhe Tabula Smaragrlina were only the introduction to the Ck>r 
pus Hermeticu, n . and thus to texts that were in fact not the object of al¬ 
chemical Hermeticism. The Corpus Hemicticum was thus drawn into the 
circle of an alchemy that had always professed to lx- esoteric, so that the 
Corpus became, along with the Tabula Smaragrlina, yet another dogmatic 
basis of alchemical Hermeticism. These adherents of Hermeticism sought 
no debate with the educated public of their time, as they unquestioning!) 
accepted the validity of the Hemies legend. 

An entirely different image of I lern.es Trismegistus and his writings was 
offered in 1781. in the second German translation of the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum This cdition prepared by the philologist Dicterich Tiedcmann, 
under the commission of Friedrich Nicolai. Tiedcmann translated the 
text but evinced no particular interest in the figure of Hermes Trismegis¬ 
tus. Agreeing with critics like Casaubon and Coming, he maintained: 

Regarding the Hermetic texts, so much care has been expended by the most 
important critics, it seems that almost nothing further is to l»c gleaned. By 
prerisc weighing of internal reasons and historical eridence. the greatest 
experts on antiquity have agreed that none of the texts we now have can be 
older than the fourth century of the Christian era | ... J Additionally, that 
they had more than one author has not escaped the notice of the censor." 


b Hermes r„smeg» t , Poemande, oder dee ginli.hru Marti and Washed, aus dem 
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Tiedcmann viewed ancient Egypt as a land of “blindest superstition," a 
breeding ground of “fanaticism. -7 The texts of the Corfrus Hermrticum, for 
him, represented all that he. as an adherent of the Enlightenment, strug¬ 
gled against. He thus used his translation to propagate Enlightenment 
ideas among circles interested in the Corpus Hermeticum. He thought that 
the adherents of esoteridsm would read his translation to learn something 
about the wisdom of the legendary Hermes. Tiedcmann indeed translated 
the Hermetic texts in a way that gives them an Enlightenment veneer. 
A key example of this was his translation of the Greek word nous, which 
today is translated as Grin (spirit) in German. Tiedcmann translated ii 
as Vermin ft (reason) or Vent and (intellect), two central concepts <»l l lie 
Enlightenment. The 1706 edition had translated nous as Gemut, a hasi. 
concept in German mysticism. This concept, which was coined by Meisiei 
Eckhart and Jakob Bohmc and defined as man’s spiritual inner being iliai 
prepared him for knowledge of God, was understood to lx- present in 
the Hermetic texts. In Tiedemann’s translation, however, there was no 
longer a question of supernatural, transcendent insight or divine revcla 
tion or emanation but, rather, the possibilities for human cognition. I his 
was. of course, a radical reinterpretation of the texts that in no way « m 

responded to the intent of the writers of late antiquity or to the ... nl 

the Neoplatonically inspired interpreters of the texts. 

The eighteenth century thus witnessed two entirely dillcreni U im.iii 
translations of the Corpus Hermrlicum: the Tiedcmann version, uniwllh 
standing that it entailed an extreme reinterpretation, was viewed as ilic 
philologically sounder German edition until the appearance ol die < •eiiiiiin 
translation by Jens Hol/hansen and Carsten Colpc in IW7. Meilemli h’s 
(Alcthophilus’s) edition was the more widely read, however, loi its use ol 
language and because its supposed representation of primeval I h um in 
wisdom appealed to the self-understanding of the esoteric readeisliip 

2. Hermes Trismegistus in Freemasonry 

The first half of the eighteenth century did not yet see llcimos Iris 
inegistus playing an important role in Freemasonry: Solomon’s lemple 
and the Knights Templar wen* still the most ini|M>rtanl historical iclcrciu es, 
I lie situation changed fundamentally. however. in die second hall ol the 
ecniiiry. 

Hermes and the heemn.wns ««/ the Enlightenment 

A pioiiiinenl «ouliibiilion lo die liiml.iineni.il change was played by 
Igna/ Kdlei von Bom. die Fieemason anil llliiniinaliis eonsideied lo lie 
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one of the most important exponents of the Austrian Enlightenment. He 
exerted determined efforts to make Freemasonry an Enlightenment insti¬ 
tution. As Master of the True Harmony I-odge, he set up “seminar lodges" 
dedicated to the academic investigation of Freemasonry. Lectures given in 
these seminars on the ancient mystery cults as forerunners of Freemasonry 
were published in the Journal fur Freymaum (Freemasons’ journal). The 
first contribution to this journal, in 1784, was an article by Born. “Uber die 
Mystericn der Aegyptier" (On the mysteries of the Egyptians). 

In his representation of the Egyptian mysteries, Bom extensively para¬ 
phrased and quoted from classical and late classical sources on ancient 
Egyptian religion. He interpreted Egyptian culture as fostering proto- 
Enlightenment scientific pursuits, and. indeed, saw Egyptian culture as 
a religion of science. The Egyptian priests had been in the service of 
an ancient Enlightenment, pursuing the single-minded goal of improv¬ 
ing the welfare of the people. Freemasons, Born observed, should rec¬ 
ollect the Enlightenment roots of the mysteries in order to promote a 
general revision of Freemasonry: “May superstition and fanaticism never 
desecrate our (lodges)!"' In his reconstruction of the “Egyptian myster¬ 
ies," 1 Iermes Trismegistus had a place of honor as founder of Egy ptian 
science. Born’s principal source was Diodorus, whose image of Hermes he 
adopted. The second Hermes was thus an important founder of Egyptian 
culture, for he 

improved the religious doctrine of the people, discovered the principles of 
arithmetic and geometry, introduced hieroglyphs in the place of symbols, and 
erected two pillars on which lie ( ... J had the entire range of the Egyptian 
sciences engraved, in the fervent hope of immortalizing them. (p. 32) 

Egyptian culture and its knowledge were lost, however, until I Iermes Tris- 
megistus appeared, deciphered and improved the hieroglyphs, and con¬ 
veyed his knowledge to the priests. I le founded an order devoted exclusively 
to the public weal, and he laid down strict regulations for its members: 

Egypt owed its splendor and fame to this man who restored its sciences and 
arts, which were retained long after. The welfare of the country increased 
daily, as it was guided by the wisest laws and ruled by leaders who belonged 
to an order whose basic rule was purity of conduct and beneficence, and who 
knew no other source of hap|>inrss and pride than to leave behind some 
monument to their care for the good of the land they ruled. The leaders 
were members of the priesthood and custodians of the mysteries, and with 
undivided interest, they safeguarded tin- religion and the state, (p. 33) 

8. Igiia/ von Born. “IVIkt dir Myslriim <lrr Argyptiri." /mmil /in hr\ntiima. nl\ 
MtmmArifit RntimU fir Itrudri u tut MniUi 4*\t Mrn\ (I7H-H. I 181 


Born's image of Hermes Trismegistus did not include the concept of a 
special, divine knowledge. He wrote of human science, of a knowledge ol 
this world and for this world. Bom did not refer to the texts of Hermes 
Trismegistus, neither the Corpus Hermeticum nor the Tabula Smaragdim. 
But to this Enlightenment thinker, Hermes retained something of his role 
as preacher of an esoteric doctrine: aside from all the sciences practiced in 
secret, though there was nothing mystical or supernatural about them, the 
Egyptian priests also cultivated and practiced a special science: 

a [... 1 science (...) that was peculiar to the Egyptian priests alone, which 
they disclosed to none but him who was initiated into the innermost mystci 
ies, which they buried deep beneath pictures and hieroglyphs l ... 1 This 
was the Hermetic philosophy, which comprises magic and alchemy, (p. 72) 

There was sufficient evidence that the Egyptians, in fact, practiced al 
chemy and magic, though knowledge of these arts had been lost. Bomi, 
a noted mineralogist responsible for mining activities, had developed .i 
new process of extracting metals by amalgamation, and he serins to have 
had a practical, though not a methodological, affinity for alchemy. Bui it 
could report nothing further regarding the “Hermetic An"—and this 
point seems not to have fit well with his thesis that the Egyptian priest-, 
were obliged to cultivate the sciences in the service of public wellai* 

That Born respected Hermes, and went so far as to acknowledge the c 
istence and effectiveness of alchemy, can Ik- understood l>y considering tin 
aim of his text. He wished to persuade Freemasons who sympathized with 
the Rosicrucians to join his program of a Freemasonry in the set vu nil tin 
Enlightenment. Born also reinterpreted the role of Hermes, to whom tin 
occultist Freemasons appealed: Hermes would retain tlu- am a ol loiimli • 
of alchemy but would also be seen as the prophet of the Enlightenment 
Enlightenment thinkers had not always endeavored to integrate Met 
meticism and its eponymous founder into their philosophical pi«.gram 
For example, Christoph Nleincrs (1747-1810). Professor ol 1'liilosophv at 
Gottingen University and a correspondent of von Bom. argued against 
the Hermes legend and the philosophical Hcrmetica in his I77f» book. 
Versuch uber die Religiomgrsehichle der alleslm \'Hiker, in\br\tnidm ila Egyplh 
(Essay on the history of the religions of the most aneieni peoples, esp. 
daily the Egyptians). According to Mcincrs. Hermes Trismegistus was a 
“mythic demigod" and could in no way be taken lobe a historical ligme, 
After establishing tlu- contradictious in the accounts ol this legeudan 
sage, Mcincrs netted: 

11|- win.. .ill tills logrlliei will not. I lio|ie. think ill ol me it I lion 

esilv ill - * l.ii•* tli.it I know nothing ol wli.it I let iim's was ot wli.il In «lnl. ot 
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if 1 doubt whether anyone has ever known, or will ever discover it. and if I 
therefore hold all attempts on this point to be the most irresponsible waste 
of time. (p. 205) 

Meiners refused to pass judgment on the medical and chemical books at 
that point. But he contended that the philosophical writings were errone¬ 
ously handed down under the name of 1 lermes Trismegistus, and. agreeing 
with Casaubon’s late dating of these texts, he maintained that. 

all these, without exception, arc dominated by Platonic and even Neopla¬ 
tonic, and in many cases, Christian, language and doctrines that no writer 
cited prior to the fourth century’ after the birth of Christ; that their customs 
and style of thought are entirely Greek, and we encounter no trace of any¬ 
thing originally Egyptian in them. (p. 224) 

The Hermetic texts were thus, unquestionably, inauthentic, and concern 
with Hcrmeticism was appealing only from the point of view of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy, particularly the various influences from late classical 
antiquity on this syncretism. The critical sources on which Hermeticism 
drew were Neoplatonism. Christianity, and Jewish Cabala. Like Colberg 
before him, with his anti-Pietistic criticism. Meiners understood I termed* 
cism and Alexandrian Egypt as the origin of “fanaticism.” 

Hermes and the (.old- and Rosicnuians 

Besides the Freemasons who were committed to the values and prin¬ 
ciples of the Enlightenment, many did not view the purpose of Freema¬ 
sonry to he the ‘emergence of man from his self-imposed immaturity.” 
The Rosicrucians appealed, inter alia, to ancient Egypt and Hermes Tris- 
megistus in order to justify their own understanding of the purpose and 
goals of Freemasonry." 

In the twelve Treemasonic Addresses to the Assembly of the Gold- and Rosicrucians 
of the Ancient System (1779), which are attributed to Hans Heinrich von Eckcr 
und Eckhoffen (1750-1790). one of the most enigmatic figures on the Frec- 
inasonic scene and later the founder of the “Asiatic Brothers," the Ninth 
Address is devoted to Hermes Trismegistus: “Address to the assembled 
brothers regarding the Hermetic philosopy, its antiquity, excellence, and 
usefulness." The address is introduced through a poem by Crassellamc, 
a seventeenth<cntury alchemist, celebrating the "divine Hermes" as the 
author of the Tabula Smaragdina and the founder of alchemy. 

9. The collection oft .Icier Hermetic texts. Ilnm/tiuhrx I leans the following dedi¬ 

cation: "Hnchwiirriigttr. I lochwtinfigr und Horhweiu-. OU-iste und Olieieii VmMehei 
do. I liK'herkiiH'hteii waken Otdriiv del ge|Nultm CoklrtAii Rom-iiIi.ii/.i" (Most lev 
*‘l« ild. leveieml. .mil nmM wiw-. Mi|>ieme .mri ii|.|«-i iiuMi-is n| the iihiM illusliiniis unit 
•mi ii-ul imlei nl tin |Ho\en t hiI.Ii M Kmn m, i.m\| 



According to the Rosicrucians. Hermes kept the Adamic primeval knowledge alive in du 
period .ifter the Flood. For them, even Moses, depicted here holding a stall In Ini. Mniuil 
Ararat, along with the Ark and the broken tablets of the law. stood in the liadilmii *>l I In 
metic knowledge. Many Freemasons considered themselves heir* to this Vinml. dg. limn 
Hans Heinrich von Eckcr und Eckhoffen. Frrimdurmuhe Vrnammhii^Mntrt, < Nnist. iilani 
1779). p. 219. 






The vignette at the beginning of the text depicts Hermetit knowlrdgi 
as part of the biblical tradition and as rescuer of the primeval knowledge 
In the center stands a pillar covered with characters that surely are sup 
posed to be hieroglyphs. The tablet bearing the inscription "TiismegisiiiV 
shows that what is involved is the Hermetic knowledge dial preserved the 
primeval Adamic knowledge after the Flood. The tale of the pillars beat 
ing the primeval Adamic knowledge that 1 lermes Trismegisiiis revived had 
been pai l of the history of llennelir tradition since aiiliqniiy. In Mane 
tlio’s tradition, we are told dial llie liisl I lermes recorded Iris knowledge 
in hieroglyphs prioi to the Flood. On the left side ol the vignette is the 
si landed Aik ol Noali. ami next to it. at llie loot ol the mountain, is Moses, 
who lias just Inokeii the tablets ol llie I aw and is oveiseeing die binning 
ol die (•olden < all I In image ol die «all in llie Haines points to a sup 
posed biblii al leleiem < lo ah lieniv in Egypt Moms bad learned die ail ol 
I leinn s‘ all lieniv. and so In was ab|< to limn llie < .old. ii l all into pnwdci 
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and change it into drinkable gold ( aurum potabile). The pyramid in the 
background symbolizes Egypt as the origin of Hermetic knowledge, as in 
so many legitimation legends, especially in alchcmo-Paracclsism. 

In the address, this image of Hermes as rescuer of the primeval knowl¬ 
edge is unfolded and connected closely with biblical chronology. Shortly 
after the Flood, Hermes Trismegistus was an adviser to the first king of 
Egypt, Menes, who was a great-grandson of Noah. He was the most learned 
of all men in natural history, medicine, and alchemy, and he was a teacher 
of “hidden and secret sciences": 

Tlie origin of the aforementioned philosophy was communicated directly by 
Adam and the Patriarchs, hi* descendants, and our Thoth. or Hermes, also 
learned it in this school. We have convincing proof of this in the Emerald Tab- 
let, which agrees so precisely with the science of the ancient forefathers that 
there arc no two things so resembling each other as these, (pp. 220-221) 

Was the author ignorant of the texts of the Corpus Hermeticum, or had 
Casaubon's and Conring's criticism had its effect? In any event, he men¬ 
tions only the Tabula Smaragdina as the “single genuine piece wc have 
from his learned workshop" (p. 221). But. especially since the book of 
Genesis is the oldest and the best evidence of divine wisdom in questions 
of natural philosophy, it is his opinion that philosophy must be based 
on it. The author thus proceeds to investigate the “principal basis of this 
system" (p. 224). and he secs it in the biblical teaching that the world is 
God’s creation: 

As the first pupils of Hermes, the ancient Egyptians also believed this, and in 
this they differed from Aristotle and most of the Greek philosophers. (...) 
They believed in an almighty Architect, as they had learned from their fathers, 
the patriarchs, (pp. 224-225) 

These are the very hermeneutic maxims that Ficino had introduced three 
centuries earlier. Egyptian-Hermetic wisdom and biblical revelation were 
two aspects of one and the same divine truth. But to the Rosicrucians, Her- 
meticism was no longer synonymous with Platonism. Platonic doctrines 
during the Enlightenment were closely connected with the dcistic con¬ 
cept of G<k 1, and thus were offensive to the concept of revelation empha¬ 
sized in this version of Hcnncticism. l hc dictum of the Tabula Smaragdina, 
therefore, was cited both to stress its similarity to the Bible and to distance 
it from Platonism: 

"All things were from iliclx-giiming, through the creative concepi of a single 
< >ne,“ which is. h<.|*ehillv.. leai and miIIm ..elute the later Plalnnisl*. 


who fooled people into believing their opinion that the preexistence of mat¬ 
ter was drawn from Egyptian sources, (p. 225) 

This creative, preexisting entity was called “Hemphta" by the Egyptians. 
Obviously the Egyptians and Hermes Trismegistus were not atheists, who 
made their first appearance among the Greeks. "The reason may well be 
that they remained longer with the patriarchal teaching and Hermetic sci¬ 
ence that was so suited to lead men to God" (p. 226), whereas the Greeks, 
who had too much imagination, fell away from this biblical-Hermetic do< 
trine. In the seventeenth century’ it had been the Aristotelians who were 
suspect in the framework of the alchemo Paracclsist legitimation legend; 
now, however, all of Greek philosophy fell under the verdict of heresy. 

It follows from the Tabula Smaragdina that, unlike the Greeks, the 
Egyptians never believed in preexisting matter, and that the modem 
Platonists and fanatics were wrong in affirming that "matter proceeded 
from the essence of God and is to be considered a separated part ol him" 
(p. 230). The world itself is a creation of God, as clearly indicated in 
Hermetic philosophy and the Bible, and not an emanation ol the High 
est Being. God revealed this knowledge to Adam, after which it was dU 
seminated throughout the various cultures, and it remains alive aiming 
those who call on Hermes Trismegistus: 

This is the true, fruitful philosophy, which conics from God liimsell | | 

land] was taught to Adam, was transmitted orally via the pan mm Iis to North, 
and was imparted by his children and grandchildren lo the Egyptians, I'Imm 

nicians, Chaldacan*. Ethiopians. Indians, and even the Chinese.1 ImlrtV 

is maintained by the genuine Hermetic philosophers who an- the hliwd 
members of our sacred brotherhood, (p. 233) 

These Freemasons understood themselves to be part of a long < bain, one 
that passed along revealed knowledge, combatted emanisiir. deislii, and 
atheistic tendencies, and rejected a concept of autonomous reason. In the 
foreground was the connection between piety and science that we have 
often encountered in Hermetic writings. Alchemy. Paracclsist trio pnmipin 
(three principles) doctrines, astrology, tin- eonrspomlenee between stain 
and metals—all these* were pan of this version of I leniielieism. 

In 177(1, tin- same year as the iltnirruriaii Addtrssrs. a similai com cp 
lion ol I leruiem ism was ai li< ulatcd in the tomfmss dn IVWvh (< lompasnol 
the sages). The .milioi. Adam Michael Kirkliol/. maintained that he was 
one ol ilir “uiciiiIm is ol tin- iiinei < onsliliilioii ol llic genuine and nglil 
I'leeuinsoniv." ami. with tins lunik, lie intended "to piesenl, «le.nly and 
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faithfully, the history of this illustrious Order, from the beginning of its 
founding." 10 

The mysteries reported in this book cannot be understood as the ex¬ 
clusive possession of a single lodge, for. after all. other sages of antiquity, 
for example. Hermes, Zoroaster, Orpheus, Plato, were not members of a 
single sect: "Their wise doctrines do not concern just the Order of Masons; 
they are for the entire human race" (p. 7). Concerning the question of the 
essence and truth of Freemasonry, therefore, it was less a matter of quar¬ 
rels within the fraternity than of universal human questions: “True wisdom 
rests not on this or that society, not on ceremonies, not on the opinion of 
this or that Order; it must be accessible to each and every man" (p. 8). 

The goal is “to acquire wisdom, skill, and virtue, to please God, and to 
serve one's neighbor" (p. 15). Especially suited to this end, one should be 
concerned with the triad of "mercury [quicksilver], salt, and sulfur" (p. 17), 
which is the Paracelsist doctrine of three principles. This originally Ma¬ 
sonic knowledge had been increasingly forgotten, however, "and soon, 
all society no longer knew what its customs meant" (pp. 19-20). Now. a 
single lodge quietly cultivated this knowledge. Birkholz once again re¬ 
lated the history of the tradition of Hermetic knowledge in its familiar es¬ 
sentials: Adam’s primeval knowledge; its partial loss in the Fall; the pillars 
of Seth, on which this knowledge was recorded; the first I lermes, who was 
Enoch, and then Noah, with whom this knowledge survived. The Egyptian 
episode of Hermetic knowledge received special elaboration: Mizraim, 
Noah's grandson, went to Egypt with some followers. Their leader was 
Mcnes, revered as Osiris in later, superstitious times. At that time he and 
the Egy ptians lived honorably and according to the law of nature. False 
doctrine did not openly appear until the time of Moses. Mcnes'sistcr was 
Isis, who was instructed by Thoth. the king's adviser, especially in the 
sciences of alchemy, medicine, and natural history. Thoth was the sec¬ 
ond Hermes, “the most learned man of his time and the author of the 
famed Emerald Tablet, regarded by the Hermetic philosophers as a sort 
of chemical Bible" (p. 28). The Tabula Smaragdina was originally written 
in Phoenician, but in the time of the third Hermes, it was translated into 
Egyptian. The second Hermes was the successor of Menes and a wholly 
extraordinary man, who 


10. Keunia Vere (Adam Michael Birkhol/J. Itrr Otmpan dn Mfcum. wim riirrm Mihm 
ivandlen derinnrm Vnfassungdrraehten und rrthltn Fnymdurmy hruhn/tmt f ... | in i vehhndir 
GathithU dirsrt niau/hUni <hdrtn. ion Anfttng \nnrr Stiff ung an. drnllit/i. drullirh unit tirulirh 
vorgrtragm | ... 1 (Berlin. I/X'2). Tin- Ihm>L w.i\ |in!ili\lir<l l*v llie umc Iihiim* ;i\ the tin 
rnrlixrhr and llie l.niri volume im Index .in rnrf|M|M*r hraiinj* an .nmiinin enieiil 

id (lie Itook's pnlilii a lion 
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must have been a pious, honest man who lived according to the law of nature. 
Some writers thus rightly affirm that, after the Flood, he was the first to show 
men (especially, in all likelihood, the Egyptians) the knowledge of God and to 
reveal the mysteries of nature, (p. 29) 

This revelation led to the establishment of "secret societies" that survived 
down to the Freemasons. The second Hermes also invented the hiero¬ 
glyphs, to hide his knowledge from the profane and make it accessible 
only to the "sons of wisdom," as is still the case among the Freemasons. 

The Greeks also were initiated into these secret societies, thus acquir¬ 
ing the wisdom. Following them into the societies were Abraham. Zoro 
aster, Ostancs, and many more. Indeed, Moses himself was the greatest 
alchemist. All peoples and sages stood in this tradition: Solomon knew all 
that is secret. Birkholz contended, for he had “all the signs of a pci In i 
Hermetist" (p. 49) and was a great alchemist. In Greece Orpheus, who 
acquired his knowledge from the Egyptians, founded a first Tr.itei niiv.' 
Even Plato's Academy was a lodge. With the Neoplatonists. however, (lie 
secret knowledge of the lodges declined until Robert Fludd revived it. 

The guiding spirit behind these essentials is obviously llie genealogy 
of Hermetic knowledge, which Paui/i had composed ai llie end ol ihi 
sixteenth century to establish the dignity of the Corpus Unmet it inn. Bill In 
the eighteenth century Hcrmeddsm had become largely a synonym lm 
alchemy and Paracelsist medicine. 

In the Enlightenment period the concept of a divine, evri eoiiMtinl 
philosophy assumed clearly reactionary characteristics. Kclcicnrr In dll 
most ancient past no longer legitimated that which was new oi eliiiilliiiii <1 
dogmatic boundaries, as had been the case with those who made n«< "I 
the Corpus Hermtticum in the fifteenth through the sevcnirriiili. niluili -• 
Instead, it was a shield against the challenges of the model u |h*i iod, ag.illini 
emancipatory concepts of religion, reason, and science. This philosophy 
was also, roughly speaking the reservoir of ideas on which llie esoiei it « m 
rents of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries would draw. 

3. From Historical to Systematic Hcrmcticism 

If, in the Iwcnty-fiixl century, we s|x~.ik of Gordie's I lermelieism. ii is nol 
so much because Gocllic eomrmcd himself wiili I lermes 1 1 isuirgisiiis oi 
made* intensive use ol the Tuhnl/i Smaragdina. Kailicr, llie trim is used 

lo designate Goethe's.. with alchemy and reasoning by means ol 

analogies. In llie pin nliug i eiumies these lliemes were couuled as pal I 
ol I Ienneiirisiii and • onswlm d lo In- innovations ol die primeval sage 
Now. Iiowrvri. alllloiigli Ins ii.iiim imglil siill !»«■ ineiilioiied. llie invlli ol 
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Hermes Trismegistus had disappeared from ihc consciousness of the edu¬ 
cated public. Goethe had intensively studied texts that belonged to tins 
Hermeticism. but we find few explicit mentions of them. Such a mention 
occurs in Goethe’s letter to Ernst Theodor Langer, dated May 11, 1770: 
“Oh. it’s a long line from Hermes’ Tablet to Wieland's Musaritm." 11 In his 
From My Ijfe: Poetry and Truth, Goethe confesses: “Neo-Platonism was its 
basis; I lermeticism, mysticism, and cabalism also contributed something, 
and so I built myself a very strangc-looking world." 1 * Here “Hcnneticism’ 
is a reference to Paracclsist and alchemical texts, and to a concept of God 
and nature linked with these texts, and less a reference to their supposed 
author, Hermes Trismegistus. 

Thinking by means of analogies, the microcosm-macrocosm doctrine, 
and the Paracelsist doctrine of three principles could thus be understood 
as Hermeticism. for at times the>’ had enjoyed a career under the patron¬ 
age of Hermes Trismegistus. But they could also be tied to other major 
authorities, including Plato. Paracelsus, and Jakob Bohme, who were the 
protagonists in these discussions, and not Hermes, who was still invoked 
only in esoteric circles. 

Nevertheless, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, discussion of 
Hermes Trismegistus did occur in two areas. Philosophers such as Mein- 
ers and Ticdcmann, who sympathized with the Enlightenment, spoke of 
Hermes Trismegistus and his historical achievements as superfluous, and 
others, such as Bom, in order to promote their Enlightenment program 
in occult circles, described I lermes Trismegistus as a proto-Enlightenment 
thinker. 

Those who emphatically invoked Hermes Trismegistus were predomi¬ 
nantly exponents of alchemy. Holding to a firm concept of positive divine 
revelation, they fought, in the name of Hermes Trismegistus, against athe¬ 
ism and deism. Thus they differed from Momay. Franck, and others who 
earlier had used the Hermetic writings to promote tolerance, and also 
from Cudworth, who had used Hermeticism to argue for a pantheistic 
concept of God. 

This history of Hermeticism has drawn on writings attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus and on texts that refer implicitly to his authority. Aside from 
esoteric groups that to this day preserve the old figure of Hermes, this his¬ 
tory ends at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The concept lives 
on, however, if only under altered circumstances. Academic Egyptology 
has created an entirely new, historical basis for Hermeticism; at the same 

11. M. von llcr/l<l<l ami C. MrhilSym. Ijttmfmm (K<liiil>ni);li. I*l!»7). |>. IS. 

12. |nliaitll Woltjpuij; von < -*iIh. t'mm hit t jfr: Hnrtrt mmdj'nilk, li.mv KoUil K. Iliilnri 
(IViiitvioii. N.J.. IV.»).|i 2*»l. 
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time the concept of Hcnneticism has increasingly separated itself from 
the texts bearing the name Hermes Trismegistus, becoming, instead, a 
systematic concept. 

While Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt was largely a military failure, 
it marked the beginning of academic Egyptology. “Learned civilians" 
academics who accompanied the Napoleonic forces with the task of dm 
umenting the Egyptian monuments—laid an important foundation loi 
Egyptology as an academic discipline. Egypt, for them, was no longer tin- 
land of Hermes Trismegistus, the land where Moses was raised ami out 
of which he led the People of God. but instead a strange and unknown 
land. Their task was to document objectively the relics of a bygone culiine. 
Their observations of ancient Egyptian culture appeared in the l)r\ni/> 
lion de TEgypte, a massive pictorial compilation with engravings that weir 
extremely accurate in detail while displaying scarcely any artistic, imagm.i 
five elements. 

The culture of ancient Egypt could now speak for itself. In I HIT.!. a lew 
years after the discovery of the so-called Rosetta Slone. Jean-l r.ui(.ois 
Champollion succeeded in deciphering the till then untranslatable I.m i •. 
glyphs on the basis of the Stone’s inscriptions, which were wiillcn in In 
eroglyphic Egyptian, as well as Demotic and Greek. Now it was possihh m 
understand the evidence left behind by the ancient culture itsrll. without 

the mediation of classical and late classical antiquity. At this ..it. how 

ever, the Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus could no longei In- mu I. is . I 

simply as the embodiment of ancient Egyptian wisdom. I lie am h hi t< *ts 
revealed an intellectual world which, at first glance, had liule to do with 
Hermeticism. No hieroglyphic Tabula Smaragdina or tjn/ni\ tItiinelh inn 
was discovered. 

But there emerged a strange mixture of modern resean It o soils and 
Hermeticism, as we encountered it among the Rosicrm ians: a « omhliM 
lion of ardent belief in revelation; the idea of belonging to a s. I.. t gioup 
of sages; contempt for traditional philosophy and its roneepi ol icason. 
and the doctrine of microcosm-macrocosm—all providing In tile soil lm 
theosophy and the esoteric. 

(Irrnzrr and IViilnui/iJiiral-llomanlie HennetirisM 

All example ol these strange, niueteenlli-eeiiliiiv leinieipiel.ilimis 
ol I lermes Trismegisliis and I lenuelii ism nia\ In- loiind in the mini ol 
I lcidclheig Roin.llllii ism. t U-oig Fiiediii li < aeii/ri ( 1771 tile 1 lei 

dellierg philologist and advetsai\ ol |oli.iuu I leiinn li Voss. developed an 
original iuiagi* ol Ih inn in ism in Ins mid MytlnJagie iln alien \alhei 

(Symbolism and im llmlogx ol die am ienl |N-oples|. published in I Mill I’.* 

I le did not endoise iIm niinngs ol ah liinio I'.nai elsism hill « oulniiied die 
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learned discourse of an Athanasius Kircher. The chapter “On the Religion 
of Ancient Egypt" includes a lengthy paragraph that mentions Hermes: 

Having considered Egyptian religion from its realistic side as naturalism, we 
now turn to its idealistic side: for all the religions of the Orient arc, on the 
one side, naturalism, or, if one will, materialism; but also, on the other side, 
more or less an idealism. If Osiris is a great “nature-body,” if the indepen¬ 
dent life of nature as a whole is concentrated in him, embodied intellectual 
life is represented in I lermes, and therefore self-reflection, thought, and 
teaching and writing, (p. 101 ) 

Creuzer found I lermes to be a “genius of the highest science and wisdom." 
hut this Hermes also had two forms, as described by Creuzer. Etymologi¬ 
cally Creuzer wished to establish that Hermes was. on the one hand, "the 
father of all discursive thought." and, on the other, also "Thoth, the father 
of the hieroglyphic writing system or of the total hieroglyphic, intuitive 
way of thinking" (p, 102). 

Creuzer wrote a philosophical mythology strongly oriented toward 
Schelling's philosophy of identity. He viewed the history of religion as the 
process of the unfolding of the units' of the ideal and the real. Egypt, to his 
mind, was a culture of symbols, and beneath those symbols, wc can discern 
I lermeticism as the embodiment of the ideal. This is precisely the concept 
that we have often seen in the history of Hermeticism. However, Creuzer 
argued quite differently from those who understood themselves as part of 
the Hermetic tradition; he was an academic who documented the sources, 
interpreted them in terms of his thesis, and. in the process, took contem¬ 
porary Egyptological research into account He often cited Champollion, 
the scholar who first succeeded in translating the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
and he described and interpreted recently discovered ancient Egyptian 
monuments. 

Creuzer saw Hermes as a philosophical symbol, an embodiment of the 
intellectual, spiritual, reflective aspect of ancient Egypt, and not as a pre¬ 
decessor or teacher in whose tradition one could follow. For the student 
of mythology, Hermes was an object of research, not a model. Creuzer uni¬ 
versalized the image of Hermes so broadly that, to him, the image became 
the symbol of written culture: “What is in writing is Hermes" (p. 111). 
He therefore reinterpreted the Hermetic tradition as a general tradition 
of wisdom and writing, proriding only a brief explanation of its cultural 
transposition: 

Thus, in tin- beginning, then* were only loin Ixtoksnl I leones; tlu-sr were 
the four Veil .in of die liuli.inv. iliev contained I lei indie wisdom. | . . . | 
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Later [ ... 1 there were twenty-four, and then, in the course of time, as 
Iamblichus savs. twenty thousand. That is. the Hermetic books were an ever 
growing legacy of the priestly castes, (p. 111) 

For Creuzer, then, Hermeticism was simply another designation for tin- 
general tradition of wisdom that began with the Vedas, the sacred books ol 
the Vedic and Hindu religion, written in .Sanskrit, and then continued as 
an ancient Egyptian tradition. However, he did not connect this tradition 
directly to Hermes Trismcgistus. 

Divine knowledge had to unfold in the world in both an esoteric and exo 
teric tradition, and so Hermes assumed two forms: one. as Hermes, lor the 
exoteric knowledge, and the other, as Thoth, for the esoteric knowledge 
buried in the temples in hieroglyphs and comprehensible only to the iniii 
ated. Creuzer translated rite traditional image of I lermes TVismegistus liai k 
into the two original deities from whom Hermes Trismcgistus had emerged 
in late classical antiquity. All historical and genealogical derivations, .ill 
questions of primacy or of the origin and originator of a philosophical m 
theological doctrine, were meaningless, for articulated in the history ol 
religion were generally philosophical and anthropological truths: 

And if. in I lermes’ 1‘oemandrr, it is said of Hermes as it is said ol Christ I with 
reference to John 10. 11 and 10. 14, as in Casaubon], the words might be 
Christian but the thoughts belong to that pure knowledge to which ,i In 
vored. small group of men among the cultivated peoples bad elevated them 
selves already in highest antiquity. What we therefore have in lleiuies in a 
great, idealistic viewpoint, and we cannot deny that the spiritual nun god 
eloquent as a basic clement and a major factor in the priestly system ol tin 

Egyptians- (p- H7) 

Creuzer modified Casaubon's critique of the Hermetic texts by explaining 
all the literary evidence, whether the Hermetic writings or the Bible, -is 
manifestations of a single philosophical spirit. 

In Egypt, however, there was no pure idealism; ImkIv and spirit belonged 
together. Both sides had to lx- considered, and both views ol Egypt, tin* ideal 
and the material, already existed in antiquity, ('.haemnon. an Egyptian 
priest and Stoic philosopher, represented the materialistic inlet prel.iliou 
Tracing all Egyptian religion luck to observation ol the planets, lie healed 
it as a materialism, a “physical religion" that int«*graied mini, via destiny, into 
the cycle nl necessity. The olhei thesis was represented by lamblit Inis, who 
|M»rlrayed Egvplian teligion as a piiidv esotei i< idealism. ( aen/ei wrote: 


We have in 11 lrinirs| lilt idea (It nl spiritual lx holding and knowing; (V) 
o| ,ii lin li< holding. "I o \i l.iiion In iIh light (ill ill* slaisl. light thought ol 
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as the mediation and bond between spirit and bod)- (3) the idea of creation. 

He was represented as a demiurge who created through the force of his 
spirit. Here, the connection between die real and the ideal, the mediation 
between spirit and body, is evident; here is the blending of the idealistic and 
the materialistic way of looking at things, (pp. 122-123) 

Although Creuzer perpetuated the Hermetic legitimation legend, as did 
the Rosicrucian Freemasons, he challenged the meaning of Thrice-great 
Hermes and his writings, as did most Enlightenment thinkers. His Her- 
meticism, however, also was the result of the cultural unfolding of an ide¬ 
alistic philosophy. He was able to appreciate recent archaeological and 
philological results and to mix them with the writings of Iamblichus. Dio¬ 
dorus, and Plutarch to produce a new image of Hcrmcticism. Nonetheless 
his interest lay not in Hermes Trismegisius and the textual tradition lead¬ 
ing back to this sage, but in describing a philosophical mythology. 

Creuzer thus occupied an intermediate position pointing toward the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and toward a philosophically 
systematic concept of Hermeticbm. 


VI Twentieth Century 

Systems and Esoteiica 


The term "hermetic," in everyday speech, is understood to mean somclliing 
securely sealed, from which nothing can escape and into which nothing. an 
penetrate. When language and texts are practically incomprehensible. ihr\ 
can also be called "hermetic." While these uses of the concept arc* wirrh 
derived from the ethos of secrecy that is a topic of many Hermetic' lexis, ili< 
term is mostly used today without reference to Hermes Trismegisius and tin 
writings attributed to him. 

It is with just this meaning "incomprehensible" that the wool lieiim III 
was employed in the twentieth century in the fields of literaiy studies amt 
aesthetics. The term “hermetic" was employed in a pejorative sense by ill* 
Italian literary historian Francesco Flora, in his Im Poesiu mm too (I lei 
metic poetry. 1936), to characterize the lyric poetry of Giuseppe-1 'iigiiieiil 
(1888-1970). in which Flora saw an illegitimate borrowing from the kill 
guage of French Symbolism. Until that time, according to Flora, ilieic hud 
been no such forms of expression in all of Italian poetry. By "hci melii." 
Flora understood the use of analogies that were “watered down uiio a 
magical sign language."' From then on, Ungaretti and his adliecenis were 
known ;»s poeti ermeti (hermetic poets), though the term did noi relain Hx 
disparaging sense for long. 

Because Flora had objected dial die hermetic style lacked a lileiaiy oi 
poelic precedent, some writers aiiempled to document “licrmclii Iouiin 
of expression" in medieval ciiigmaiicsand glov\emali< s. dins elevating ill* 
term "hermetic." wliii h originally had lieen used disapprovingly, into an 

I II.'iIm'II hcn/rl, "hMiiM-u iiimI I'i«|mmm>{* ImiiimIiuImi Hi. Iill.lllisl III ll.illru, I In 
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expression of poetological self-underslanding. In this way they devised 
a literary tradition with a style all its own. In the ensuing discussion of 
"hermetic style" in Italian literary criticism, however, there was scarcely 
any agreement as to what should be understood as its essential features. 
The participants finally concluded that they had adequately addressed the 
object of their concern by making a distinction between the concepts "ob¬ 
scure” and “difficult." In the framework of this controversy over a history 
of "hermetic" literature, the texts discussed in the preceding chapters re¬ 
garding the history of Hermeticism played no part. 

In his uncompleted and posthumously published Aesthetic Theory, The¬ 
odor W. Adorno used the term “hermetic" to designate the character of 
art that is a “renunciation of any usefulness whatever, even if it were sub¬ 
limated by the addition of human meaning." 1 Hermetic art, according 
to Adorno, is that which is “entirely involved in its immanent logic, and 
rigorously excludes consumability and social utility.”' What is typical of 
hermetic art. its obscurity, its unintelligibility, is not its weakness, but a 
strength. Only when art entirely renounces society and its functioning can 
it be a force for criticism and a stimulus to social change: 

The hermetic works bring more criticism to bear on the existing than do 
those that, in the interest of intelligible social criticism, devote themselves to 
conciliatory forms and silently acknowledge the flourishing culture industry. 
{Aesthetic Theory, p. 145) 

This total renunciation must also display itself in its forms of expression. 
It must not lx- easy to understand, in fact, it must be highly incompre¬ 
hensible and thus offensive: "The much derided incomprehensibility of 
hermetic artworks amounts to the admission of the cnigmaticalness of all 
art. Part of the rage against hermetic works is that they also shatter the 
comprehensibility of traditional works.” 2 * 4 Adorno thus values the hermetic 
as a force for cultural criticism, one that draws its revolutionary potential 
from denial in the face of society. 

Like the poeti ermeli. Adorno did not have in mind the Hcrmetica of late 
classical antiquity or the early modern period. For him, the most impor¬ 
tant representative of hermetic poetry in his time was Paul Cclan. The 
conception of hermetic poetry occurred, as Adomo wrote, in the Art Nou¬ 
veau period. 

2. Theodor W. Adorno. Antfutic Thor,, cd. Circle! Adomo and Rolf Tied*-maim (Min¬ 
neapolis. Minn.. 1997). p. 74. 

Theodor W. Adomo. ‘Fnpgrtm.* in idem. Abfcw tar I itrmfm t vol. 3 (KrankAm am 
Main. 1965). pp. 111-112. 

4. Adomo. Antlftk //*»«». |>. 122. 


1. Julius Evola and Esoteric Hermeticism 

Julius Evola (1898-1974), the “will-o'-the-wisp of the conservative revolu¬ 
tion," wrote The Hermetic Tradition (1931) as an heir to esoteric Hermcii- 
cism. 5 

For Evola. "Hermeticism" was alchemy, for. in the Middle Ages and iIn- 
Renaissance, Hermeticism was "directly connected with the alchemical 
tradition" (p. xv). The origin of alchemy was not chemistry, and thus not 
the alteration of materials for practical use. but rather "knowledge of niys 
teries."'' Evola understood “Hermeticism" as the knowledge of processes 
of change that occur beneath a surface and must be understood sym 
bolically. Evola wished to show the reader this world, the hidden world ol 
change. For this reason the German translation bears the subtitle "Von 
der alchemischen Umwandlung dcr Metallc und dcs Mcnschcn in Gold. 
EiiLschlusselung einer verborgenen Symbolsprache" (On the alchemii .»l 
transmutation of metals and man into gold, decoding a hidden symbolii 
language). Alchemical "change." in Evola's sense of the word, omn% in 
nature in the transmutation of metals and in the psychic world in the 
alteration of human personality. Evola did not mean, as C. G. Jung lain 
did, that alchemy had primarily to do with a projection of uneoiiM ions 
psychological processes; rather, he affirmed that it had to do with teal, 
physical processes of change that corresponded to psychology al pm 
cesses. The deciphering of symbols had an existential meaning, and lie 
understood symbol not as a referential correlation between imiiinm-ui • 
and transcendence but instead as a world of its own. The symbols l- vol.i 
mentioned had a historical locus and could only lx- explained l»\ lol 
lowing his theory of cultural decline: “Modern civilization si.iimN on tin 
one side and on the other the entirety of all the civilizations that hav* 
preceded it (for the West, we can put the dividing line at the end ol (In 
Middle Ages)" (p. 14). The two worlds were more separated tli.iu ion 
nected, and any supposed genesis of the one world out of the olliei was 
scarcely to lx- discerned: 

For there arc two worlds, one of which has separated itself by Mining oil 
nearly every rouiael with tlx- past. For die grral majority of moderns, I hill 
means any fiovnhiliiv ol iinderMaiidiiig the Uaililional world lias been < out 
plelely lost. (p. I I) 


fi. The ■ il.uinnx Imm iiic Iioiii lln- Kngli\li liaild.ni' hi. The Ihimrin Ihulitwii Sym/Wi 
unit Tnnhmp ../ //,. Km-il \u ( K<- li. a. i. Vi I'll’.I 

i. So vihI Fiola In a I. IK i lil« rtln.M I In* l. il. i is iii iIm .mliiw ol ilu |nih||*lniig 
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Because ihe Hermetic tradition belonged to the world of premodern cul¬ 
tures, it is impossible to comprehend it using the heuristic methods of 
the other culture, which are entirely alien to it—namely, the culture of the 
modern world and its ideal of the scientific method. To understand the 
Hermetic, we must separate ourselves entirely from that which consti¬ 
tutes modern man: “to understand its spirit, we need to translate it in¬ 
wardly from one world to the other" (p. 14). We must not strive to achieve 
understanding in the objcclivizing spirit of modern science, according to 
F.vola, but instead give ourselves over entirely to this other world in order 
to understand it. This is no simple transition, no gradual process of ad¬ 
aptation; it is a sudden leap, entirely alien to the world in which modern 
man lives. The world we need to understand cannot be deduced from the 
world in which we live, and to describe the Hermetic is thus a leap into 
the entirely Other. Unlike many other adherents of the esoteric, Evola 
refers to the texts of the Corpus Hermeticum, which are not only a topic 
of his Ilook but offer a guideline to its interpretation (p. 16). Evola doe* 
not just develop his critique of civilization along the lines of the utopian 
ideal of an alleged Hermetic tradition; he understands himself as part of 
this tradition whose renaissance he wishes to effect. He docs not argue in 
order to convince; his book is intended only for those who arc ready to be 
guided by it. What he has written, he says, is a form of initiation: "Rather 
than being simply read, this book demands study" (p. xix). The goal to 
be attained is the discovery of a “new land whose existence was previously 
unsuspected" (p. xix). 

Among many adherents of the esoteric. Evola s Hermetic Tradition 
is unquestionably valid and is viewed as an extremely important work 
on Hermeticism. For in esoteric circles there is always a demand not 
for treatments of the Hermetic texts from the perspective of history or 
the history of ideas but rather to perceive in them a “deeper, symbolic 
truth." 

This interpretation of the Hermetic tradition is characteristic of many 
esoteric versions of Hermeticism. It clearly explains why esoteric 1 iermeti- 
cism can no longer be the object of scientific examination, as it requires 
loyalty and belief, which is incompatible with common sense or with to¬ 
day's traditional standards of rationality. 

The investigation of Hermeticism from the standpoint of the history of 
ideas, culture, or memory is, in any case, unsuited to this objective, espe¬ 
cially as the concept of Hermeticism expands enormously when certain 
heroes of the esoteric are revered as reincarnations of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus. Dieter Riiggeberg maintains. “The concept of tin- ‘1 lormetic' is traced 
back to the science of that adept whom tin- history of the occult knows 


under the name of Hermes Trismegistus, and who has restored Egyptian 
magic to us in his incarnation as Franz Bardon.” 7 

Contemporary adherents of the esoteric take the concept of "the 
Hermetic" or “Hermeticism" as a vague synonym for their own pent 
liar philosophy. This use of the concept occurred early and strikingly 
in the book Isis Unveiled by Helena Petrovna Blavatskv (1831-1891). In 
the “Hermetic Brotherhood of Light,” the “Hermetic Brotherhood nl 
Luxor," and other nineteenth- and twentieth-century groups that have 
called themselves Hermetic, “T he teachings of Hermeticism" have heen 
understood “as alternatives to the materialistically oriented science ol 
causality."" 

2. Umberto Eco’s Hermetic Scniiosis and Heinrich 
Rombach’s Hermeticism 

One of the most interesting attempts to understand Hermeticism syMemaii 
tally and derive it historically was made by Umberto Eco.'' Eco distinguished 
between two models of interpretation. One stemming from Greek i.iiinu.il 
ism. hits its determining epistemological model in "knowing by means ol 
the cause." The rationality of this model rests in the construction ol lliie.u 
chains of causes and effects Iwscd on the principle of identity, win. h is. s 
pressed in the tertium non datur. “From these principles follows the method 
of thought characteristic of western rationalism, the modus/ m writ\: il p, then 
q, there is p. therefore q" (p. 59). nils is the basis of Western i.ition.ihsm 
Besides this model, there is, according to Eco. also a second one. Along with 
the concepts of identity and consistency, Greek thought developed ili.n ol 
constant metamorphosis, whose symbol is Hermes: the rationalih ol mono 
causal, irreversible linearity is constantly subject to the vortex ..I the hound 
less, the apeiwn. Eco ascribes the two models to different periods ol lime 
Rationalism was anchored in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, when .. 
the second century c.K. was the heyday of Hermes. I bis was the lime when 
the various g<xls of different cultures were identified with one another, and, 
as a result, the foreign Ix'came comprehensible as another expression ol 
the familiar. Isis and Demeter were one. This was why the I leimeiists ol iIn 

7. Dieter Thmtnplnr mint .\ntkiufmJagir on IMktr <tn I In no t rl. <\V«i|»|m ilitl, 
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second century no longer obeyed the principle of the excluded middle. 
"Now, many things could be true at the same time, even though they contra¬ 
dicted one another” (p. 62). Applied to literature, this means that, for the 
adherents of Hcrmeticisin. there were many texts that told of the true God. 
If these texts contradicted one another, this only meant that they did not 
stand on their own, but that every word in them was an allusion, an allegory. 
These books must be scoured for a truth that lies hidden behind their su¬ 
perficial meaning and that tells of a hidden God. But. like the hidden God. 
the hidden meaning of these books can be only a single truth, one that lies 
beyond human truth and cannot be formulated in simple statements. Their 
truth is accessible only in visions and dreams, and through oracles, and it is 
communicated by the deity himself. An unknown God possesses a mysteri¬ 
ous and deep truth that can lx- appropriately expressed and transmitted 
only if normal, objectivi/ing language is not used: “The gods speak [ ... ) 
in hieroglyphic and enigmatic messages" (p. 63). Under the maxim "what 
is above is like that which is below," the world becomes an endless web of 
references, always pointing to something else but never to a single ground. 
Allcgoresis must therefore lead into emptiness, for it does not allow for ol>- 
jectification. Eco stresses that, for men. the text is endlessly explicable, and 
there are no bounds to legitimate interpretation. 

Eco’s definition suits many texts belonging to the history of I lermeticism 
but not others. The resolution of the contradiction of immanence into a 
unity of transcendence belongs to the classical topoi of Platonic philosophy, 
which distinguishes between the essence of an object and its manifestations. 
The concept of a supreme principle beyond representability and objective 
knowledge also has its historical and systematic place in Platonism. It is Pla¬ 
to’s doctrine of the “Idea of the Good." as he described it in the Republic. In 
this regard. Hermcticism, Neoplatonism, and "negative theology" cannot 
be categorically distinguished from Platonism. 

Heinrich Rombach applies the term "Hermctics" to a special form of 
philosophy, a philosophy of "impermeability, inaccessibility, incompre¬ 
hensibility," which he sees as the antithesis of hermeneutics. w According 
to Rombach. Hermctics is based on a “sense of the abyss," beyond classical 
rationality. This Other is intangible but omnipresent. In his book. Derkom 
mende GoU: Hmnetik—eine neue Weltsicht (The coming God: Hermctics—a 
new world view, 1991), he writes: 

The dimension of the abyss is the hermetic. It stands behind all that is 

grounded and capable of being grounded, behind all that is changeable 

10. Heinrich K'Milharll. tin bammnuU CnU: UnmrUk—rmt nntr ItW t\i.tif (Kreihuig. 
IWI).|>. 17. 
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and tangible. Not only does it stand behind, it penetrates it and saturates 

it. (p. 17) 

Rombach claims he is the first to have elevated this insight into a phi 
losophy, into a "philosophical hermetic" Prior to him, only poets had ex 
pressed the “hermetic phenomenon." With this concept of the hcrmetii, 
Heinrich Rombach stands in the tradition of the use of the term in liiei.n \ 
studies, ;»s in Adorno and the poesia ermetica. He is not concerned wilh tin 
demanding the history- of the Western spirit in the texts generally drsig 
nated 1 lermetic but rather with a conceptualization that rests on emmumi 
sense. 

In the wake of Rombach's philosophical formulation of the heimeiu 
and of Eco's derivation of it in the history of ideas, as well as Kvola’s no 
tericism, some writers have attempted to define and describe the liei melli 
as the tradition of the "wholly other," as something beyond the hislon ol 
philosophy oriented toward Aristotle and Plato. Thus, for inMaiuc, Kail 
Liedtkc, sees in the hermetic a "traditional philosophy of differem» dial 
is the root of “our identity-critical, eclectic, and syncretistir present.” I Ins 
philosophy makes use of an “entirely different type of reason" and hat a 
"higher acceptance of logical incompatibility." 11 

Such a definition might lx- suitable for Hermcticism from die eigliin'iilh 
century on. In this period occult and esoteric groups incmisingly iuvtiki d 
Hermes Trisincgistus. But this characterisation is inadequate loi I h i mm lh 
literature in the period up through the seventeenth cciiuiiy. < ill 

studies in the history-of ideas, literature, and philosophy have mu hnl dll 
ferent conclusions and have in no way tried to define I lemieiu ism at dn 
“wholly other." 

11. Kalf Licdtkc. Du HnmrtA: TmHUumetU fhd^'jfJur dn tUJfnmt (I‘.hIi iInimi. 10'NH. 
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Chronology 


fifth century b.c.k. Herodotus identifies the hgyptian God Thoth with tin- < ho I 
Hermes. 

first century b.c.e. The texts of the Corfm i llrrmrtuum are compi.M il Ireiwecit tin 
first century B.C.K. and the fourth century c:.r. 

Antiochus of Athens is the first to hand down an .isimlngli til 
citation attributed to Hermes. 

Diodorus of Sicily describes the Egyptian I In me* .in. i l«*KC*llll.u \ 
culture founder. 

first century Cicero mentions fisc gods and heroes named I lei mi s. (lie Iasi 

was the legendary Egyptian Hcimes. 

The Cyramdi, which were composed between the fnsl .uni film ill 
centuries, contain magical-medical pren ii|Hioiis iniili i lln 
name of Hermes. 

Philo of Byblos is the first to honor Hermes wills the ii.iilh 
Trisincgistus. "thrice-gicat." 

second century Alhcnagoras of Athens is the first Christian wrilei to nieilllmi 

Hermes Trismcgistus. 

A papyrus from the second to third cenluiy. now in Vlninn. 
contains some fragmentary limnetic writings. 

In the Papyri (Irani Magycat, some dating kick to llie In si 
century b.c.k. but most stemming from the second in tin 
fourth century. Ilenues is invoked in magkal alld iliemglt nl 
S|K*lls. 

third century dement «>l Alexandria mentions loity-iwo philoMipliii.il .mil 

iimBcal iMK.ksol lleiinev 

*!«*■ mlli.iii i .ills 1 lermes llic tra her ol .ill ii.iiiu.il m lenlisis 

/minim l*.mo|mlit leleisln I lei lues' wi ilings loi llie spn iln.il 
side ol .il« In niv 

I at i.minis set si h .11 1 mies)Kiiuleiu rs iM-lwnn llie llieiilogi «•! 
Hi urn in inn .uni dial ol < III i«ii.nnl) 


fourth cenluiy 
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fifth century 


sixth century 
eighth century 


tenth century 
eleventh century 

twelfth century 


fourteenth century 
fifteenth century 


sixteenth century 


seventeenth century 


For lamblichus. Hcrmcticism is an ancient Egyptian doctrine 
that harmonizes with Neoplatonism. 

Hermetic texts, including The Ogdoad lineals (he Ensued, are 
also in the Gnostic library of Nag Hammadi. 

Augustine condemns Hermes, and especially the apocalypse in 
the AuUpius. as heathen idolatry. 

Stobaeus records a number of older Hermetic fragments, 
including the Kote Kosmu. 

In a text later handed down under the name Augustine, 
Quodvultdcus refers positively to Hermes as a pagan witness 
of the Trinity. 

The alchemist Ohmpiodorus allinns that Hermes conceived 
of man as microcosm. 

Albuzar recounts the legend of the first Hermes, who set the 
primeval wisdom down in writing prior Ur the Flood; of the 
second, who later revived it; and of the third, who wrote 
alchemical texts. 

The Tabula Smarngdina i\ first attested in the Mystery of Oration. 

In the Cinular letter of the Spheres. I lermes is celebrated as the 
“Master of Wonders." 

In the Suda there is an account of the doctrines of Hermes. 
Fsellus knows the Corpus HrrmrUcum in the form ill which it 
has been handed down to us. 

In the sphere of the “school of Chartres." translations arc 
made from Arabic, and there is renewed interest in the 
AuUpius. 

Hugo of Sanulla translates the Tabula Smarngdina into I min. 

The Hook of (he Twenty four Philovtphm. attributed to I lames, 
offers definitions of the essence of God. 

Hortubmuft writes a commentary on the Tabula Smarngdina. 

Bcithold von Mnosburg often cites Hermetic texts as 
authoritative references. 

Nicholas of Cusa cites Hermetic texts and is attacked as a 
Hermetic pantheist. 

Ticino translates the Carpus Ilrrmrtuum into Latin and views 
Hermes as thr founder of a philosophical tradition of 
revelation. 

Franck view* the Hermetic texts as ranking equally with those 
of the Bible. 

Patrizi sees Hermes as the second greatest sage, next to 
Zoroaster and far superior to Aristotle. 

Momav. making use of die Hermetic texts, promotes religious 
tolerance. 

In the Aurora Fhilosophorum. the Arab legend of Hermes is 
adopted by Paracelsism. 

In alchemo-ParaccIsisni. Paracelsus becomes the “second 
Hermes" or the “German I lermes," who revived the primeval 
wisdom. 

CasatibfNi recognizes the texts of llie Carfax Ihrmelinim as a 
forget..ilniiiiig Christian and Platonic «omepts. 




, 




Coming declares that the Paracclsists are wrong in invoking 
ancient Hermcticism. 

Cudworth defends the texts of the Corpus Hrrmetirum, some o| 
which contain authentic ancient Egyptian doctrines. 

Colberg secs in Hcrmcticism nothing other than Plutnnli 
doctrine and the basis of the doctrines of the Pietists and 
other “fanatics. - 

The Pietists deny any connection with Hcrmcticism and allu m 
that one can discern, in the Hermetic texts, a pale telle, lion 
of Joseph's deeds in Egypt. 

eighteenth century In the first German-language edition of the Corpus IImnrtu am 
the image of Hermes from sixteenth* and sevenleeinli 
century alchemo-Paracelsism and the Tabula Smniiigdiua i» 
combined with the Carpus Hmnrtuum. 

Tiedcmann, in his translation, undertakes an Enlightenment 
interpretation of the Corpus llnmrticum. 

Ignaz von Born pnrtra>» Hermes as an ancient Egyptian ptolo 
Enlightenment thinker. 

Rosie rue ian Freemasonry adopts the traditional .igr nl 

Hcmies as a primeval sage and wage* battle in In* mum 
against the Enlightenment and the modern iiaiui.il m ietti • * 
nineteenth century Hermes, for Crcuzcr, is the symbol of wisdom and n mliiliiii 

In many occult and esoteric groups the alelicuio P.mu cUlit 
image of Hermes is cultivated, despite criticism, 
twentieth century Ungaretti's poetry is designated poaiamartini, and the mm • |»i 

is adopted by his adherents. 

.Adorno recognizes a force for criticism in the in. mi logit 

of hermetic works of art that elude cons.. 

Evola understands Hermcticism as the entirely ""lilt > 
premodern world that cannot be judged In the rilllutlitl 
criteria of our own age. 

Ecodefines Hermcticism as the tradition that lM*.illcni|in ri In 
think the tritium datur. 
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Agathoduimon The "goodly spirit" wav a Gicck god who gave oracles. In tin I'tnl 
cmaic period he w.« idemified wilh Shai. ihe Egyptian porsonilii alion ol late, ami 
ill the Roman perio<l was worshiped especially in Alexandria. 

axtromedicine Therapeutic practice* hated on the concept that the Mai* all.. i tin 
human body and can cause illnesses. 

dccans Constellations or parts of constellations. In ancient Egypt llieii using m tin li 
position on the ecliptic divided the night into twelve hours. 

demons Demons, from Plato on. were intermediaries between (aid and man. •• >| h*ii 
sible, inter alia, for prophecy. 

elements (Aristotelian doctrine of) The four elements consist «•! primal main • di 
void of form and quality’, and the dual combination of lour qualities c.ulli I. old 
and dry), water (cold and damp), air <dampand warm), anti lire (wim ami divl 
If one of the qualities changes, one element transform* into another. 

emanation The gushing or radiating of the ontically lower from iIn- Inglii . I In 
higher, divine substance allows the cosmos to emanate from it in des< eliding «iag< . 

without thereby being diminished itself. Each stage derives ii- I wing ami tank I. 

the one above it. and being and rank progressively diminish wilh urealei iltvlam. 
from the source of being. 

Enoch The son of Cain, sometimes idemified wilh Hermes in die lleimeiii lesiv 

Unlike his father and son. Enoch was supposed to have had a "liiiel" lile.I 

365 years. He did not die. however. Inti was "translated" In (-*1. A ii< li apm alvplh 
literature lx*arx the name Enoch (Hooks of Enoch). 

Ether Tlie Kilter, from classical anliqiiily on. was iiiteipreied a* die divine, high 
est region of the heavens. Aristotle d<-x tilled it a* llie lilili. <elesti.il entm (si • 
( hiinla Ewntia) . In Neoplaluiiisiii die Etliei was iiihIciMimhI lo mnsisi ol light 
heavenly, living, ami < elesliallv line iu.itlei. <»l whi« li denioiis i onvivl. and wlm li 
conveyed souls into eaillilv ImmIii-s 

Horns l liis am ieiil Egyptian god was at liisl woisIiiimxI as a sky god. lalei tin n ign 
mg king was . miMilrieil In In an uu .11 uam.ii <4 I buns As die s-.ii Isis and ' bills, 
lie avenged the iinudet In* lallo • ami I ill* •! S« ill 
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intelligible Thai which can be comprehended by human reason, in contrast to that 
which is perceived by the senses. 

interna rerum The heart, the essence of things, which cannot be directly discerned at 
their surface, though it is not necessarily distinct from their appearance. 

Isis An Egyptian goddess who was the sister and wife of Osiris and the mother of 
Horns. In late classical antiquity the Isis mysteries, in which Isis was revered as 
All-Goddess, spread throughout the Roman world, 
mantic The art of reading the future or the will of God. A distinction is made be¬ 
tween natural, enthusiastic mantic. in which a seer speaks in ecstasy, and artificial 
mantic, the interpretation of signs. 

Mcnes The first, legendary king of Egypt, whose historicity is unlikely and whose 
name is not attested until the New Kingdom. Greek writers such as Herodotus and 
Diodorus made him out to be the legendary founder of Egyptian culture, 
metallurgy’ Extraction, pmcessing. and transmutation ol metals, especially in con¬ 
nection with mining in the early modem period. In alchemy it also entailed the 
making of gold (thryiopofia). 

mythoalchemy The concept that the classical myths arc symbolic accounts of alchemy. 
In mythoalcheinkal allegoresis. for example, the Hunt is explained as an account 
haring to do with the Philosophers' Stone, 
natal cliurt Position of the stars at Irirth from which the destiny of man. especially his 
existence on earth, can be read. 

negative theology The doctrine according to which statements regarding the es¬ 
sence of God can only be expressed in the negative, for (hk! cannot be described 
in finite, discursive human language. 

Ogdoud. The eighth celestial sphere, situated beyond the seven planets known at 
that time. 

ontotheology This philosophy, in its narrower sense, is understood as the "inferring 
of the Supreme Being through mere conceptions, without the aid of experience" 
(Kant). In Western philosophy. Heidegger attempted to discern essentials of onto- 
theology, understanding it to be the unity of ontology and theology. 

Osiris The ancient Egyptian god who was worshiped as ruler of the netherworld. 
The deceased king was believed at first to be Osiris, although later every individual 
could become an Osiris after death. In the myth of Osiris, as handed down by- 
Plutarch, Osiris was killed by Typhon. and his death was later avenged by his son, 
Hones; Osiris's scattered body parts were collected by Isis, 
panacea A universal cure that is effective against all illnesses, rejuvenates the human 
body, and can also transform base metals into precious ones, 
pantheism Doctrine according to which God ar.d nature arc identical. II nature is un¬ 
derstood panthristically. all being is in God. without God’s merging into the world. 
Philosopher's Stone (lapis philosophorum) I his substance, sought af ter by alchemists, 
was believed to be capable of transforming metals, curing illnesses, and prolonging 
life; it was sometimes considered to be a universal medium of redemption, 
physicothcology The endeavor to infer the nature of the creator, that is. Caul, from 
the order, beauty, and eificacy of the world, 
pneuma The Holy Spirit as breeze. The concept of incorporeal spirit i' derived from 
the original meaning "breath" or “wind." 

pscudepigrapha Writings that do not stem from the author to whom they an- at¬ 
tributed. 

Quinta Essentia I lie liilli. eelesti.il element ol tin- heavenly spheres (see I'jlm ). ’I lie 
quintessence, from tin* Middle Ages on, was considered to I»*- the siibsliale ol all 
mallei ami« mild In- obtained lluongh distillation 
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Serapis A late Egyptian-Hellcnistic deity whose name derives from the names < >sii is 
and Apis. In late antiquity, the cult of Serapis spread throughout the western woi Id. 
especially in Rome. 

Seth The ancient Egyptian god considered to be the murderer of Osiris and tin- op 
ponent of Horns; he is not to be confused with the like-named third son of Adam 
sublunar./supralunar Beginning epecially with Aristotle the cosmos was though) in 
be a ball consisting of concentric spheres. The supra- or translunar region (tin- 
region beyond the moon) is characterized by an ideal. circular orbit and consists ol 
the “fifth clement," the Quinta Essentia. In the sublunar region (the region Im-Iow 
the moon) all bodies consist of the four elements, and are subject to coming into 
being and perishing. 

syncretism A combination of heterogeneous philosophical doctrines that is tu-vci, m 
only seldom, systematically expressed. 

Tat Originally Tat was prohuhly a writing of Thoth. In (pseudo-) Maiu-t lin. Tat was tin 
son of the second Hermes ar.d the grandson of Agaihodaimon. In the llciineth 
texts he was considered to he the disciple and successor of Hermes Trismegistiis 
theurgy- A technique or ritual for entering into a relationship with tin- gods m high, i 
powers and placing them at one's service. 

Three Principle doctrine The doctrine. intmduccd by Paracelsus, a.. oiding to 
which all materials arc composed of the principles salt, sulfur, and quit ksllvn. ti 
coexisted with the Aristotelian doctrine ol the elements. The doctrine of Millui and 
quicksilver, which had earlier been the common one, was applied only to metal* 
Typhon Son of the earth goddess Ckiia and personification of the netliet wot Id. I alia 
rus. In the Gracco-Roman period he was identified with Seth. < hiiis's nimrii in 
verbum internum The inner word, explained as the truth that is am lion d hi hi 
dividual*, with special reference to the prologue of the Gmpel ol |olnt hi tin 
beginning was the word, and the word was with God, ami the won I was God ho 
Augustine, the inner word, which "is present in the soul." precedes tin plmiu lb 
word, and the inner word, which "is elevated over the diveisilv ol langiiugt« 
underlies the phonetic word. 
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29-31. Srr fj/wiArisIsMeli.iliiMii; 
I'laloiiisin 
lleniplila. 127 

llrpla/du* ... . Mil 

IIi'iIm'iI ol < .lirilHli).91 
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Hertules Piochymicus (Fabre), 116 
Hermes (Greek god). 3. 4-5. 

94 

Hermes Trivmcgistus. 1. 115-17; as 
alchemist. 25-27,48-50. 70-71. 72; as 
astrologer. 21-23. 87: as Egyptian sage. 
27-29; Enlightenment views of. 122 21. 
128-30; genealogy of knowledge ol. 
45-46.61-64. 68-69.128-29; .in 
harbinger of Christ, 43. 61. 63.69; .in 
magus, 23-25. 47-48; nineteenth 
century views of. 1S0-S4; origins ol. 

3-7: as savior of primeval wisdom. 28, 
45-47,118-20.125-26. 128-30 
HermeUt befnilions, 11 
Hcrmeticism: as complement to 
Christianity, 82-86.90; defining. I V. 
European branches of. 59-60. H'l «io 
origins of. 27-31.92: as pu-lude to 
Christianity. 39-44. 54.57.61 64, irfi, 

71; syncretism of 9-10. 31: as mm. iiiiilli 
concept. 131-34 
Hermetic*. 140-41 
Hermetic sty4e. 135-36 
Hermetic texts: at allcgoiv. I«H. 110. 
aulheiukily of, 7-9.95 100. 121. 
categorization of. 10-11.31 30, Ml) 

dating of. 91-95. 115 16. del .. 

7-9; inconsistemy among. IM 
infallibility of. 107-8. Sa also i/mlfli 
lexis 

HermeUt ThsdUitm, //«.(!vola), 117 38 
Henrutis Aegyfrtiotiiui >11 himainnm %••/»»• llhl 
(Bomchiiu), 99- Iiki 
Hermrliuhei A.HJl, 116 
Herodotus. 6.28.92 
Hesiod. 5 

Hessen-Kassel. Mo.ii/ v»m. 102 
Hiemtxt Bock, on the Ssm/rlums, 23 2 I 
Hieroglyph*. 17.28. 17. 122. I2*i. 

131.132 

Ihslmrr dr la Fkilamplnr I Inin, loin. 

(du FreMioy). 117 
Histories (ilenNloiiis).92 
llohcnlieiin. 'Ilieoplii.tMHsvon V. 

Parat elsus 
I lollaudiiN. In.uk . 76 
I My Spirit. 54. 61. 81. 85. 88 MO 
I IoI/Iuhiw'Ii.Ji'iin. 121 
llotner. 4-5. K 
IIo.Ii.Li.iiin. 51 

lhmianlioilv.i l 16. 31 32.36 
I liimaiiiNio Vi ReiiaiNsa.ii i 
llimM.i iialtiM 12 16.18 10 21. 31 12 
14. 67 
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lamhlichus, 8-9. 19-21. 28-29. 68.93. 
96. 133 

lalmmalhematua of Htrma TrismrgiUus, 22 
Initiation. 16-17, 32-33.105 -7 
Innocent Mil. Pope. 65 
Insulis. Alanus ab. 58 
Isis. 19. 128 

Am Unveiled (Blavatxky), 139 
Isocrates. 28 

Joseph, 39.112-13 
Judgment of the Dead. 4 
Jung, C. G.. 137 
Justinian, Emperor. 37-38 

Kittheii- nnd Ketxerhistone (Arnold). I IS 
Kircher. Athanasius. 60.96-97. 109, 

116. 132 

Kitab al-Uluf (Albuzar). 45 
KommendeGotl, l)rr (Kotubach), 140-41 
KApkc. It.ilihas.tr. 111-13 
Korr Kaimu, 18-19.34 
Kriegimann, Wilhelm Christoph. 116 
"Kui l/cr / deutlichei und wurei 
Unterricht” (Baldufl), 70-71 

LKOUirius. 11.40-41.55.63. 110 
Langer, Ernst Theodor. 130 
language, limitations of. 12, 16-17. 

20. 110 

Lefevre d’EtapIcs. Jacques. 64. 69-70 
l etler of Awlrfmn to Kin* Ammon. 29 
Uber AfmMalypsi* Her met is. 80-81 
Liber dr Composition* Al/hemioe (Nlorienus). 
51. See also Treasure of Alexander 
the Great 

Litter de inmideratione quinta* essentia* 
omnium rrrum, 81 
Liber d* 17 rrrum pnneipns. 52 
Liber d* XXIV Philosophorum. 52 
I.liter Unmet is Mereuni Trifduis, 51 
Library of History (Dtodoraa), 92 
l.icdlkc, Kalf. 141 
Light on the Method of Hermes of 
Her mess*. 48 
Lille. Alain de. 58 
UuII. Ramdn. 69. 76 
I.other. Martin. 109 
Lycurgm. 28 

Magic. 23-25. 47-48, 73.97. 123 
Mahe, J.-P.. 30 
Maicr. Michael. 51.60. 116 
Manet Im. 7.9. 28 
Mangel.Jean |.u ipics. 116 


Matter. preexisting, 127. .Sir also Spirit/ 
matter polarity 
Medici family. 59.60, 65 
Medicine. 22. 24. 71. 97-98 
Manors, Christoph, 123-24 
Melun. Robert von, 54 
Menses pietistici (Bucher), 110-11 
Mettcrnkh. Wolf Freiherr von, 118-20 
MicrocuMinnacroeusm doctrine, 22. 

49-50. 80. 117. 130, 140 
Middle Ages. 37-39.57-58,59. 104; early. 
39-44; Latin. 51-57. See also Arab • 
Hermetic ism 
Mixing Baud of Hermes, 26 
Modern science: and alchemy. 100-103, 
107-8; and esoteric Hcrmcticum, 
138-39 

Monotheism. 40.44. 57.85.93-94 
Moriciuis, 51 

Mornay. Philippe de. 84-86 
Moses. 59. 63-64.83. 118-20. /2J. 128; as 
alchemist. 73. 125-26 
al-Mutaiasim. Caliph, 47 
Mystery, of nature. 46-47. 104-7 
Mystery cult*. 19.33. S3 
Mystery of Oration. 46-47. 49 
Mystical vision, 12,16-17 
Mysticism. 53-54. 58. 110. 111-12. 121 

al-Nadiin. Ibn. 48 

Nag llummadi, 141. 11. 16. 30. 35 

Napoleon. 131 

Natural philosophy, and irligiun. 81-82, 
86-89.90 

Nature: mystery of. 46-47. 104-7; 
scientific studs of, 107-8; and world 
soul, 80-81 
Ncchcpso. Pharaoh. 22 
Negative theology. 53. 57.82-83. 140 
Newton. Isaac. 50. 101 
Noll. Heinrich. 8 

.Nona de I ’mvmatii Phikaophia (Patrid), 66, 
68-69. 101 

Occulta Phtlosvphia. 87-89 
Oedipus AefypUatus (Kircher). 96-97 
Ogdaad Reveals the Ennead, Hie. 16-17. 
21,52 

On Isis and Osiris (Plutarch). 39. 68.92 
On Philosophy (Aristotle). 52 
On the Dignity if Man (Pico della 
Mirandob). 66 

On the Msstenn (lamMichm). 19-21.28-29 
On the Xntnirn/ the tUtds (< !i< cm), 7 
On the hmtuunt if Magnesia (/oviitllls), 26 



Organon of Hermes Trismegistus. 22 
Origines Sacra* (StiIlingflect). 113 
Orpheus, 28, 63. 129 
Osiris, 19.128 
Ostanes. 25. 71 

Pantheism, 14.20-21.55-54.56.96-97 
Papyri (iraeiae Magieae. 11 
Paracelsus, 45.69, 71. 78. 90; and Pietism. 
109, 110. 113; texts attributed to. 

75-76. See also Ale hemo-Paracelsisiii 
Parmenides (Plato). 97 
Patriri, Francesco, 64-66. 68-69,98, 

101.118 

Peace of Westphalia. 82 
Pemety, Antoine Joseph. 117-18 
Pctosiris, 22 

Pctracus, Bencdikt Nikolaus. 102-5 
Phardo (Plato). 33 
Phidias. 92.95 

Philebus. 6-1 
I’hilo of Byblos. 43 

Philosophers' Stone. 25. 51. 73. 105-6. 109 
Phyuha kni Mystikn (pscuric*- 
Dcmocritus), 25 
Pieatnx, 47-48 

Pico della Mirandola. Giovanni. 60. 

65-68,90 
Pietism. 109-13 

Plato, 6. 28. 33.97; Renaissance study of. 

60. 62.63. 64. 68-69 
Plalnniteh-Hermetiseke Christenthum. Das 
(Col berg). 109-10 
Platonism. 55. 79-80,84.93.94; and 
Esoteric Hermeticism. 140; and 
pantheism. 20-21.53-54; and Pietism. 
109-11; Rosicrucian view of. 126-27 
Plcthon, 59 

Plutarch. 39. 40.68. 92 
Pneuma, 15, 16. 18 
Poesia ermetira, h i (Flora). 135 
Poimander (Pimander. Poemander, PymaneUr), 
21.26. 34. 60. 69.83; authenticity of. 95. 
96.98-99.115-16; cosmology of. 

12-13,64. 85; Firino's tvansblion 
of. 59. 60-6-1. 66. Ser nluiCtn pus 
llcnneticnm 
Pnli/iunn. Angelo, liti 
Pntefilio ( ji slirnus. 51 
Primes-.il knowk-dgs*. 15 17. 86. ■»». 

118-20, 128- 29; ami the Homl. 28. * 
15-16. 125-21* 

I’ll Si n thenlnglil. 1.2. 67 70.92 03 
Pirn Ills, 91, 

PiiiHiptunnniii \h hr mute ( I .null I 72 
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Pscllus. Michael. 10 
Pythagoras. 6. 28. 63, 64. 76, 79 
Pythagorism. 94 

Quinta Essentia. 14, 80-81 
Quodvultdeus. Bishop. 42-43. 54.57 

Rationalism. 100. 139 
Reason, 20. 88. 102-3. 108 
Reformation. 77.82.84. 109 
Rrimmann. Jacob Friedrich. 44-45 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. 82 
Renaissance. 59-60. 67-70,80-82. 
89-90; science and revelation dining, 
86-89; translation of I lentietir texts 
during, 59. 60-65, 66; universal ism and 
tolerance during. 65-67, K2-H6. W nlu i 
Ale hemo-Paracelsisin 

I" 

Revelation. 64. 92-93.102-3; anil 
initiation. 16-17. 105-7; and m ietu e. 
86-89, 108 
Rijsd. Alain son. 58 
Ritual. 3-4.24-25. 33. 35 
Romanticism. 131-34 
Rombach. Heinrich. 140-41 
Rosetta Stone. 131 
RusKiuciam. 123. 124-29 
Rowell:. Annibale. 69 
Roth-Scholtr. Friedrich. HU. I Hi 
Ruggeberg, Dieter. I38-30 
Ruprscissa. John de. 76. HI 

Sacred Bock of Hrrrnrs to Aulefriux. 22 
Sakkas. Ammonius. 69 
Salvation history. 41. 72. Hi. 

Santalla. Hugo von, 19 
Sapienlia Dei (Kopkc). 111-13 
Sav.tn.uola. Girolamo. («5 
Schclling. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph «hi. 132 

Scientific inethcKl. .W Modem s« ien< > 
Secrecy. 17.67-68. 102-7. 135 
Seleucus. 9 

Sendis«igiiis. Michael. 106 7 

Senior (Orrultm /W»wi/«/fM). 87 K*t 

Srimeil. Daniel. 102 

Sens. (* >miii il ol. 54 

Stfdrm Iren lotus I In m/I is. 51 

Sense. Ileiniii li. 58 

Sdnls. the. 95 

S,n tale*. 33 

Solomon. 129 

Soul. IM 19. 21.31. 51. 67. MU HI 

SfHiiei, l*liil*| >| • 1.1 Loli. Ill 12 
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Spirit/inalier polarity, 12-16.31-32. 36. 
67. 133-34; and alchemy. 26-27; and 
world soul. 80-81 
Stapulcrais. Faber. 64. 69-70 
Stillingflcct. Kdward. 113 
Slobuous, John, 10. 18.23. 3-1 
Stricklcr. B. H.. 30 

Stromata (Clement of Alexandria). 39-40 
Symbol,k u>i A Mythology Her alien VHker 
(Crcuzcr). 131-34 

Symbolism. 40,57. 78-80. 106. 132.137 
Symposium (Plain), 33 
Syncclliu, 21. 28 

Tabula Smaragdina, 49-50, 51. 57. 116. 
126-27; authenticity of. 96-97. 131; 
German translation of. 119. 120; a» 
Renaissance inllucncc. 60.70-71.73. 
See also Alchemo-ParacehiMit; Alchemy 
Ihnrke. Joachim. 72-75. 102 
Tat. 32-33 

Tauler, Johannes, 58. 110 
Technical Hermetic »m. 11.34-35. 

50. See also AlchenvvParacelsism: 
Alchemy 
Tcmtllian, 11.43 
Thoth. 3-4.30.94. 128-29 
Ticdcmaim, Dieterich. 120-21 
Timaeus (Plato). 28.96 


Tnelura Phyiuorum (Paracelsus). 76 
Traelalu* Septem He Isifnde Philosophieo, 71 
Traite de la Write de la religion chrrliennr 
(Momay). 84-86 

Treasure of Alexander the Gnat. 47. 51 
Trinits-, the. 43. 54. 56. 69. 71, 85 
True Inlelleelual System of the Universe, '/Tie 
(Cudworth), 93-94 
Tumcbc. Adrien. 64.95 

Ungaretti. Giuseppe. 135 
L'nivnsallexkon (Zedler). 115-16 

Valentinus. Basiliu*. 87 
Venueh iiler die Rehguinsgrxhuhte ( Mcincis), 
123-24 

VUanova. Amoldo de. 76 

W'entk. Johannes, 55-56 
Westman. Robert S. 101-2 
Wiisiu*. llcrman.92 
World «>ul. 54.80-81 

Yates. Frances A.. 68.95. 101-2 

/edict.Johann Heinrich. 115-16 
Zodiac, the. 18.22-23 
Yxn raster. 64.68 

Zcnimus of Panopolis, 11.26-27. 32. 71 




